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On Page Twenty-three 


you will find the beginning of a new serial—a 
continued story. It is by Octave Thanet. It is called 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


“But,” you say, “I don’t like to read continued stories. 
I have made a vow never to get mixed up in one again.” 
To which we reply: “Try it once more ; lay your vow 
aside and make the acquaintance of Johnny-Ivan.” 

If we did not think this a good story we would 
not publish it. 

If we did not know it is a good story we should 
not urge you to read it. It were safer to have you 
pass it by, than to have you read it and be disap- 
pointed. But we'll take that risk. 

Let us make an experiment. Read this first install- 
ment. Ifthe events in these three short chapters do 
not so impress themselveson your memory; if the char- 
acters do not so win your affection, that by the time 
the next installment appears the events are still vivid, 
and the characters still alive and appealing—then fol- 
low no farther the fortunes of “The Man of the Hour.” 

You can take up your vow, still unbroken. For 
you have done no more than read a short story. 

But if you do continue your visit with the “Win- 
slows” at “Fairport,” if you do actually break your 
vow you will rejoice in having made the experiment 
and will thank the writer of this advertisement for 
having persuaded you against your better judgment. 

Octave Thanet is Miss Alice French of Davenport, 
Iowa. You know that her short stories of the Middle- 
West have made her name as famous as short stories 
possibly can. This, her first novel, and it is a real novel, 
is going to fix that fame for all time. She is going to be 
known as the author of “The Man of the Hour.” You 
will find him on page twenty-three of 
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THE GIRL IN RED 






A SHORT STORY 


By Tony Faith 


HE was dressed in red, a rich, rest- 
S ful red. And it was plaited (ac- 

cordian, they call it) from the col- 
lar that circled her white throat to the 
flounce that crumpled above her shiny 
black slipper. The light from the soft- 
shaded lamp on the library table touched 
the color in her cheeks and glittered on 
a wave of her dark hair. Her hands lay 
clasped in her lap. They were beautiful 
hands, and she knew it. He sat near-by. 
Naturally he looked at her. 

“Fate was good when she dealt you 
such hands, wasn’t she?” he said. 

“That sounds like a speech out of ‘The 
Dolly Dialogues’,” but she smiled at him 
nevertheless. ‘That reminds me,” she 
continued, “of a short story I just read. 
It is awfully clever and—and, ‘nice’, as 
the artists say.” 

‘Who wrote it?” he asked. 

“T don’t know; it’s called ‘A Fresh 
Start’; you’d better read it. Two 
Hoosiers, a man and a woman, meet after 
several years, in a Boston drawing- 
room.” 

“That sounds rather chilly to me.” 

“But it isn’t, it’s a warm little story; 
just a bit of clever talk. ‘He’ says the 
right thing at the right time, and ‘she’ 
knows the right time when she sees it.” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough in a story. 
T’d like to see one of those smart heroes 
come down out of his ready-made bril- 
liancy and try to talk to a real live girl— 
a girl in red, for instance.” 

“I'd be scared to death if one of them 
talked to me. I’d faint at the first epi- 
gram.” 

“Heaven send me an epigram!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Unless,” she ran on, “I could be as 
fine and as composed and as,—as bully as 
Miss Trantham.” 

“Who is Miss Trantham? Sounds as 
if she might come from Philadelphia.” 

“Oh, haven’t you read ‘Leaves Trod- 
den Down’? It’s in one of the Christmas 





magazines. Miss Trantham is in it, and - 
is it. You must read it; it’s as good as 
Edith Wharton.” 

“Don’t you do anything but read short 
stories? I don’t have time myself. You 
never know when you are getting a good 
one. It’s like buying a lottery ticket.” 

She laughed at this, rather sheepishly 
he thought. 

“Have you been buying one?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she replied, “but I’ve been read- 
ing one—The Lottery Ticket’—and it is 
as funny as anything I’ve read in a long 
time. Tommy Carey, in there, is as good 
as Jimmie Fadden, and the way the ‘wise 
guy’ gets the ‘dinky dink’ is simply 
great. It certainly is a star.” 

“Speaking of stars,” he said, “do you 
remember the night we saw “The Man 
from Mars’? You said you would—” 

“Oh, what a funny coincident! I’ve 
just read ‘The Girl from Mercury’, and 
it’s perfectly killing! If you don’t read it 
right away I'll never forgive you. The 
experiences in New York of this. girl 
fresh from Mercury will delight your 
fanciful soul, if a soul can be fanciful. I 
laughed till I cried.” 

““Won’t you please let me ask just one 
question? One that hasn’t anything to do 
with stories, short or long or—” 

“Yes, if it is ‘An Incidental Question’. 
The way that young insurance agent 
runs the risk of losing his job, just after 
he has been married, too, to help that 
poor woman pay her premium is fine.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, is that another 
story? If you will only—” 

“Tf you will only—what?” said her 
mother, as, at that desperate moment, she 
entered the room and gave him the tips of 
her fingers. 

“Tf you will only tell me where you 
found all those stories I’1]—” 

“Why, in The Reader Magazine— 
the Christmas number,” said the one in 
red ; “haven’t you seen it?” 
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THE CHRISTMAS FEELING 


By Samuel McChord Crothers 


AUTHOR OF 






: ~~ fk OLIDAYS are not to be had for 
'p) the asking. It is possible for 

ye high ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities to conspire together 
and say: “Go to, now, we will make a 
holiday. At such and such a time every- 
body shall have such and such feelings.” 

But We the People do not tamely sub- 
mit to the programme. They may bring 
us to the waters of pleasure or sorrow, 
but can they force us to drink? I trow 
not. 

For a great many years The General 
Court of Massachusetts ordained that a 
certain day in April should be a Fast 
Day. The governor annually exhorted 
all good citizens to spend the day in hu- 
miliation and prayer over their manifold 
sins and shortcomings,— instead of which 
the able-bodied inhabitants trooped off 
hilariously to baseball games. 

What was the matter? There were 
sins enough to have engaged the atten- 
tion of the citizens had they been so dis- 
posed. The trouble was that the time had 
been unfortunately chosen. No one but a 
melancholiac feels humiliated on a bright 
April morning. On the contrary, he feels 
that he is a fine fellow. He agrees with 
Emerson that 
“None can tell how sweet, 

How virtuous, the morning air.” 


When his lungs are filled with this 
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morning air he feels virtuous, whether in 
the judgment of strict ethics he is so or 
not. In such cases a man’s state of mind 
depends, to a considerable extent, on the 
state of the weather. There was no fight- 
ing against Nature;. so the spring Fast 
Day fell into desuetude. At last the 
Legislature, acknowledging itself beat- 
en, said to the citizens: “Good people: 
let us change the subject. We will give 
the spring holiday another name. All 
that we really expect you to do is to take 
a day off.” 

I suppose that the Fourth of July 
must be acknowledged by all Americans 
over fifteen years of age, to be one of the 
disappointing holidays. That is to say, 
it does not do what it purports to do. 
We find it difficult to “catch on” to the 
appropriate sentiment that belongs to it. 
Theoretically it celebrates the Independ- 
ence of the United States and keeps alive 
the memory of the heroic men who 
pledged life, fortune and sacred honor to 
the cause of liberty. It is especially in- 
tended to solemnize the mind of the ris- 
ing generation. Practically it is diffi- 
cult to keep in that frame of mind upon 
that particular day. 

In the first place, it is too hot. In the 
second place, we are a little out of temper, 
as we always are when we have not had 
a good night’s sleep. The rising gener- 
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ation has been up betimes, and instead of 
waiting to be impressed has mobilized its 
forces and taken the aggressive. Every- 
thing about the day seems to be against 
a worthy celebration. It is all very well 
to say that we should go out into a grove, 
after the manner of our fathers, and 
listen to the reading of the Declaration, 
and then hear it expounded by a compe- 
tent orator. We have tried that before, 
and it always rained. And then the in- 
cessant fusillade of fire-crackers is not 
conducive to serious thought. 

The advocates of “The Old-Fashioned 
Fourth” answer pedantically: “Why not 
banish the fire-crackers and restore the 
oration? Why should the youths of the 
country be allowed to endanger their pre- 
cious lives and the still more precious 
peace of their elders by burning pow- 
der?” 

Why, indeed? Nature has many such 
conundrums. One may, if he chooses, ask 
‘““Why Nature loves the number five, 

And why the star-form she repeats?” 

The fact is that in the early days of 
July the American small boy loves gun- 
powder more than he loves any of the 
fine things the orator tells about. He be- 
gins to lay in a store of ammunition as 
if he were preparing for a siege. He on- 
ly knows that it is the season for that 
sort of thing. He has pent-up emotions 
which can only find expression in a par- 
ticular kind of noise. Oratory is not suf- 
ficient for him. The most explosive elo- 
cution lacks the requisite snap. He is not 
content until he hears something crack. 
All this is lamentable; but what can we 
do about it? Perhaps we elders could do 
something to improve the situation and 
make the holiday more rational. But then, 
as I said, it’s very sultry. When the 
thermometer is much over ninety, with 
corresponding humidity, we hesitate 
about undertaking any great reforms. 
“After all,” we ask, “is it worth while?” 

Christmas is more fortunate. It comes 
at just the time when people naturally 


feel Christmasy. A sentiment of good- 
will pervades the community. About this 
time the natural man goes around look- 
ing for an excuse for committing some 
overt act of benevolence. Even when the 
struggle for existence has been most in- 
tense he feels that he can not be selfish 
all the time. He demands a few days off 
from the drudgery of self-seeking. He 
must go out and give a little something 
to somebody. 'The most widely-separated 
peoples have from remote antiquity cele- 
brated winter festivals which have had 
the same characteristics of cheery altru- 
ism. 

Erudite persons have given erudite 
reasons,—which are the only kind that 
occur to them,—for this phenomenon. 
They have explained that these festivals 
were all originally intended to celebrate 
the winter solstice. The winter solstice 
they suppose to have had a particularly 
cheering effect upon the mind of primi- 
tive man, and to have given rise to many 
pleasant customs which have endured to 
this day. 

Having read this explanation a good 
many times I accepted it without ques- 
tion, till I read the work of another phi- 
losopher who stoutly declares that the 
theory is all moonshine. He insists that 
a really primitive man, especially if he 
lived in a wooded country, instead of re- 
joicing over an astronomical fact, 
wouldn’t know a solstice when he saw it. 

This sounds reasonable, and agrees 
with my own limited experience. Left to 
my own devices, I am sure that I should 
not give the solstice a single thought, es- 
pecially when it occurs in winter, when 
one’s time is occupied in getting in the 
wood. Even as it is, with the aid of a 
dictionary and an almanac, my ideas on 
the subject are more vague than I like 
to admit. I feel not the slightest emotion 
when I read that “about the twenty-sec- 
ond of December the sun enters Capricorn 
and its diurnal motion in declination 
ceases.” I take the fact for what it is 
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worth, and, leaving the sun to get out 
of Capricorn as best it can, I go about my 
own business. I should not be surprised 
if it turns out that the primitive man did 
very much the same thing. 

But there is one thing about midwinter 
which the most unobservant person must 
have noticed. About this time, at least 
in the northern world, it becomes very 
uncomfortable out of doors. Mother Na- 
ture turns the cold shoulder to us, and we 
are compelled to take refuge with our 
kind. When we feel “the churlish chiding 
of the winter wind” we begin to appreci- 
ate a snug house, and a roaring fire, and 
a group of friends, and a bit of some- 
thing to eat and drink. When 
“Announced by all the trumpets of the 

skv, 
Arrives the snow,” 
then it is that 
“the house mates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In the tumultuous privacy of storm.” 

And if then one catches sight of a shiv- 
ering figure outside, the first instinct is 
to bring him in. Independence does well 
enough for the summer days and nights 
when the sky is a sufficient roof and the 
sun a sufficient fire. But the doctrine of 
laissez-faire breaks down at the freezing 
point. About the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber you have a feeling that you have not 
done your full duty by your fellow 
creature out of doors when you leave him 
alone. We humans need one another. If 
we are to survive the attacks of the Frost 
King we must stand together. 

That Christmas falls upon the time of 
year when people are brought to a realiz- 
ing sense of brotherhood is owing to a 
happy accident. The accident was this. 
At the time when it first occurred to the 
“Bishops and other clergy” that it would 
be a good thing to celebrate the birth of 
Christ the exact birthday had been for- 
gotten. It was a case in which nobody 
could furnish any proofs, so that the 
Church was left with all the three hundred 


and sixty-five days to choose from. Under 
these circumstances it followed the line of 
the least resistance and fixed upon the 
time already dedicated to good cheer. 

In the midwinter holidays the Romans 
had for centuries been accustomed to 
throw aside the stiffness of ordinary life. 
The distinctions of rank were disregard- 
ed, there was the singing of carols, the 
lighting of candles, the giving of dolls 
to the children, the decking of the houses 
with evergreens, and the inviting of 
friends to feasts. What more natural 
than to add to this festival a deeper spir- 
itual meaning by connecting it with 
Christ’s nativity? Afterward there was 
a mingling of Christmas with the pagan 
Yule-tide. It seems a far cry from the 
shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem to 
the warriors in the little hamlets of Scan- 
dinavia; but the human need for good- 
will was the same. The glowing Yule- 
log had its cheery associations. Around 
it there was great feasting and loud 
laughter. The children shouted over the 
gifts of the good gods, and laughed as 
they heard the stories of the discomfiture 
of the powers of darkness. For at Yule- 
tide, when the hungry wolves howled 
loudest in the woods, it was well that the 
fire should burn brightest and that young 
and old should draw together. And it 
was well to make wreaths of holly and 
mistletoe, for on these the little sprites 
who love green things might alight and 
dwell well content in the land till the 
springtime. And then, too, the mission- 
aries of the new faith told of the way the 
trees would blossom miraculously on the 
night when Christ was born. That was. 
doubtless true also, for such wonderful 
things were just the things which it was 
pleasant and right to believe. 

Milton, in his poem on the Nativity, 
makes all the heathen divinities troop off 
into the dark on the night when the 
Christ-child was born in Bethlehem. 
That was a touch of the Puritan temper 
which was never friendly to the wide 
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catholicity of Christmas. The mission- 
aries of the earlier time had a more genial 
tolerance. They did not insist on making 
such a clean sweep of what some one has 
called “the gentlehood of heathendom.” 

On Christmas day they would say: 
“Now good friends, for this once, let the 
old faith and the new meet in courtesy. 
Let us not ask churlish questions. Let 
the Yule-log burn, and the mistletoe hang 
on the bough and the old gifts be given. 
Let the half-frozen little gods of the 
woods come in and warm themselves. If 
they will take christening they may stay 
as long as they wish. There is room for 
all; the more of them the merrier. As for 
the fairies and elves and all ‘the good 
people,’ let them come in together; they 
will find much in common with the saints 
who love little children. Whoever has 
good cheer in his heart, be he man or elf, 
Christian or Pagan, is heartily welcome. 
When the revels have begun the chances are 
that one can not tell the difference.” 

And no one has been able to tell the dif- 
ference. And to this day learned men 
debate over the origin of our Christmas 
customs, and can not agree as to which 
is Christian and which is Pagan. And 
the best part of it is that nobody cares. 
It is all so irresistibly human. 

Wonderful are the transforming pow- 
ers of Christmas. Even the most sour- 
visaged saints have yielded to its influ- 
ence. There was St. Nicholas of Myra! 








Of all the saints of the calendar he began 
life most unpromisingly. He was by na- 
ture an ascetic, if there ever was one. We 
read that on his first day he refused the 
bath which the nurse had prepared for 
him until he should have decorously fin- 
ished his devotions. After that he re- 
fused all nourishment on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and rebuked the maternal at- 
tempts to induce him to break his fasts. 
One would have expected Nicholas to 
grow up to be a prig and a dyspeptic, the 
very last person to be the patron saint of 
children. 

And yet, unless the historical experts 
are all wrong and it is a case of mistaken 
identity, this ascetic St. Nicholas has be- 
come none other than our round, good- 
natured friend, Santa Claus. After all, 
when we come to think about it, it is not 
so strange. One can’t be the patron 
saint of children without being made over. 
Little by little the wrinkles are smoothed 
out, the tense nerves relax, and disused 
faculties come into play again. The 
eyes begin to have a frosty twinkle, and 
there is a quizzical smile around the 
mouth. You may see how inevitable the 
process is by watching the change which 
takes place in some keen business man of 
your acquaintance who, only for a few 
days, plays at being Santa Claus. The 
improvement is so marked that you can 
not help wishing that he had more time 
for that sort of thing. 
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post, a simple thing of one page, 

merely the announcement of a 
boat’s safe arrival, already known to any 
one interested in shipping news. Beyond 
the statement of arrival there was one 
brief sentence, simple too: “I shall call 
to-night abowt nine, and shall run the risk 
of finding you not in.” 

Miss Sidney Trantham still sat before 
her open fire. It was an extremely well 
bred, deliberate little fire, not flaring up 
nor blazing fitfully, but burning steadily 
through its tiny logs of brine soaked 
wood. It was an extremely well bred 
room, with a marked absence of draperies 
and bric-a-brac, with an air about it of 
intensely grateful repose. It suited its 
mistress, a tall, young woman, who had 
sat for two hours now almost without 
stirring. Outwardly she herself was all 
repose. 

Yet she had run the gamut of all emo- 
tions since that letter came, all save the 
higher range of tones; the finer vibrations 
she had missed for a longer time than she 
cared to remember. For two hours she 
had sat there, waiting, honestly longing, 
to hear those fine clear voices once again, 
and the jealous silence had not lifted. 

She glanced again at the tiny clock 
above her. Five o’clock! Four hours 
more for the weighing of things. She 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently. This 
letter was too sudden, and too brief as 
well. It called for immediate finalities, 
too, and she was not ready to meet them. 
She had prolonged this situation to the 
drawn out fineness of a snapping thread. 
Five months before she had made her last 
demand: absence, unbroken by word or 


T_T» letter had come in the afternoon 


message. He had granted the demand. 
Now, as suddenly as he had left her, he 
had come back to her. This brief note 
held, in and between every word, his de- 
mand at last of her. This thing was to be 
ended. Its ending was still to be what she 
chose to make it, but her time for dalli- 
ance was past. ‘The primrose~ path was 
ended. 

At nine o’clock he would come. He had 
said it. She knew the man enough to 
know that all the time intervening, up to 
the last five minutes before the hour 
struck, would be hers. But the striking 
of the hour would bring him. Running 
away, engagements, excuses, all would 
do no good. Nor notes even. He would 
doggedly insist on the final, verbal word. 

When the clock struck the half-hour 
she started nervously. She went quickly 
over to her writing desk and wrote a note, 
breaking an engagement for the evening. 
She started more nervously at the quiet 
opening of a door behind her. 

“Oh, Mattie,” she said in a relieved 
tone. “I was just calling you. Call a 
messenger and send this note. I don’t 
care for dinner to-night, and I’m at home 
to no one but Mr. King. He will be here 
at nine. Send him up without announc- 
ing him.” 

As the door closed behind the woman 
Sidney Trantham glanced up again at 
the little bronze clock with sudden fear 
clutching at her. All of twenty minutes 
she had just spent on another man, when 
the time was so ghostly short. It was al- 
most six o’clock. She pulled herself up 
impatiently, and ran her fingers through 
her masses of dark brown hair. Why to- 
night of all nights—when she needed all 
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her wit and nerve alert—could she not 
think for two consecutive minutes of this 
great thing pressing close upon her for 
serious and far-reaching decision. She 
shut her eyes against the firelight. As 
the first of six tiny strokes rang out she 
opened them angrily. For ten minutes 
she had been trying to get the fine out- 
line of his face before her mental vision, 
and she could not compass it. Not with- 
out distracting aid. 

She had always said that John King 
had Ted Dartmore’s fine cast of profile. 
Therefore it was not strange that King’s 
profile on Dartmore’s handsome head 
should bring Dartmore forcefully to 
mind. But when she tried to picture 
King’s splendid mouth it smiled on her 
from McIntyre’s rugged face. His fore- 
head—Keith Elroyd’s hair waved in just 
that fashion over the same type of brow. 
She had never thought before of that re- 
semblance. Was John King after all 
merely a composite! Was he to teach her 
the final lesson of the series whose subject 
was Love, the series in which each of the 
others had instructed indispensably. Sud- 
denly her indefinite musings precipitated 
one poignantly definite thing: self-re- 
proach. This love, held out to her again, 
for final taking or leaving, made her feel 
her frightful limitations. All her lovers 
in these later years had been reproaches 
to her. And this last one of them all, if 
she could not love him, it must mean that 
she could never love any man again. 

She tried to catch herself back to the 
logical weighing of this question which 
had suddenly leaped into a problem in- 
volving all her future. As she had done 
many times before, she set his undoubted 
devotion against her undoubted friend- 
ship, and she set the two, united, against 
that hideously lonely future which sud- 
denly grinned at her. But the room 
seemed filled with wooing voices, with odd 
murmurs of old phrases, with shadowy 
shapes. She moved impatiently. She did 
not want to think of Ted Dartmore, of 
the other two. How did they matter now? 





She stared into the fire with a half-hu- 
morous smile flashing over her face. Aft- 
er all, she owed Dartmore great thanks. 
It was Dartmore who had taught her her 
first great lesson in the possibilities of 
love, its exquisiteness, its fine essence of 
expression, its quintessence of refinement. 
She was eighteen then. He had been 
thirty-five. With him had gone for ever 
her day of enduring boy lovers. Because 
he gave her so much of delitate under- 
standing he taught her to exact much. 
He had been the man who wakened her 
from ignorance into half-frightened per- 
ception. He had played delicately with 
her innocence of life, and then, when 
knowledge had leaped from leaf to bud 
and all but bloom, he withdrew, with ab- 
solute delicacy and utter refinement. 

She shivered a little, even though the 
humorous smile still lingered. The smart 
of that flame had been keen. It had 
grown, swiftly enough, too, into a youth- 
ful thing, something that she was soon 
able to call a smile, infatuation, and it 
had long since died. But it had hurled 
her into womanhood. It had made her de- 
mand of men knowledge of life and 
women. It gave her a new standpoint 
from which to judge them, from which at 
first she revolted. 

Her lip curled ever so slightly as she 
thought of McIntyre, that instrument of 
the gods for the next unfolding of their 
scheme for her heart’s evolution ; the care- 
ful instillation into it of realization of 
man’s selfishness, for ages inborn, and 
carefully inbred. As Dartmore had 
taught her the docilely accepted fact that 
refinements were the quintessentials of 
life and love, so McIntyre taught her an- 
other great truth, that, in certain phases 
of love and life, refinement counts for 
naught opposed to the might of cer- 
tain primal emotions primitively ex- 
pressed. She had long ago classified him 
as a brute, superhumanly endowed with 
immense intelligence. He had tempera- 
ment, indeed, though hardly enough of it 
to excuse even partially the gigantic self- 
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ishness that was his. Yet, somehow, he 
had swept her away from the ultra ex- 
quisite moorings where Dartmore had left 
her, and she had excused him and his 
shortcomings with a blindness that should 
not have been hers, with Dartmore’s care- 
ful gallantry shining as a pillar of light 
before her, an example of what seeming 
unselfishness might be. Yet she had told 
herself—after she had sent McIntyre on 
his way—that he and Dartmore, in their 
great unlikeness were alike, differing ex- 
ponents of the same great power that 
sways all men. 

And then came Elroyd. 

She wondered to-night, as she had won- 
dered many times, why, when that thing 
was so dead, dead, as the long years had 
made it, that she still caught her lip 
slightly and clenched her hands with ever 
so little of the old abandon with which 
she had wrung them in the dead of many 
nights—after Elroyd had served his pur- 
pose in the scheme of her creation, and 
had gone his way. It was not that she 
had a shred of love for him still. Her 
contempt for him had been too bitter, her 
self-contempt too deep, to permit that. 
In the true sense she no longer cared. 
But memory does not die when torment 
lulls. 

She had long since analyzed the hurt 
of that experience. With the other two 
men she had been, more than all else, in 
love with love. In Elroyd she had wor- 
shiped, with an utterly foolish abandon, 
the ultimate perfectness of her ideal. 
When the blinding crash came, and in 
one moment she discovered that she had 
reared up her ideals about a cheap, illy 
modeled plaster replica of godhood, 
everything went down into its chalky 
dust, ideals, trust, confidence. For a long 
year all the doubts swept her like a leaf. 
Along with all else her own self-confidence 
had gone. She had learned fear, distrust 
of herself. And as she slowly grew out 
of torment into peace, her peace was 
marred by the very fact of it. If this bit- 
ing, eating thing was not to matter all her 


life, whatever mattered? What things 
ever lasted—if so short a lapse of time 
saw her almost happy again, almost for- 
getful—except in those moments when 
her hands would clench themselves, and 
her breath be caught in a sharp sigh. As 
now. 

As the clock struck eight she glanced 
up at it. One hour longer of grace—yct 
somehow she did not feel hurried nor 
worried. Somehow, in spite of her, ac- 
cording to the oddest of involuntary 
methods, this question was working itself 
out in its own way. Already she knew 
what the answer was going to be, decided 
by the past instead of by that future 
which for a moment had peered at her. 

All this story of the past was five years 
old, and Elroyd had been the end of 
things for her. Strange it was, too, when 
those five years had been the full ones of 
her life, with the ones gone before so lean 
and narrow. But a haunting refrain had 
been left over from that last experience. 
She murmured it over to herself to-night, 
as she had murmured it many times. It 
had tinctured every thought and word 
and deed since: “What matters—nothing 
matters—what matters—” She stirred a 
little in her chair. If she only could take 
life seriously again. Or men. Least of 
all had she ever been able to take men seri- 
ously in all these intervening years. She 
had grown a comfortable sort of phil- 
osophy for herself. It was simple, merely 
a confession of faith that nothing mat- 
tered after six months—perhaps a year— 
at most, a year. It was a comfortable 
sort of philosophy, and she had rather 
reveled in its easy creed. To-night it 
dawned upon her that however true it 
might have grown to be it might be more 
or less stultifying. 

Well, what of it. She had tested her- 
self harshly many times. Time and again 
she had suffered men to take their chances 
with her, whose odds were a million to 
one, purely for the chance there was for 


her. She had suffered this with John 
King. To-night she knew she could never 
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permit such sacrifice again. If she did 
not love this man well enough to make it 
a love from all loves a thing apart, she 
at least loved him well enough to know at 
last she could love no other man more. 
She knew that she was called a flirt, a 
trifler. She knew that she was neither. 
And the men who knew her best knew the 
truth also. This man—John King—she 
had been honest with him from the start. 
She had told him the taint of her time 
was on her in its fulness, that she had de- 
liberately stunted impulse till she herself 
was dwarfed, had so indulged analysis 
that she had lost the gracious gift of feel- 
ing. 

She lingered a little, now that it was 
all decided, over King himself. How fine 
a man he was, how strong and big in mind 
and heart. And how he understood her, 
when she was silent, and most of all when 
she talked. Tiny pictures from out the 
days and nights of those two years that 
she had known him flashed across her 
mind. It was odd, the crazy things she 
was remembering; a walk one afternoon 
in the park, remarkable for nothing at 
all but a sight of ice swiftly forming from 
a thin running cascade over a branch of 
gorgeous red sumach left over from the 
fall before. The color of those leaves 
danced before her eyes after a year’s for- 
getting. She found herself humming a 
little snatch of Massenet—what did that 
mean—O, it meant the little dinner that 
night last spring, in a French café, with 
a black-eyed boy handling his violin like 
a master. And the red sumach—it was 
the red sumach, of course,—was making 
her remember that walk last autumn, 
through the scented woods, beside the 
lazy river— 

She laughed aloud. Somehow her mind 
had flown away from her own affairs, and 
had caught upon a memory of a confi- 
dence her dead mother had given her once 
of her own betrothal day, a confidence so 
deliciously young, so formally born of a 
past generation, simple and conscientious. 
It had to do with a confession which the 


seventeen-year-old girl of the early seven- 
ties felt impelled to make to her young 
lover, and which she made faithfully and 
seriously. Her daughter smiled over the 
memory of the prim little quotation with 
which the innocent confession closed, 
from “Lucile,” that favorite of that gen- 
eration of lovers: 

“The leaf trodden down in the mold is 

not to the forest more lost, 
Than to me, that emotion.” 

The modern product of woman’s prog- 
ress since those primitive days sat sud- 
denly straight in her chair. She bent 
down and laid on another stick of wood, 
and stared thoughtfully at the new 
flames. 

“*The leaf trodden down in the 
mold’,” she repeated gently, “ ‘is not to 
the forest more lost!’ Well said, O, Owen 
Meredith! And I—I’m walking on a 
forest of them. Well—” 

She glanced up at the clock. It told a 
quarter of nine. She drew a quick breath 
and then settled back into her chair. The 
decision had been fairly reached. All that 
remained now was to give it. If he had 
come into her life earlier—but he had not. 
And now, because it was all too late, she 
was going to fling him overboard. Well, 
that was altogether good. He would 
never be content with less than the great- 
est, and the greatest she was no longer 
capable of giving him. It was fair to 
him, and to her. 

Yet she stifled down a sudden chill 
which enveloped her, a great loneliness, a 
last yearning clutching after the pleas- 
antness of what she was going to cast 
away. For she no longer deceived herself 
with specious hopes of continued friend- 
ships with men whose love she declined. 
Between them the path began to-night 
which would stretch, as the days went on, 
into total separation. She might tell him 
all the reasons why it could not be—no 
doubt she would, before the evening was 
over. If he cared for it he had a right to 
the knowledge and he would understand 
her—that was the ache of it—he under- 
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stood her so well. But he would not take 
dead leaves. When he understood, he 
would fear those memories of hers and 
her stupefied self as much as she feared 
them. And rightly. 

She bent down over the fire and held 
out her hands to the blaze as it neared the 
hour. Her calm was still hers. 

“TI would, dear, if I could,” she whis- 
pered. “If I could.” 

The sound of her voice startled her. 
Another sound swept her to her feet. She 
looked blindly about the room, and then 
she bent close over the little clock. Her 
ears had not deceived her. The half-hour 
had just rung out. Half past nine! 
What had happened! With John King, 
of all men, to be depended on! She 
walked swiftly to the door. Her lace aft- 
ernoon gown caught on a chair leg, and 
she jerked it free with a vicious tearing 
of fabric. 

“Mattie!” she called. The maid came 
quickly. “Has no one come this even- 
ing, Mattie? Nor any message? That’s 
all.” 

She shut the door in the woman’s face, 
and went back to the middle of the room. 
What had happened! Where was John! 
What was his excuse—there was no ex- 
cuse, in a crowded city, with telephones 
and messengers. It was not because he 
was afraid at the last moment. He was 
not that sort. 

She began to walk slowly up and down 
the room. She was studying out this new 
phase in affairs. The minutes sped along. 
She began to see—at last. She had it all 
reasoned out, why he had stayed away. 
He had seen, too, that it was all of no use. 
The next morning would bring a note 
from him—she had told him long before 
that refusing him would mean the death 
of their friendship—and he was going to 
spare them both. He was going to try— 
perhaps—to save the friendship. It 
would be like John—perhaps—to do this 
thing. 

At last she stopped short in her cease- 
less pacing. A clear. bell-like stroke ar- 


rested her. It was again the stroke of the 
half-hour—half after ten. For a second 
time she had missed completely the strokes 
of the hour. She looked at the wide swath 
she had mechanically cleared for herself 
through the center of the long room, at 
the pillows and rugs and chairs pushed to 
one side. She smiled rather faintly as she 
looked upon her work and pronounced it 
thorough. 

It was almost eleven when she stopped 
again, with raised head. She heard foot- 
steps, rapid question and answer. Then 
the door was flung open, and King came 
in. He flung his things on a chair and 
came over to where she stood, looking 
steadily at him. 

“T must explain,” he said quickly. “It 
was a long wait, you see, from noon to 
nine. I went out with Tom Goode and 
his infernal machine. Miles out we came 
to grief. There was no chance to send a 
message, nor of getting in before—with 
all that this evening meant to me, too—” 

King broke off abruptly, and with rea- 
son, for Miss Sidney Trantham was hold- 
ing out her hands to him, and her eyes 
were not to be passed by unheedingly. 

“T don’t want any message,” she said 
with steady incoherence. “Nor to have 
you come a minute sooner—and never at 
nine. I should send you away. But it’s 
not dead leaves, John, trodden down— 
it’s not!” 

“That’s good!” observed Mr. King de- 
voutly, as he proved himself the peer of a 
dazing situation, and verbally at least 
confined himself to generalities. 

“That’s good, Sid,” he repeated a little 
later, as he patted her shoulders sooth- 
ingly. 

“T’m so glad you were late and couldn’t 
possibly let me know,” remarked Miss 
Sidney Trantham again, with an air of 
saying something entirely new, and self- 
explanatory. 

And King, still dazed, patted gently 
on, thanking Allah, who has made them 
all so wonderfully, so inconceivably vari- 
ous. 
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“* If one walks in the winter cornon Holy Christmas Eve, 
he will hear all that will happen in thevillage that year.” {| 
Old Superstition. 


Into the winter corn she went, 
On Holy Christmas Eve ; 
She listened to the leaves down-bent, 
Into the winter corn she went, 
She heard a message heaven-sent— 
Joy she could scarce believe ; 
Into the winter corn she went, 
On Holy Christmas Eve. 


All softly rustling sighed the corn, 
About her ragged dress ; 

Bare were her feet as babe new-born, 

All softly rustling sighed the corn, 

She longed to beg of Love his thorn, 
Deep in her heart to press ; 

All softly rustling sighed the corn 
About her ragged dress. 
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“Oh, what shall be my lover's eyes, 
And what shall be his face ? 
Give me, O corn, thine answer wise! 
Oh, what shall be my lover's eyes? 
And how may he a maiden prize, 
O, poverty so base? 
Oh, what shall be my lover's eyes, 
And what shall be his face ?"’ 


Thro’ all the corn a shiver ran, 
A hush jell on the night. 
A tremulous whisper straight began, 
Thro’ all the corn a shiver ran. 
He'll hold thee dear as lover can, 
And fair be, in thy sight.” 
Thro’ all the corn a shiver ran, 
A hush jell on the night. 


On Christmas Eve this thing befell, 
The winter corn among; 

The maid herself the tale did tell, 

On Christmas Eve this thing befell ; 

On Easter day her wedding bell 
Rang out with joyful tongue. 

On Christmas Eve this thing befell 
The winter corn among. 
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GOULD AND THE GOLD ROOM 


A STORY OF HIGH FINANCE IN THE SIXTIES THAT HAD ITS DRAMATIC 
CLIMAX IN BLACK FRIDAY 


By Frederic S. Isham 


» 


AUTHOR OF “UNDER THE ROSE; “BLACK FRIDAY; ETC. 


T this period, when public attention 
is strongly directed to the trusts, 


the trust-makers*and the men who 
dominate markets and.stocks, it is inter- 
esting to turn from the bewildering pres- 
ent and note how the monopolistic germ— 
the desire for un- 
limited power—was 
strongly planted in 
the breasts of what 
may be termed the 
immediate preced- 
ing generation. 
And in casting 
about amid kaleido- 
scopic glimpses of 
the past, of the 
many men of af- 
fairs responsible for 
the growth and 
spread of the essen- 
tially American dis- 
ease, one man in par- 
ticular comes above 
his fellows and en- 
chains attention. Because he attempted 
much; failed much; accomplished much! 
Because hisambitions were so characteristic- 
ally American, and because he was a pio- 
neer in the manifold ways of effecting 
consolidations. In treating of him, in con- 
nection with one of his greatest, if most 
disastrous campaigns, he is simply held 
up for philosophical consideration as a 
character who has exerted vast influence 
on men and methods of to-day. 
In nearly every business or financial 
career there comes at some period a crisis, 





sometimes for good and sometimes for ill, 
and from seeming good often springs ill, 
and from temporary disaster frequently 
results good. A first stroke of luck on the 


. street is an incalculably grave misfortune 


to the ordinary man; the jubilant recip- 
ient of Dame 
Chance’s_ blandish- 
ments sooner or 
later awakens from 
his complacent and 
egotistical dream to 
the grim reality of 
his own impotence. 
Other men of larger 
caliber—the world’s 
natural gamesters! 
—overwhelmed by 
trouble, submerged 
in a slough of their 
own preparing, oc- 
casionally find in 
catastrophe an in- 
centive to wiser and 
better endeavor, 
and reach thereafter heights of useful ac- 
complishment that they had otherwise never 
attained. 

In this category, Jay Gould, the chief 
manipulator of the events culminating in 
Black Friday, the little man who man- 
aged big men, stands out as a striking ex- 
ample. The after years of his life were 
certainly more successful, more orderly 
and judiciously arranged than the earlier. 
In one of those biographical articles, pub- 
lished “for a consideration,” with so much 
additional pay for an accompanying steel- 
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WALL STREET LOOKING TOWARD BROADWAY IN 1869 


From an old print 


cut portrait, he is even held up as a type 
of all that success should imply. Other 
biographers are less flattering. A con- 
servative writer of his own period ven- 
tures, however, to prophesy: “I have no 
hesitation in saying Mr. Gould will leave 
much good after him.” He should have 
added: “And a large fortune!” How- 
ever, with his later days, or with the eth- 
ical questions involved in them, we have no 
immediate concern. 

The present point-of-view is focused 
on the crisis; the light it throws on the 
‘little magician’s” character at that time; 
how it reveals him then, big, little; great, 
small; sly, grasping; scheming, over- 
reaching! We are, also, interested in the 
varied groups he gathered around him, 
groups that, in the white glow of that mo- 
mentous hour, present a unique series of 
moving pictures: Fisk, buoyant, loud- 
voiced, bediamonded, repudiating his obli- 
gations; Belden, “‘with hair disordered 


and red-eyed,” running out of the back 
door after his chief; President Grant 
hastening to the home of an old friend in 
a little Pennsylvania town, whither he had 
been lured by the manipulations and mis- 
representations of the  all-pervading 
*‘clique”’; the public, like a Greek chorus, 
raising its arms with: “‘Where do we come 
in?”’—not quite capable, however, of the 
philosophy of the ancients that, “all is 
well”; “‘all is for the best.”” Indeed, Mr. 
Gould’s special chorus seems somewhat 
wanting in the fatalism of the antique 
idea; there is hardly enough of the 
“reconciled-to-the-inevitable” atmosphere 
in its wailings. It recalls many later-day 
choruses ; the anathemas that followed the 
gradual drop of one hundred points in 
“Amalgamated,” the fall of “‘steel com- 
mon” from above forty to below ten, or 
the break in B. R. T., for instance. 

What Morgan did with steel; what 
Rogers sought to do with copper, Gould, 
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in his day, attempted to accomplish with 
gold—to corner the metal! Only Mr. 
Morgan fairly well succeeded in the con- 
trol of the steel industry, and, despite dis- 
aster to the public, made himself richer; 
Mr. Rogers missed the control of the cop- 
per output, but still, through stock ma- 
nipulation, made himself richer, while Mr. 
Gould not only failed in the control of 
gold, but made himself poorer through 
his efforts. In one other respect his case 
resembles the cases of many modern 
“financiers.” If he succeeded in nothing 
else, he managed to make himself a cen- 
tral figure for criticism from the general 
and conservative-minded public, just as 
in these later days Messrs. Morgan, Rog- 
ers et al. have won the reverse of approval 
from those who love fair play in the large 
as well as the little details of this business 
we call life. History so repeats itself that 
even the epithets of to-day seem to have 
a ring of the past and go echoing along 
the narrow street, just as they did in 
Jacob Little’s time, when the man of mil- 
lions was an uncommon and not a common 
figure. In this connection, an anecdote of 
Mr. Gould serves as a reminder of the 
kind of stories told of Mr. Morgan while 
abroad—before the crash in steel! Mr. 
Gould, when in London, is said to have 
sent in his card to one of the Rothschilds, 
whereupon the latter told the messenger 
to inform the visitor that Europe was not 
for sale. 

The attempt of the Gould-Fisk clique 
to “corner” gold was the culmination of 
years of feverish speculation in the yel- 
low metal, and the failure to “‘make the 
grip hold,” besides undermining many 
financial and business institutions, brought 
to the earth in irrevocable ruin a potent 
structure of the street—the gold room! 
But to understand how that institution 
was leveled—a really beneficial demolition 
for after-generations !—it is necessary to 
consider some of the causes that led to “the 
day”’; to indicate, in part, the designs of 
the “high-metal” crowd, and to hint at 
the results they hoped to attain. 


To Mr. Gould and his friends, or as- 
sociates, the opportunity seemed ripe to 
control the gold market—that is, the price 
of gold. If they could attain a “corner” 
it would be necessary for the “shorts” to 
deal with them. In other words, people 
who sold gold at one hundred and twenty 
or one hundred and thirty would have to 
buy it at one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred, at the option of the gentlemen 
who held the key to the situation. Now, if 
there were enough people who sold at a 
low level something which they contracted 
to deliver at some future time, and, if in 
order to deliver, they had, when the time 
came, to buy from the clique at such an 
advance as should be specified by those 
cezar-like gentlemen, it followed that the 
difference in the selling and buying prices 
should represent vast losses on the one 
hand and equally great gains on the other. 
Thus it may be seen that the campaign 
planned was the reverse of that recently 
successfully accomplished in ‘“‘amalga- 
mated,” in which case the public were in- 
vited to buy at an inflated level what the 
select few were pleased to sell secretly. 

It was to attain, then, the enviable and 
autocratic position of fixing the buying 
price to those who might venture on the 
“short” side of what is fictitiously known 
as the “market,” that the little black, 
dark-whiskered gentleman, with the glit- 
tering, diamond-like eyes, dreamed and 
conspired. The same desires burned no 
less brightly beneath the lavishly-studded 
shirt front of the opulent and irrepressible 
Mr. Fisk. That gentleman, not satisfied 
with the exalted rank of ‘“‘Prince of Erie,” 
which he had won through the aid of 
magic, certificate-making printing-presses, 
sought to add to his repertoire the clas- 
sical réle of Midas, controller and dis- 
penser of gold itself, to the embarrass- 
ment of his already somewhat clouded rep- 
utation, and to his ultimate undoing. 

But an obstacle loomed between these 
‘“thigh-gold” gentlemen and the end they 
sought—the government! To some of the 
timorous it looked as big as a mountain, 
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and they might have held back, but the 
little gentleman was a real Alpine climber 
in the rough and rugged fields of specula- 
tion. He pointed out that there was a way 
of scrambling over boulders and hewing 
steps up the ice; of conquering the moun- 
tain and settling thereon the stone-man of 
victory. 

What if the treasury was selling so 
much gold in accordance with a plan then 
deemed safest to maintain equitable condi- 
tions and the prosperity of the country? 
The treasury must stop the pernicious 





Jim Jubilee! The man who drove about 
with buxom, burlesque blondes! Whose 
very earnestness, zeal and patriotism in a 
public cause were well calculated to 
awaken misgivings in the average mind! 
Mr. Fisk, “prince” in his own world— 
whether “of Erie,” “of pedlers”— 
was certainly not a prince of diplomats or 
strategists in this fine, daring, treasona- 
ble game. His big hands were well calcu- 
lated to break as fragile a thing as a glit- 
tering bubble—and no “corner” has ever 
been anything else! 
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GOLD ROOM, ABOLISHED AFTER BLACK FRIDAY 
From an oli print 


practice. How could they, the “‘clique,” 
consummate a “corner,” else? To reach 
the government; to ensure its quiescence, 
they must reach the President. And Grant 
was President! A great soldier; a poor 
financier ! 

But here is where the subtile mind, ac- 
credited with directing the campaign for 
the gold corner, seems to have made a fa- 
tal mistake. To Mr. Fisk was assigned 
the Machiavelian task of working on the 
President personally; “‘getting him in 
line,” and holding him there. Mr. Fisk! 


Of the ways and means devised by the 
high-gold crowd for the subjugation of 
the government and the assuagement of 
the President as an active force, much has 
been written—more or less correctly. The 
sort of opiate Mr. Fisk sought to apply 
to General Grant was the balm of his own 
persuasive presence and that of others of 
his kind who thought as he did on finan- 
cial and public matters, and whom he 
found occasion casually to introduce to 
the chief executive. A fairly authentic 
picture reveals Mr. Fisk playing the host 
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BROADWAY NEAR WALL STREET 


From an old print 


on board a Boston boat, with the Presi- 
dent as the silent guest, surrounded by 
disinterested high-gold advocates. The 
little black man, too, was there—he, the 
abstemious; the puritanical; the austere! 
—and, while the corks popped cheerily, 
he talked. Taciturn, of course, disinter- 
ested, self-contained, his words glinted 
and struck home; he took the ground that 
the government should sell no more gold, 
but “‘let it find its commercial level.” 

Had not the saturnine gentieman been 
always in earnest; had he not ever ex- 
hibited a want of appreciation for jocu- 
larity, one might have suspected him 
guilty of perpetrating a witticism. It was 
the sort of remark that Travers, the gen- 
tle jester of the narrow lane, knowing all 
the compromising circumstances, might 
have delivered with a twinkle in his eye. 
That the President did not see in Mr. 
Gould an unconscious humorist, or a 
leader in the ways of selfishness, may be 
due to an error of judgment or failure 
fully to appreciate the situation. 


From this text, “let it find its commer- 
cial level,” can be imagined the sermon, 
the full effect of which is somewhat a mat- 
ter for surmise; but presumably the trip 
fairly served, and some of the seed sown 
found root. The scope of the campaign, 
however, of necessity, broadened ; new al- 
lies were sought and brought into the 
fold; other influences employed. A near 
relative of the President became the 
mouthpiece of the clique, or conspirators, 
and voiced their cause in no uncertain ac- 
cents; several government officials were, 
perhaps, not entirely disinterested in see- 
ing the yellow metal seek its natural “‘com- 
mercial level.” ‘“‘Keep away,” said these 
gentlemen to the Government, or to the 
chief representative thereof ; “let the mer- 
cury marking the gold fluctuations settle 
where it wants to!” At the same time the 
clique were breathing on the bulb. 

In pursuance of their purpose Mr. 
Gould and his friends secured the appoint- 
ment of General Daniel Butterfield as as- 
sistant secretary to the treasury in New 
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York City. This gentleman, who favored 
the cause of the high-gold coterie, was as- 
signed to this post of responsibility 
through the efforts of Abel R. Corbin, 
whose wife was a sister of Mrs. Grant. Of 
Mr. Corbin’s fidelity to the cause we later 
have Mr. Gould’s own words: ‘Corbin 
thought ours the true platform to stand 
on, and said that whatever the Govern- 
ment could do legitimately to facilitate 
the exportation of breadstuffs and pro- 
duce good prices for the West, they ought 
to do.” Throughout all these trying days 
solicitude on account of breadstuffs and 
the welfare of the farmer had been most 
marked. In his interview with Grant at 
Newport Mr. Fisk goes on record as say- 
ing: “I took a letter from Mr. Gould, in 
which it was stated there were three hun- 
dred sail vessels on the Mediterranean, 
with grain to supply the Liverpool mar- 
ket. Gold was then thirty-four. If it 
continued at that price we had little 
chance of carrying forward the crop dur- 
ing the fall. I felt nervous about it.” So, 
in order to avert this catastrophe and a 
thousand other ills from their fellow-citi- 
zens, notably the rural and working 
classes, the gold-market was vigorously 
fanned. 

It registered an accelerated upward 
movement ; every day higher, until on that 
memorable morning, September 24, it, 
for a time, broke all bonds, and, with the 
reaction, precipitated that panic, marked 
in the annals as “Black Friday.” How 
Grant, receiving a too-urgent note, at the 
instigation of Mr. Fisk, had found it ex- 
pedient to return forthwith to Washing- 
ton from the isolated little town where he 
had suffered himself to be sent, under a 
pretext, which now has a shallow sound, 
but which undoubtedly was made plausible 
and reasonable enough at the time to the 
President; how his suspicions were at 
length fully aroused, and how the Govern- 
ment did finally sell gold, thereby helping 
to contribute to the utter collapse of the 
Fisk-Gould forces—has been variously set 


forth. The tales differ; the testimony is 
sometimes inadequate, sometimes confus- 
ing. That an attempt was made to com- 
promise the President and his family is 
borne out by subsequent testimony. Mr. 
Clews’ published version definitely charges 
that some time about the period of the 
President’s departure from Washington, 
Fisk bought seven or eight millions of 
gold ; that Gould then said to him (Fisk): 
“This matter is all fixed up; Butterfield is 
all right; Corbin has got him all right, 
and Corbin has got Grant all right. In 
my opinion they are all interested to- 
gether.” But the report of the Garfield 
committee that the “wicked and cunning- 
ly devised attempt of the conspirators to 
compromise. the President utterly failed” 
seems fairly to have set the blame where 
it belonged; to have properly character- 
ized the plot, and to have exonerated one 
whose honesty of intention had heretofore 
been unquestioned. 

That final climax of the high-gold 
movement, pictorially, dramatically and 
morally presented one of the most strik- 
ing, pitiable—almost tragic—denoue- 
ments that has ever occurred in the street, 
where surprises and attacks have been the 
rule from the time it was a narrow way, 
with a high fence to fight behind on the 
one hand, and the primitive town quietly 
sleeping, on the other. In the mind’s eye, 
impersonally viewed, nothing could be 
ethically more fitting than that, after a 
contention, wherein greed, lust and avarice 
fought like the very beasts Spenser has 
symbolically shown them to be, the den 
that housed them should come toppling 
down, burying them, still struggling, 
amid dust and ashes. 

The gold room was doomed; born in 
fantasy, it vanished like a breath. Yet no 
fabulous palace of the olden poets’ fan- 
cies, wherein lurked a thousand ills and 
the passions variously enthroned, ever 
held more attraction for the wanderer than 
this dingy, indifferently lighted, but fas- 
cinating and seductive place. And when 
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all was over and night had drawn its cur- 
tains o’er the street, it is not difficult to 
imagine the’ portentous silence that re- 
placed the final turmoil at that ill-omened 
spot. 

Silence? No, rather stillness, broken 
only by the tiny fountain that still tin- 
kled and whispered there, and in the 
dearth of other sounds, seemed to speak of 
things remote; of laughing waterfalls, of 
the music of the leaves. It seemed to ask, 
too, what had all the bother been about? 
The breath of life—life only !—was the 
concern of nature, and the soul of a single 
flower of more moment than a soulless 
disc, though dignified by the majestic por- 
trait of the Goddess of Liberty. 

But the conspirators — figuratively 
buried !—what actually became of them? 
In the old dramas they would, one after 
the other, have fallen on their swords, and 
the people would have made ready to de- 
part at the spectacle of their gory bodies 
spread about the stage to the best ad- 
vantage for the artistic grouping of 
corpses. The modern higher ethics, how- 
ever, imposes no such fine conditions; “‘he 
who fights and runs away may live to fight 
another day”; that is the main considera- 
tion, and, in the words of Elijah, “It is 
enough!” 

The manner in which this somewhat 
“tame and impotent,” if essentially prac- 
tical, conclusion occurred may be found 
set forth the year following by the nimble 
paragrapher : 

“I waited outside (William Heath & 
Co.’s office) while Mr. Belden went in. I 
walked up and down the alley-way, wait- 
ing for him to come out. Deputy-sher- 
iffs, or men appearing to be such, began 
to arrive and to mount guard at Heath’s 
office to keep out visitors. After waiting 
a prodigious long time, as it seemed to me, 
Jay Gould came creeping out of the back 
door, and looking round sharply to see if 
he were watched, slunk off through a 
private rear passage behind the build- 
ings. Presently came Fisk, steaming hot, 


and shouting. He took the wrong direc- 
tion at first, and nearly ran into Broad 
Street, but soon discovered his error, and 
followed Gould through the rear passage. 
Then came Belden, with hair disordered 
and red eyes, as if he had been crying; he 
called, ‘Which way have they gone?’ and 
upon my pointing the direction, he ran 
after them. The rear passage led into 
Wall Street. At its exit the conspirators 
jumped into a carriage and fled the 
street.” 

As this version, by John Bonner, in 
1870, in Harper’s Magazine, has been 
currently accepted ; as it is republished in 
1887 by the veteran broker, banker and 
bulletin-maker, who has come to be re- 
garded as the biographer of the street; 
as the story has been permitted to remain 
for years in the many new printings of 
the ponderous volume by this writer, and 
as it has reappeared in many other forms, 
it may be assumed to have truth enough 
in it for all the practical purposes of what 
is called history. A narrative of “the 
day,” published in a work by William 
Worthington Fowler, merely records that 
the “guilty authors of all these calamities 
slunk away and buried themselves in the 
recesses of Erie castle on Twenty-third 
Street.” 

What transpired there—if they really 
met there?—the historian has no means of 
knowing. Personally, unless human na- 
ture was different thirty-five years ago 
from what it is to-day, recriminations 
were the order of the moment. Mr. Speyer 
(one of the leaders of the defeated clique) 
might have said to Mr. Fisk: “‘Why were 
you over-anxious about Grant?” Mr. 
Fisk, with equal propriety, might have re- 
torted: ‘“‘Why did you buy millions after 
the game was lost?”? Gould—if present at 
that post-mortem occasion—probably was 
the most silent and contemplative man in 
the group ; but later others spoke for him, 
and in the “steel-cut” biography already 
referred to, it appears, “he suffered on 
account of the transgressions of others.” 
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CHAPTER I 


N the early eighties Fairport considered 

| herself a city; but she was, in fact, an 

overgrown, delightful town, sprawling 

among the low hills of the Mississippi 
valley. 

She contained some brick houses, am- 
ple and of a pleasant homeliness, and a 
few grandiose colonial mansions. Of 
these the Winslow house caught the eye 
most quickly. Atherton’s Folly, the 
Fairport people had called the place; for 
the house was built by the first mayor of 
the town (Atherton, not Fairport, then), 
a man of vast schemes that had discount- 
ed the future too lavishly; wherefore he 
came to grief. Finally Winslow, the 
plow manufacturer, who had come to 
Fairport a poor lad in the beginnings of 
the town, but was now its richest citizen, 
bought the estate for a song; and it be- 
gan a new career of prosperity, as Over- 
look. 

That was fourteen years ago, in the 
late sixties; now, in 1881, a little smil- 
ing, pale boy played in the gardens and 
fed the pigeons and slid down the drive 
in winter. If he were pale, he was not 
languid; his dark eyes sparkled and his 
thick curls danced in the wind with his 
running. Sometimes a stout man of fifty, 
whose black eyebrows looked the blacker 
for his graying hair, would pace at the 
little fellow’s side. Sometimes a slender 
and beautiful woman would walk with 
the boy, bending a lovely dark head and 
often stooping to give him a quick caress. 
Whoever his companion, the servants 
would glance after the couple curiously. 
Every one in Fairport knew that the 





Winslows were not a happy pair and that 
their differences ran high over their only 
child. His very name hinted their com- 
bats. His Russian mother called him 
“Ivan,” his American father “Johnny” ; 
while the servants fell upon the just com- 
promise of “Johnny-Ivan.” 

Johnny-Ivan knew nothing of disputes 
between his mother, whom he adored, and 
his father, whom he respected and very 
cordially liked. 

Now, when Johnny-Ivan and _ the 
writer are first keeping company to- 
gether, he is nine years old, so big that 
he can almost dress himself, wears his 
knickerbockers attached to his shoulders 
by suspenders the small image of his fa- 
ther’s, and has come to hate his babyish- 
big collars. 

Already he was a voracious reader 
who had read (as he told his playmate 
Peggy) eighteen volumes of Oliver Op- 
tic. One day about this time his mother 
discovered him on the floor, both elbows 
propped on the leaves of a huge folio. 

Te answered her query about the book 
with a matter of fact, “Richard Three.” 

‘““Who wrote it?” said she, amused. 

‘“‘Shak-es-peare,” spelled the reader. 

“Mon Dieu! do you understand it?” 

“Not everything,” confessed the little 
boy, “but I like it; I like it awful much! 
it’s all full of kings and queens and 
fightings.” Johnny-Ivan had a martial 
soul. 

Yet on this day his ardor for brave 
doings has brought humiliation upon 
him. Really it has been responsible for 
his first quarrel with his first comrade; 
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and he is standing on the Winslow side 
of the high fence dividing the Overlook 
property from the Winter place, press- 
ing a dismal little face against the pick- 
ets. 

Hilma, his nurse, has run up to him, 
having loitered so long over her lace- 
making that she had not noted his van- 
ishing; wherefore it is only after a hunt 
that she has caught a glimpse of his blue 
blouse and white collar, and appeared 
before him in the natural ill-humor of a 
person who has been frightened. 

“Yonny-Ivan,” cried Hilma, “you is 
worse as a rat to run ’way. I tell your 
mummer. Wot you doing here?” 

“Nothing,” muttered Johnny-Ivan, 
scowling. 

“I bet you looking for Peggy. And 
you was looking for Peggy, yesterday, 
too, wasn’t you? And didn’t she go by 
yoost upturnin’ her nose at you?” 

No response beyond a wriggle of pain 
and impatience; relentlessly the inquis- 
itor turned the screws. 

‘‘Wasn’t you here, day before, too,— 
twicet? and she tossed her red head at 
you. And didn’t you take over your new 
little spade and your red pail and your 
best necktie, you naughty boy! I donno 
vot your mummer say—” 

“Oh, mamma don’t mind; mamma let 
me give the red one to a poor little boy 
on the street.” 

‘Well, you popper he mind!” 

“Anyhow, Peggy didn’t take them,” 
sighed the boy. 

“What you do to Peggy make her so 
cross?” 

“J—I bited her,” confessed the little 
boy, with a deep flush of shame. 

“Oh my! Ain’t you de bad boy, some- 
time! An’ she ain’t do notings to mad 
you?” 

The boy looked miserable; even when 
one is only nine and doesn’t so much as 
know the word by sight, one may have 
foregleams of chivalry; Johnny-Ivan 
hated to cast a reflection on Peggy; at 


the same time, it was ghastly to have 
Hilma think that there was no palliation 
for his shameful behavior. After a second 
of anguish, he stammered out his com- 
promise. 

“She didn’t do nothin’. She just said 
things.” 

“Wot tings?” 

“Well, she said—she said I wouldn’t 
be no good in a blood feud.” 

*“Wot’s a blood feud?” 

“Why, don’t you know? those things 
they have down South; when somebody 
shoots your grandfather and your father 
shoots him and his son shoots you—like 
that.” 

“I hope you don’t be,” Hilma re- 
marked, “but I don’t be so sure.” 

Johnny-Ivan brightened. He opened 
his heart a little wider. “It was only 
because, you know, Patsy Donavan on 
the Patch, he sassed Peggy and said her 
papa was a old rebel and ought to be 
hanged and she had red hair, and I 
fought him and hit him and he rolled 
over the bank. It was there in Winters’, 
you know, where the broke glass tum- 
blers and tin cans are in the ravine; and 
he didn’t have no shoes on and he cut his 
foot on a piece of glass and it was bleed- 
ing awful, and so I run down to help him 
and said I’d go for the doctor, for I didn’t 
know maybe he’d bleed to deff cr have 
the lockerjaw. But Peggy said you 
can’t bleed to deff from cutting your toe, 
nohow; and anyhow he was our foe and 
I was pusserlanimous and ornery to go 
and—and—what I did.” 

*“Wot did you done?” 

“T tied his foot up in my hangker- 
chif.” 

‘*Was it one of your new ones?” (Very 
sternly.) 

“No, Hilma, truly it wasn’t. It was 
one of my real old ones.” 

“Humph! It yoost happen dot way. 
You take you new ones, yoost so quick. 
But Peggy didn’t done right.” 

“Oh yes, she did, Hilma; that’s the way 
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you got to do if you’re quality and you 
live dewn South!” said Johnny-Ivan. 
His eyes lightened and he smiled. ‘“May- 
be she’ll speak to me to-day!” he cried. 

*Dot’s she now, ain’t it?” said Hilma, 
*‘koomin’ down the drive.” There before 
them, just glimmering past the clump of 
lilacs on the turn of the drive, was 
Peggy, herself; Peggy in her new white 
leghorn hat with the flowered ribbon; and 
her mother’s red parasol shimmering 
above the hat. Stepping daintily over 
the dusty road, her dazzling head well in 
the air, Miss Peggy approached. She 
was taller than the boy by good right, be- 
ing two years older. The little fellow 
bent quickly and fished a basket from out 
the long grass. “I got some figs for you, 
Peggy,” cried he. 

Not the slightest sign of hearing was 
vouchsafed by the haughty damsel; she 
looked past the peace offering and the 
little arms which held it, to Hilma’s 
stolid front. 

“Good evening, Hilma,” she cried with 
affable sweetness; and passed on. 

“Well, if sie ain’t upstuck!” cried 
Hilma. 

“It’s just keeping her word; she said 
she’d never speak to me again,” explained 
Johnny-Ivan; “she’s got to keep her 
word, you know,”—then, choking back 
a shake in his voice and quite forgetting 
his logic— ‘Maybe she’ll speak to me 
to-morrow!” he cried hopefully. 

Now, as it happened, Peggy, the ruth- 
less, felt what seemed to her degrading 
twinges of pity; besides, Johnny was 
nicer to play with than anybody else. 
Peggy, like many another proud heart, 
wasn’t anywhere near the height of hau- 
teur that she assumed; but she was in the 
chains of her own will. “I said I 
wouldn’t speak to him again to save his 
life; and I won’t!”? determined she, shut- 
ting her teeth and walking hard on her 
heels, such was her determination and 
stress of soul. She did not notice that the 
two men who had been raking the grass 


dropped their rakes and gesticulated. Nei- 
ther did she get anything from them save 
a shout. But she did hear a pounding 
thump behind her, and a horrible hoarse 
bellow. She flung a startled glance 
around the handle of the red parasol. 
She was a fearless little creature; but it 
wasn’t in childish flesh and blood not to 
be terrified by the great horned mass 
with its glaring eyes, bounding down the 
grassy wall slope, straight at her. Her 
single wild sweep of the landscape 
showed her the men were too far to help, 
and the fence was a wall of bristling 
pickets! But that same vision of terror 
had shown Johnnny-Ivan frantically 
tugging at the pickets and crying out at 
Hilma’s unready motions: “Hurry! 
hurry! knock ’em with the big stone! 
Peggy! here! here!” 

Instinctively she ran for the opening 
in the fence. She felt the hot dust of 
the brute’s onset; her heart pounded in 
her breast, as her feet flashed across the 
road. Suddenly, a form leaped before 
her; the parasol was wrenched from her 
hand and made a crimson splash through 
the air. 

“Get down! get down! Crawl through! 
Pull her, Hilma!” She knew Johnny- 
Ivan’s sweet high pipe, shrill now with 
intensity. She obeyed; but in the very 
act of kneeling, her wits righted them- 
selves, and she snatched Johnny’s blue 
shoulder and thrust it at Hilma. Before 
the boy could resist—if he had thought 
of any such action—a strong hand 
pulled him through the gap; and re- 
turned swiftly for the same service to 
Peggy. Peggy’s skirts caught on one 
of the loosened nails; but Hilma, usually 
so severe on the careless treatment of 
clothes, never slackened her mighty 
grasp. ending, tearing, bruising, 
scratching, Peggy was pulled through 
the fence. On the other side, she caught 
her breath; her eyes glued to the whirl- 
ing cloud of dust streaked with red and 
the huge dun shape impelling the cloud! 
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“Oh! look at mamma’s pah’sol!”’ wailed 
Peggy. “Silas is just stomping and 
tearing it all to frazzles! An’ I didn’t 
ask for it neither. Mymy! mymy! won’t 
mammy chastice me! she’ll be fahly rarin’ 
an’ chargin’!” Her clouded face cleared 
in a second. “I reckon that Silas would 
be doing me that same way wasn’t it fo’ 
you trowing the pah’sol at him, Jo’ni- 
van.” 

Johnny-Ivan blushed proudly, finding 
no expression save a feeble grin. 

“Jo’nivan,” said she in a dignified 
tone, “you done—I mean you have saved 
my life; of co’se I was obliged to thank 
you; and so I had to speak to you; and 
once I broke my word, why—why, I am 
naturally obliged to be going on speak- 
ing to you. Hadn’t it been for that, I 
reckon I couldn’t ever in this world, 
again, have pahted lips with you—” 

“But you did speak to me, Peggy!” 
Johnny-Ivan interrupted in some trepi- 
dation, “‘it’s all broked now!” 

“Of co’se it is; that’s what I say; so, 
now—I beg you’ pahdon, Jo’nivan.” 

“Oh-h!” breathed Johnny-Ivan, deep- 
ly embarrassed. 

‘Now less make up,” said Peggy. 


CHAPTER II 


THE HOUSE OF WINSLOW 


“Josiah Curwen Winslow was born in 
Merfield, Massachusetts, April 1, 1830, 
eighth in descent from the Pilgrim 
Father, Governor Edward Winslow. 
Through his mother (Miss Lydia Ann 
Curwen) our distinguished fellow citizen 
claims descent from the first families 
of Salem and the noblest stock of the 
Puritans.” The writer quotes from the 
biography in a massive and expensive 
volume entitled “Prominent Citizens of 
Winfield County, Iowa.” With a grim 
smile Winslow dampened the agent’s elo- 
quence, but he signed a check and pushed 
it across the desk. 


“Awful trash!” he muttered to him- 
self, “‘but never mind, perhaps Glga’ll see 
that there are other folks with ancestors 
besides the Galitsuins.” As a matter of 
fact, no one could set less value on ances- 
try than Mrs. Winslow, who was of the 
new order of thinkers in Russia. Never- 
theless, it was imbedded in her husband’s 
soul that she scorned him as bourgeois, 
because once that unlucky word had 
slipped off her tongue. The occasion 
was an outburst of her indignation over 
the absurd social distinctions in America, 
where she had dreamed all men were 
brothers; but Josiah made small account 
of her mood,—the word scorched him. 
That same day he despatched an art stu- 
dent to Plymouth to secure copies of his 
ancestors’ portraits. That is how the 
pensive Pilgrim scholar, Governor Jo- 
siah, came to hang in the Winslow li- 
brary. 

‘‘When the Galitsuins were crawling 
on all fours before your dirty Tatar 
khans,” remarked Winslow frequently, 
in imaginary interviews with his princess, 
“my ancestors were ruling free men!” 

Few people (among which few was not 
his wife) quite appreciated that Josiah 
possessed that which every great man of 
affairs must possess—imagination. In 
the first part of his life, this concerned 
itself with piling up money. As a boy, 
the only son of a poor New England 
minister, he dreamed of a great fortune. 
He went West to make it; he lived on 
crackers and chipped beef; he was often 
cold, he was generally hungry; but he 
was never discouraged. Even in the six- 
ties he was a rich man; the war made him 
far richer. His great factories could not 
turn out plows and sulky rakes fast 
enough for the teeming soil’s demands. 
At this period he was the master of Over- 
look, his mother and his only surviving 
sister living with him. He was proud of 
his mother; he loved his sister; and—he 
had the Old Colony Plow Works. 

The year following Madam Winslow’s 
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sudden death Josiah met the Princess 
Olga Galitsuin. This happened during 
his trip to Russia, where he went to in- 
troduce the famous Winslow chilled 
plows. He admired his princess as blind- 
ly and humbly as a raw country lad ad- 
mires the first beautiful summer visitor 
who flings him a smile. She was the 
daughter of a noble and ancient family. 
Her own branch was not rich, but they 
had a property sufficient to maintain 
their state in the country; and Winslow 
could hardly believe his good fortune 
when his suit was accepted by the head 
of the family, with most flattering 
promptitude. Not until long afterward 
did he come to understand their reasons. 

The nuptials came off, quietly, but with 
no lack of proper pomp; none, at least, 
obvious to a stranger like the bridegroom, 
who felt no misgivings save as to his own 
unworthiness. 

In fine, the hard-headed, daring, silent 
man ‘of business was in a golden dream. 
But the first jarring note came soon. 
One day, on their wedding journey, his 
wife gave away a priceless sable coat to a 
beggar. “But the man was cold, dear 
boy,” she pleaded, opening her charming 
eyes wider; “‘oh, bitter cold—and he was 
from little Russia. Can we not buy an- 
other?” 

Josiah gasped; did she have any idea 
how much money such a cloak was worth? 

No, a great deal, no doubt, but—smil- 
ing and pulling his ear—she had many 
other wraps, she shouldn’t miss it. He 
tried to explain; she listened with a 
plaintive attention. At last, her eyes 
slowly brimmed with tears. 

“Do you, too, feel money is more than 
human beings? I thought you Americans 
were brothers.” 

“How long do you think we should 
have any money to spend if we gave to 
every beggar?” he protested; but he felt 
the helplessness of the moderate man be- 
fore the fanatic. 

“Ought we to have money to spend or 
only money to give?” she wondered. 


“She is an angel but she is a child, 
too,” he reassured himself; “she doesn’t 
understand life. When I get her safe in 
Fairport she will be all right.” 

Fairport, good, honest, Western town, 
opened its eyes wide at the exquisite 
toilets, the amazing speeches and the be- 
wildering habits of this exotic. She made 
the whole town welcome to her samovar 
of an afternoon; and Serge Vassy—so 
Fairport abbreviated Vassilovitch—a 
Russian who lived on the Patch and was 
an inefficient mason when he wasn’t an 
efficient drunkard, might be seen touch- 
ing elbows with Judge Rockford, who had 
tried him for murder. Judge Rockford 
almost dropped his teacup when his near- 
sighted gaze finally focused Serge’s 
identity. He never smiled again at Mrs. 
Winslow’s teas. “She’s a very pretty 
woman,” said the judge, “very charm- 
ing, very cultivated, but if Winslow ever 
wants her sent to the lunatic asylum, let 
him come to me.” 

There was always a piquant story go- 
ing about the household at Overlook— 
especially after Miss Winslow married 
and went away. 

Since then, Overlook was become a 
topic more picturesque than ever at the 
Fairport “tea parties.” The cook ran the 
house until Mrs. Winslow’s opal bracelet 
was found under the sink and her string 
of pearls in the baking powder. At the 
time, Johnny was barely convalescent 
from scarlet fever; and Josiah Winslow 
was being patient and gentle with his 
wife. 

As the years and irritations went on he 
was not always so patient. These two 
who had hoped to be lovers, grew more 
and more unhappy; and the child be- 
came a prize of combat. 

Yet after Fairport had laughed, criti- 
cised and sorrowfully pitied, it invariably 
paid its tribute: the Princess Olga was 
charming. Her neighbor, Mrs. Winter, 
widow of Winslow’s partner, was a cold 
woman; but she grew to love the Rus- 
sian. She even tried her hand at the con- 
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version of Olga; but she was too shrewd 
to flatter herself that she made much im- 
pression. 

Josiah came to share her doubts. He 
came to apprehend that his wife’s nature 
was not to be gauged by his Anglo-Saxon 
standards. 

He could not understand her. And, 
little by little, his love retreated before 
the irritation of defeat. He began to 
suspect that she had carried her social 
principles so far that her own people 
were content to give her to any honorable 
man who would take her out of Europe. 
In fact, Prince Platen Galitsuin, the head 
of her branch of the family, admitted as 
much when Josiah had been last in 
Russia. 

““My sister is adorable,” said he, smil- 
ing, “and we are so glad to have had this 
opportunity to see her; but may I hint 
that we would better have our family 
gatherings in Paris rather than in Russia? 
—Oh, no harm has been done! Olga, 
thanks to you, is saved from being a con- 
spirator; but the indiscretions of a noble 
but ill-guided heart sometimes last in 
their effects after the causes are removed. 
One takes—so I am told—very tremen- 
dous oaths and vows; and my sister is 
devout, although she has renounced re- 
ligion.” 

Winslow’s face assumed the impassive 
mask it wore when he was making a big 
contract. 

“T suppose,” said he, “that Olga was 
mixed up with this damn stuff seven years 
ago?” 

“We have feared so—since,” admit- 
ted the prince diplomatically, ‘and 
now about Michael; my sister wants to 
take him. I suspect if he doesn’t go to 
America, he may take a less agreeable 
trip; ‘Michael’—this was said to me 
privately—‘Michael Michaelovitch is not 
bad-hearted, he has been led astray.’ ” 

“T’ve promised Olga to take him; but 
I don’t half like the notion; he strikes me 
as amiable and faithful; but there is 


never any telling when one of your mild- 
mannered peasants will take a scythe and 
mow your head off, because his infernal 
third section has considered you obnox- 
ious.” 

“Oh, I think you can trust Michael; 
and it will be a pleasure for Olga to talk 
Russian.” 

Winslow went away from the inter- 
view, smiling grimly. “To think of those 
damn smooth cusses doing me that way!” 
he muttered. But he showed neither anger 
nor discomfiture to Platen. “This ain’t 
the first bad bargain you’ve made in your 
life,” he told himself, “and it shan’t be 
the first you whined over. But neither 
they nor Olga shall get Johnny.” 

The only visible result of his discoveries 
was an interest in his own ancestors. 

He sent an order to a Boston corre- 
spondent for histories and books about the 
Winslows and Curwens, with the result 
that he found a bulky box of books await- 
ing him on his return to Fairport. 

He set to work nightly, to learn by 
heart a portion of the chronicles; and he 
kept his memory green by relating the 
doughty deeds of Kenelms and Edwards 
and Josiahs to the little wide-eyed listener 
whom he took on drives. So Johnny was 
told how Edward was the friend of Crom- 
well, who was not a king but greater; and 
how Josiah stamped out the witchcraft 
fever and how General John fought 
bravely for his king. 

“T guess my stories are not so nice as 
mamma’s?”’ fished Josiah once, artfully. 
To which the polite child responded : “Oh, 
I don’t know; they are both so nice and 
so different I can’t tell which is nicer.” 

“And are Michael’s stories nicer than 
either of ours?” says Josiah, with the little 
compression of his lips not quite a smile 
which looked so odd sometimes repeated 
on Johnny-Ivan’s delicate features. 

“They are nice, too,” answered the 
little boy. 

Michael Michaelovitch had become the 
coachman at Overlook. He was a past 
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master of narration. Many an afternoon 
did Johnny-Ivan sit enthralled in the har- 
ness room, while Michael’s hands polished 
the silver of the best harness, and Mi- 
chael’s tongue blazoned the past magnifi- 
cence of the Galitsuins. But the ex-serf 
was always careful to tag a disapproving 
addendum to his unctuous eloquence. 
“You must understand dose was wick-ed 
days, wick-ed days!” Certainly, some 
of his stories dealt with wicked days; 
those, for instance, which told of Vassilli 
the Great and Ivan the Terrible. But 
Johnny-Ivan loved the shudder of them, 
and he particularly loved the legends of 
Russian folk-lore. How the mythical 
Kaler swam the gulf of Finland, when 
the spirits of the North burned up his 
vessel with their hot breath. ‘Oh, I like 
Kaler; he’s just like Mammy’s Bre’r 
Rabbit!” 

Probably Josiah did not fully realize 
his own success in awakening his son’s 
imagination. At times he was as puzzled 
about his son as about his wife. 

It was before the Russian trip that 
Olga’s fever of humanity was diverted to 
the people whom her husband employed. 
She went on a personal tour of investiga- 
tion among their homes, but nothing came 
of her tenders of help and friendliness ex- 
cept the scarlet fever for Johnny-Ivan, 
brought back to him from a little girl just 
convalescent. The little girl’s case was 
very light; not so Johnny-Ivan’s. In 
wrath, Josiah demanded a quarantine and 
no visits to unknown households. To his 
surprise, his wife did not rebel. In truth, 
at this time her whole nature was con- 
centrated on her child’s peril. Day and 
night Olga watched over her boy. She 
obeyed the doctor with such implicit 
faithfulness and understanding, she had 
such keenness of observation, such cheer- 
fulness (before the patient) and such self- 
control, that a very cynical man of medi- 
cine and the world never afterward 
ceased to be her admirer. Josiah, him- 
self, with a grinding pain, felt his own 


futile love (which he had hoped was dead) 
stir again in his heart. Meanwhile, Olga 
hardly seemed conscious that her husband 
existed. So soon as Johnny-Ivan was con- 
valescent, she made his state the unan- 
swerable pretext to keep him with her. 
Josiah would watch on the wide portico 
for his little son, pacing up and down; 
or would sit in his library, the door open, 
on the chance of catching him as if by 
accident when he came by, and proposing 
a drive or a walk. 

The house was too far out of town for 
informal neighborly visits such as Fair- 
port has always delighted to pay. The 
Winters to the right, the Lossings to the 
left, would sometimes pull the great gong- 
like bell of the front door; or cronies, by 
appointment, would drive under the elms 
to take dinner with Winslow. But there 
were many lonely hours for the husband 
and wife. After her efforts at comrade- 
ship or charity had been thwarted among 
Winslow’s people, she found a welcome 
for her largesse and her sympathy among 
a few of her own people, settled on the 
common below Overlook. The quarter 
was known as the “Patch.” The Patch 
had no fine houses and very few comfort- 
able ones. It was dusty in summer and 
miry in winter. Drainage and sewage 
were left to the mercy of God and did not 
seem to find it, since the Patch was the 
home of diphtheria at a time when diph- 
theria was more dreaded than typhoid. 

On the Patch lived Serge Vassilovitch, 
in the overflowing family of his sister. 
His sister’s husband was not a patriot 
and reformer like Serge, he was merely 
a peaceful vender of old iron, rags and 
bottles, whose sole quarrel with the police 
was that he would keep his wares piled 
in the alley. There were, however, several 
comrades of Serge’s own household of po- 
litical faith, who had come to a land where 
all men were to be like brothers and were 
to welcome the new lovers of liberty with 
outstretched hands full of money. 

Olga, who had been through all the 
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acts, could understand the bewildered dis- 
appointment of her countrymen. With 
them she felt at home. By degrees, she 
came to spend much time in the Patch. 
She took Johnny-Ivan with her. “After 
diphtheria, I suppose, this time,” grunted 
Josiah. 

*T will not take Ivan anywhere unless I 
know it is safe,” said Olga, who had 
changed color. 

“Thank you,” said Josiah, but in no 
thankful tone. And he turned on his heel. 

About this time came the trip to Rus- 
sia. It was after their return that Mrs. 
Winslow began to receive a large num- 
ber of letters, all from aeross the seas. 
Josiah noticed that many of the letters 
were in the same hand. These letters bore 
not a Russian but a Swiss stamp. He 
knew perfectly the hand of the prince and 
of Olga’s two sisters. This minute, 
cramped chirography belonged to none 
of them; and, for the first time in his life, 
Josiah Winslow was tempted to open the 
letters of another. Notwithstanding, he 
kept silence; his only token of interest 
was that he sent Tim instead of Michael 
for the mail. All at once, the cramped 
handwriting was seen no more; simultane- 
ously, Serge Vassilovitch was remarked 
by Mrs. Winter to be slouching across 
the back yard of the Winslows far more 
frequently than of old. Josiah pondered. 
Nor were his ponderings without results 
of many sorts. 


CHAPTER III 
THE GOLDEN AGE 


The Fairport mothers sometimes looked 
at Johnny-Ivan with a pity which (had 
he perceived it) would have bewildered 
him. “Poor little lonesome chap!” said 
they. Really, however, Johnny-Ivan was 
not lonesome—there were four people 
whom he loved. 

Paramount was his mother. He wor- 
shiped his mother. As a rule, children 


have no acute perception 6f human 
beauty ; but Johnny-Ivan loved the sight 
of his mother as he loved the sight of the 
sunset or the flowers or the waving grass. 
Merely to be in her presence was a deep 
and exquisite content. He would nestle 
against her soft skirts by the hour, like 
a happy little dog, while she read or 
wrote or embroidered or played on the 
grand piano in the hall. He would patter 
by her side on her long walks until his 
tiny legs wobbled under him and his face 
was pale with fatigue, and she would turn 
remorsefully to clasp him in her arms and 
make him sit down to rest, with caressing 
Russian diminutives. 

He invested her with every attribute of 
splendor or loveliness. Once he broke out: 
“Mamma, I wisht you was a queen!” His 
mother laughed, but very tenderly: ‘In 
Russia I was a princess once,” she said. 
Johnny caught his breath: “Oh, let’s go 
back and you be a princess again!” 

“No, dear. It is wrong that there 
should be princesses or queens or any such 
people. They only oppress the poor. 
They have no right to have their beauti- 
ful palaces and live in luxury while the 
poor people toil for them, who haven’t 
even black bread enough to eat.” 

Johnny-Ivan’s sigh was weighted with 
disappointment. “I ’spose not,” he ac- 
quiesced sorrowfully. 

Very early Olga had interested her 
boy in the Russian political struggles. 
He was an ardent nihilist conspirator in 
kilts; and his journeys to the Patch with 
his mother were fraught with thrilling 
excitement. The Russian visit was a little 
disturbing. The aunts and uncles and 
cousins were so nice, so kind and generous. 
Yet these kind and delightful people did 
not love free Russia. This was perplex- 
ing. However, it made amends that Mich- 
ael, who was even nicer than Uncle Platen 
or his cousin, Michael belonged to the 
patriots. He was proud of the confidence 
reposed in him by his mother and Michael, 
and swore (on a sword stuck in the 
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ground) never to repeat any word told 
him. 

“He is one of us, Olga Ivanovna,” said 
Michael. He spoke in a new solemn voice. 
But maman clasped Johnny in her arms. 
She held him so close that he could feel 
her heart beat and he was stirred by an 
indescribable contagion of excitement. 
“Not that, Michael, not that!” she cried, 
“he is too young; and he is an American. 
But, he is old enough to keep a secret, 
the greatest of secrets!” 

“Yes, maman,” said Johnny-Ivan, 
“cross my heart!” He crossed himself 
on his tiny shoulder. “I won’t tell even 
Peggy—if you say so?” 

“Not even Peggy,” said his mother 
firmly ; and she added, averting her eyes, 
“not even papa; it’s our secret, because 
we are Russians; papa is American and 
he wouldn’t understand !” 

Were the truth known, Johnny felt it 
a harder strain to keep from telling 
Peggy than his father. He did not feel 
so well acquainted with his father; he ex- 
perienced a vague constraint in his fath- 
er’s presence. And a few days after the 
rite on the lawn something happened, 
which, slight though it was of itself, 
deepened this feeling to a sorrowful de- 
gree. 

Winslow had taught his boy to drive; 
and, naturally, so soon as the small John 
could turn the corner without upsetting 
the buggy, he yearned to drive alone. 
He was sure he only needed the oppor- 
tunity to convince the elders of his skill; 
and he often pictured to himself his fath- 
er’s surprise and pleasure if only such a 
chance came. The chance did come, and 
Johnny seized it. The cow barn, back in 
the big pasture, caught fire from an ir- 
responsible cigarette, smoked by one of 
the princess’? pensioners. Michael was 
over at the stable proper, when the alarm 
was given, just taking out Mr. Winslow’s 
buggy and the big gray. He sped away 
over the hill, first hitching the horse in 
front of the stable. 


Johnny knew his father ought to have 
the horse—hadn’t he heard him caution- 
ing Michael to fetch it in “at three 
sharp,” because he had an important en- 
gagement and must drive over the bridge? 
—and yet here was Michael off to the 
fire! Johnny-Ivan didn’t blame him; but 
how was papa to keep his engagement? 
Johnny-Ivan felt that he must act! He 
stood on his short tiptoes and untied the 
horse; this accomplished, he climbed into 
the buggy over the wheel—not risking 
the complicated manceuver of turning the 
horse from the ground—and drove away. 

The journey was uneventful; he—or 
Romeo, made the passage through the 
most crowded street of Fairport, and 
drew up at the office door without so much 
as the graze of a wheel. Wouldn’t his 
father be pleased! 

But his father frowned; where was 
Michael? he demanded. 

Johnny-Ivan explained; Michael was 
putting out the fire in the cows’ barn; he 
knew his father had an engagement; so 
he drove in, himself. 

Mr. Winslow’s black eyebrows knitted, 
nor did they smooth until his questions 
had gathered the whole story. Then 
Johnny heard him mutter, low: “Well, 
you are my son as well as your mother’s; 
go off half-cock, but manage to hit, some- 
how.” 

Johnny-Ivan was not quite sure whether 
he should consider this praise or reproof ; 
and an uncomfortable choke in his throat 
had succeeded the pleasant glow of antici- 
pation. “I thought you’d like me coming 
in,” he said, “you said maybe I’d learn 
to drive all myself; and I did; and be- 
sides, it was your engagement; you had to 
go, you said.” 

“That’s all right; but I could have 
kept my engagement with another buggy 
—didn’t I tell you never to get in with- 
out Michael?” 

“But Michael wasn’t there!” 

“Then you shouldn’t have got in; I 
didn’t tell you to drive me, I told Michael. 
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Johnny, it will save you a lot of trouble 
if you learn, right now, not to mind other 
folk’s business unless they ask you; for 
you’ve got to protect yourself.” Johnny’s 
face fell. “You might have broken the 
buggy or killed the horse or maybe killed 
yourself. You don’t know how to drive 
well enough. Remember, I mean what I 
say. You are never to get into the buggy 
and drive, without my permission, again. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir,’ mumbled Johnny-Ivan, 
very subdued now; his heart swelling with 
a painful sense of failure and injustice. 
He had wanted to help papa, and only 
been scolded for it; it wasn’t fair. He had 
never thought of his father as a severe 
man before; nor was he in the least afraid 
of him; but to-day an unacknowledged 
dread was working in his childish mind like 
the germ of a disease. And an incident on 
the way home gave the germ a chance to 
grow. Mr. Winslow drove to the grocery 
where the family supplies were bought— 
he had, long ago, discovered that his peace 
of mind at table was best secured by at- 
tending to the providing himself. While 
the grocer was writing the order on his 
pad, Johnny-Ivan studied the sights of 
the street. Opposite the store, a cottage 
of the older days still kept its place, al- 
though long since the neighbors of its 
kind had given way to brick blocks. 
Something strange had happened in this 
cottage. Not a fire, for there was not a 
sign of smoke or water; yet, behold on the 
sidewalk all the humble plenishing of the 
household! A flushed and disheveled wom- 
an was weeping on her apron, behind the 
rampart of bedsteads ; two very dirty little 
children rocked and howled in the rock- 
ing-chair; and a thick-set, baffled look- 
ing man, with his head down between his 
shoulders and his hands in his pockets, 
stood on the edge of the sidewalk and op- 
posed laconic murmurs to a sobbing 
stream of reproach. 

Johnny-Ivan’s curiosity and sympathy 
increased every second. Now and then, 


poignant phrases smote his ear: “Six 
childer, God have mercy on me! and me 
man should wurrk for thim, a misfortu- 
nate drunkard. . . . I ain’t seen a 
well day for three year! Tis crippled I 
am, wid the misery in me bones. 
No, I don’t drink, and shame to yous for 
the question! You don’t know how to 
trate a lady, nohow! . . . I don’t 
know where we'll go;.the neighbors is 
harder’n stones of the strate. Oh, I can’t 
go to the poor ’us! Me wid six childer. 
. « Oh, he’s gone, he’s left me! He 
blacked me eye. An’ if I did 
throw the flat-iron at him ’twas to save 
me life. I ain’t got a livin’ cint in this 
wurld— ’Twill kill me! *Twill kill me! 
Oh! Oh!” 

Johnny-Ivan was too innocent to detect 
the squalid truth under this tragic action ; 
the woman’s sobs wrung his heart. 

“Oh, papa, what is it? Can’t we help 
her?” he cried. 

His father compressed his lips in irony 
if not in humor. 

“What is it?” begged Johnny-Ivan. 

“Why just an eviction,” said Winslow, 
“they wouldn’t pay their rent and they’ve 
been turned out.” 

“But where will they go, papa? Have 
they got any other house?” 

“Oh, I guess they'll find a place. 
That’s all, Mr. Platt, good morning.” 

“Can’t you give the poor woman some 
money, papa?” said Johnny. 

“I’ve done all that’s necessary, John- 
ny,” said his father. 

“She’s running after us now, papa— 
look ! look!” 

In fact, she was making a staggering 
dash after the buggy which, but for her 
distraction, she might have recognized be- 
fore. 

Winslow gave Romeo a sharp clip with 
the whip; he never turned his head. “Oh, 
papa, she wants us to stop!” 

“Can’t you see”’—Winslow began the 
sentence in a testy tone, but as he looked 
down at the innocent little face he stopped 
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short ; he couldn’t tell the child the truth. 

The woman’s shrill outcry beat up 
through the rattle of wheels: “Oh, Mr. 
Winslow! Mr. Winslow! For God’s sake, 
don’t turn me out on the street, Mr. Wins- 
low! I'll pay you, if you'll only give me 
time—” Here the stout man caught up 
with her and could be seen soothing her 
with mingled cajolery and threats, while 
Romeo swung round the corner, out of 
sight. 

Johnny-Ivan’s face had paled; he was 
stricken dumb by his knowledge. It was 
his father, his father, who was doing this 
terrible thing! At once he was indignant 
and frightened. Some instinct warned 
him that he could do nothing by entreaty. 
He would tell his mother; she would help 
the poor woman. One single eyeblink he 
stole at his father’s stern face. He wished 
he knew what he was thinking. It was 
rather a pity that he couldn’t know, since 
Winslow’s comment ran as _ follows: 
“What an idiot I was to go to Platt’s. 
Forgot. I know that I told Holcomb to 
serve the writ, first pleasant day. There’s 
the woman fighting and drinking and 
beating those poor children and the 
neighbors complaining—but I didn’t 
want to tell Johnny that! He knows 
nothing about such things. I hope he 
didn’t take in what she was hollering, 
damn her! Holcomb’s got money to quiet 
her; why didn’t he?” Aloud he said: 
“You don’t need to worry about those 
children, Johnny, that officer will see to 
them. He’ll see to the mother, too.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied Johnny-Ivan, with 
a child’s superficial misleading docility. 

But he carried his experience straight 
to his mother, who was as moved as he 
could wish and promised to see about it 
and help the poor woman. “Papa’ll do 
what’s right, when he knows the truth,” 
she assured Johnny-Ivan; and, later, hav- 
ing hunted up the woman and paid for 
the cartage of her goods to a new domicile 
(in the Patch), she told her son that the 
neighbors had told lies about the woman 


to papa. There the incident closed. The 
impression remained. Johnny-Ivan was 
not quite so much at ease with his father ; 
he did not admire him with such an un- 
bounded trust. There was a shadowy fear 
which had never been before. Of nights, 
when he slept poorly, possibly on account 
of the cook’s remarkable choice of dainties 
for a child’s digestion, he would weary 
his head over problems not good for a 
child. He wondered why there are poor 
people. After much thought, he asked his 
father, who looked at him sharply through 
his glasses, saying, “Well, son, I am 
afraid you will be older than I am before 
you understand that; you see you treat 
any poor people you meet decently, and 
don’t worry about it; there aren’t many 
very poor people in Fairport.” 

“There’s a very poor family down on 
the Patch,” said Johnny—he thought he 
wouldn’t begin at once with the evicted 
family but try less obnoxious sufferers 
first—“there’s a little boy big’s me; can 
I give him my coat?” 

“No, nor anything else without ask- 
ing. I'll see he has a coat if he needs it. 
What’s his name?” 

“Serge Rodin.” 

“That hound’s nephew?—you keep 
away from them, Johnny, they are bad 
people, very bad. Mind you don’t go near 
them.” 

Johnny was silent; his father took him 
on his knee and gave him a simple, 
adapted-to-youth version of nihilists and 
their dynamic ways; he was troubled by 
the child’s unresponsive attention. He 
asked no questions; all his comment was 
an obedient, “No, sir, I won’t go!” mak- 
ing no sign of emotion over the atrocities 
of bombs and bomb-throwers. Winslow 
put him off his knee; and Johnny caught 
a mutter: “I believe she’s begun.” 

Johnny was glad to be free to run to 
his mother. Winslow’s harangue was re- 
peated with a child’s literalness, the tale 
ending: “And I didn’t say a word, mam- 
ma, like you said I never was to; I suppose 
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I might to papa, but I didn’t; he don’t 
know, mamma; you’ll have to tell him. He 
thinks our nice nihilists are wicked. He’s 
been told lies, I guess, just like he was 
*bout Mrs. Wiggins.” 

His mother kissed him. “That’s my 
own brave boy who can be trusted! Don’t 
tell any one; and if your papa wants you 
not to see Serge, all very well, don’t you 
go; I will get Serge what he needs.” 

But the sorrows of the poor and the 
wrongs of the misunderstood nihilists 
could only disturb a healthy child in pass- 
ing; Johnny-Ivan was too busy with his 
own crowded interests to be puzzled or 
saddened long. Besides his father and 
his mother, there were two other very 
dear friends of his in Fairport, before 
Peggy came. There was Michael, who 
was almost as splendid as Kaler. He was 
so strong he could wrestle with the colt 
and throw the colt. He never got cross; 
no, always smiling and pleasant and will- 
ing to let a boy ride behind him when he 
went after the cows. He used to be good 
to the horses. He would say in Russian, 
“Forward, my little Pigeons!” so much 
nicer than “G’lang” or “Gettup,” that 
Tim said. Johnny loved Michael. There 
was still another person of deep impor- 
tance in his little world, whom he loved— 
Aunty Winter. She lived, all by herself, 
in a beautiful big house, as big as Over- 
look; and she always gave a boy some- 
thing nice to eat. Likewise he enjoyed her 
conversation. ‘‘She seems such a sprightly 
lady,” he confided to his mother, in his lit- 
tle old-fashioned phraseology. 

Aunty Winter never had reveries, like 
his beautiful mother ; but all “grown-ups” 
appeared to have some difficulties of ap- 
proach. In Aunty Winter’s case, the 
blight on real enjoyment of her conver- 
sation came from solitaire. Often when 
Johnny called she would be busy with 
her cards spread before her, playing a 
most difficult game of solitaire, called 
Penelope’s Web. Later, when he was 
older and not so happy, she taught him 


the game. She used to say that John- 
ny Winslow was the only being she 
knew (herself excepted) who ever succeed- 
ed in conquering Penelope’s Web three 
times an evening. “In consequence,” said 
Mrs. Winter, with a curious little uplift- 
ing of her beautiful eyebrows, which all 
her friends knew as a kind of ironic paren- 
thesis around her marks of enthusiasm, 
“when Hopkins dies, I shall vote all my 
stock to make him the next president of 
the Old Colony !” 

If Johnny admired Mrs. Winter, he 
had company in plenty, though, perhaps, 
not such a plenty in the deeper feelings. 

Fairport admired Mrs. Winter, almost 
with abandon. It quoted her epigrams; 
it laughed itself into tears over her mim- 
icries; it praised her housekeeping and 
her lavish entertainments ; it accepted her 
loyally for its social leader; but there was 
always, deep down, an uneasy distrust. 
She was very good natured, but she “made 
fun” of people. And the gifted imitator 
of Luke Darrell driving a horse trade, or 
of old lady Carlisle who was deaf as a 
post but insisted on conversing at funer- 
als, might make the auditors of one joyous 
hour the subjects of another. So there 
was a reserve in Fairport’s affection, al- 
though none in either its admiration or 
its obedience. 

Mrs. Winter acted the first Lady of the 
Wardrobe, as well as many another ami- 
able réle toward the little boy. It was she 
who designed those suits of cotton or wool 
so nicely suited to the occasion that one 
would know that they must have origi- 
nated in the mind of a woman of tact. 
They were pretty, yet they were com- 
fortable, whereas the Princess Olga could 
think of nothing but a toilet of state, 
blue velvet and Irish point and a sash a 
boy couldn’t run in—if he did, it would 
trip him! Johnny’s mother was very glad 
to accept her friend’s kind offices. Nor did 
these stop at sailor suits and pea jackets 
and leather leggings; Mrs. Winter had a 
pair of fine eyes, always on scout duty for 
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loose buttons or rents. The result was 
that the friends of the family were rather 
bewildered by the good estate of Johnny’s 
clothes; but Mrs. Winter and the Wins- 
lows kept the secret to themselves. 

With Peggy’s coming, life grew even 
more interesting. Peggy had visited Mrs. 


the door-knob and slamming the door. It 
didn’t hurt so awful much; he didn’t cry. 
But he cried when he, himself, pulled out 
a big back tooth of Peggy’s the same way. 

Besides being so brave and so gifted, 
Peggy (although this mattered very little 
to Johnny-Ivan) was the prettiest girl in 


t Winter last summer, because there was town; her hair wasn’t at all red, really; 
yellow fever in Memphis where the Ruth- it was only a beautiful bright color, like 
erfords lived; and this spring they came _ the copper boiler in the kitchen; and she 

again, because Mrs. Winter was lonesome. could wrinkle her forehead and make her 

4 Peggy’s mother was with her; she was whole scalp move up and down as if her 
sick and she used to lie on the sofa and hair were a cap. Johnny-Ivan often 
write letters, every day, on a block, to begged her to show him how to do this 
Peggy’s papa. Peggy’s papa was a doc- entrancing feat; but she said it was a 
tor and he wasn’t in the least afraid of “conjure trick,” and she couldn’t tell. 
yellow fever or anything else on earth. Any one can see how absorbing Peggy’s 
Peggy said so. Oh, he was a mighty society must be. 
brave man! So was Peggy brave; she In this wise did Johnny-Ivan grow up, 
could take a toad right up in her hand; lonely but not lonesome, taught by the 
she killed a garter snake with a stick; she careless but not unkindly tongue of his 
never had a light burning in her room at father’s domestics, finding, by the magic 
night; down South, on her uncle’s plan- of a child’s alchemy, gold in everything, 

| tation, she used to ride bareback; and she and being a loving and happy child, al- 

| had a little gun of her own and shot though his father and his mother had 
birds; and she pulled Johnny-Ivan’s tooth little happiness and less love in their re- 
out with a string, by tying the string to _ lations. 

' (To be continued) 


A LAST WORD 
By Edith M. Thomas 


H BENT to hear if aught thou mightst require: 
“Yes, one thing only—but to me denied,” 
Thou saidst; the rest in smile and murmur died. 
To mystic-breathing embers sinks the fire; 
The watchful candle-rays the stars out-tire, 
When up from sleep thou comest, spirit-eyed, 
And with a smile thy lips again divide— 
“Yes, one thing,—Life!”—Death audits thy desire. 


— 


The years speed on. They distance me from thee. 
(Or do they bring thee near?) Yet comes no day, 
Whether that day be touched to peace or strife, 
But I, as one that, on the fenceless sea, 

Would greet a sail that silent holds its way, 

Still greet thee gone afar—Hast thou found life? 
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By Hector Fuller 


Il. 


ACROSS THE GULF OF PE-CHI-LI 


‘ ‘HE harbor of Cheefoo is very beau- 
tiful; rugged hills border the bay 
on three sides, seaward; the har- 

bor’s mouth is dotted with little islands; 
the waters of the bay are a wondrous 
blue, and to the eastward of the town 
there stretch away long reaches of sandy 
beach of the purest white, that sparkles 
and shimmers in the sun. 

As the correspondent, leaving this 
sandy beach, on which stood a small com- 
pany of his friends to bid him God-speed, 
turned his attention eastward, he could 
see in the bay the strange conglomeration 
of shipping he had to win past before 
striking the open sea. Here was an Aus- 
trian man-of-war close by a tall-masted, 
dainty barque belonging to the Standard 
Oil Company (you meet them in all the 
ports of the world) ; there was a German 
gun-boat surrounded by junks and sam- 
pans, and here, hardby each other, lay two 
sister fighting-ships—surely the strangest 
sisters in the world. For while they were 
both built at Armstrong’s, in England, 
and are identical in every line from 
truck to keelson, one flew the Yellow 
Dragon of China, the other the rippling 
Stars and Stripes. Both ships had been 
built for Brazil; the United States 
bought hers and christened her the New 
Orleans, at the time of the Spanish War. 

When the correspondent shoved off 
from the shore in his wretched-looking 
sampan there was a fine breeze, and the 
sailor men among his friends had said: 
“The wind’ll freshen. Look out to-night. 
It gets mighty dirty in the Gulf at 
times.” But once the sampan was passed 


the shipping, and the correspondent, 
standing in the bows of his cranky craft, 
had waved his helmet to the fellows he 
knew on board and who had been most 
kind to him, the wind drew ahead; and 
back and forth across the harbor’s mouth 
the sampan had to tack. 

Thus early in the voyage the adven- 
turer bound for Port Arthur learned that 
you can’t tack successfully with a Chi- 
nese sampan. They are flat-bottomed, 
with bluff bows that, when there is a swell 
on, hit the oncoming wave with a re- 
sounding spank and send the spray fly- 
ing high in showers. They will sail close 
to the wind, but they have no hold on the 
water, and as a consequence they make 
just a trifle more leeway than they do 
headway, and you are lucky if you don’t 
lose something of what you have gained 
on every board. 

She was an ugly-looking craft, this 
sampan. She had been scrubbed out the 
day before, but she smelt vilely and her 
sweetness was not helped by the thought- 
fulness of Sear Jin Chong, her head man 
—there were two of them, the other 
named Wong Foo Sung—who had put 
down some grass matting in the bottom 
of the tiny forward hold. She had two 
masts, the forward one a little bit of a 
stick hardly bigger than the walking- 
cane the correspondent now carries, the 
after one a spar about ten feet high. A 
little square yard was attached to 
halliards, which ran through a sheaveless 
block at the head of each mast, and the 
sails were held close to each mast by little 
strips of bamboo that ran from leach to 
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leach. The sails themselves were black 
with age, were ragged and greasy and 
ill-smelling, and among their patches 
could be noticed pieces of American flour 
sacks. 

The provisions the correspondent took 
with him consisted of tinned stuff ex- 
clusively—corned beef, sardines, tinned 
sausage and the like—stuff that required 
no cooking. He had one tin of cocoa and 
a tiny spirit lamp on which to boil water. 
The water he carried in bottles, just*as 
he got it from the stores. 

All that glorious summer afternoon 
this man, impatient for the open sea 
for it was on the cards that the customs 
authorities might stop him—beat about 
the harbor entrance, and it was only just 
before sundown that the wind cast off to 
the eastward and allowed him to round 
the big bluff that marks the westerly 
point of the harbor. By this time his pa- 
tience was about exhausted, and so he 
took out his sleeping-bag of canvas and 
turned in. 

To get down into the little hold was im- 
possible, and so, putting the loose boards 











which made the hatchway in place, he lay 
down on deck. It was not much trouble to 
go-to bed. The canvas sleeping-bag con- 
tained one blanket, and the extra shirt 
and things that the correspondent car- 
ried made a fairly good pillow. He made 
his night toilet by buttoning up his coat, 
tucked his booted and gaitered feet under 
the cover and was soon fast asleep. 

He was awakened about eleven o’clock 
by the spray dashing into his face, and he 
sat up and looked about him. The wind, 
he found, had increased to half a gale, 
but the night was wonderfully clear and 
the heavens were radiant with stars. The 
sea was running high, the white horses 
prancing in the starlight and the old sam- 
pan pounding and slapping the waves 
so that her timbers groaned at every 
smack. For a while the lonely man lay 
silent under the vast arch of the heavens, 
practically alone on the open sea, for the 
sampan had made so much northing that, 
in the darkness, the land was out of 
sight. And as he looked at the stars he 
thought of Tennyson’s: 

* * * “the boundless plan 
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That makes you tyrants in your iron 
skies, 

Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and 
brand 

His nothingness into man.” 

It takes a starlit night on the open 
sea, alone, to make a chap feel how less 
than nothing he is in the Great Scheme 
of Things. 

It soon became evident that the two 
Chinese, who had taken alternate turns at 
steering and at trimming the crazy sheets, 
were a bit uneasy. They made a tack 
which in about half an hour brought the 
watchers on the sampan within sight of a 
headland to the westward. It was this 
they were trying to reach past. The 
sampan was a half-mile short of the point 
and the wind was drawing more and more 
ahead. The Chinese wanted to quit then, 
and run back to a cove they knew of, but 
the correspondent thought it an _ ill 
augury for his voyage to turn back un- 
less he must, and so he insisted on at least 
another tack. Around went the sampan; 
hung for a moment in the trough of the 
sea, shipped a little more water than was 
healthy for her and doused the Chinese 
well. They don’t like water, and grunted, 
uncomfortably. 

Soon it was plain that nothing was to 
be gained by the bucketing the boat was 
getting, and so the correspondent gave 
his men, by signs, to understand they 
could run before the wind to shelter. 

Disgusted, he went to sleep. 

Sunrise found the sampan safely at 
anchor in a little sheltered bay; outside 
the wind was howling merrily—from the 
wrong direction—and the sea was danc- 
ing. There was no venturing out yet, and 
so the correspondent had the boat pulled 
in to the beach and he went ashore to 
stretch his legs. He had to climb a stiff 
hill after he had a grateful plunge, and 
when he got to the top he saw on the next 
hill to him a large company of Chinese 
hurling down rocks, some four hundred 


feet to the beach below. They rolled 
them to the edge, and there was short 
slant and then the rock fell away sheer. 
Sometimes a rock would stick half way 
down the slant, and then a Chinese, on 
his hind quarters, would slide along un- 
til he reached the rock and kick it off. 
It was a fascinating thing to watch. One 
expected to see a man follow the rock 
every minute. 

While watching this and wondering 
whether he had not better go back to his 
boat and get breakfast he was startled to 
hear an English voice say: ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,” in perfectly matter of fact tones. 

He turned to see an Englishman stand- 
ing close behind him, who added: ‘Just 
come from Port Arthur?” 

It turned out that the sampan had run 
into the bay, where many of the refugees 
from Dalny, Port Arthur and Newchang 
had come. When cards had been ex- 
changed—the stranger turned out to be 
E. S. Curtis, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, engaged in building a huge “go- 
down” for the reception of oil. Mr. Cur- 
tis invited the correspondent to breakfast 
and he was glad to go. The curious thing 
was that Mrs. Curtis did not seem at all 
surprised at the intrusion of a flannel- 
shirted, sunburned stranger with a huge 
revolver strapped to his waist. 

There passed an hour of bully good 
talk—they had no soda, but sparklets 
make a fine substitute—and then Wong 
Foo Sung stuck his head in the door and 
said with a grin: 

“Fung how!” 

*‘What does he say?” asked the corre- 
spondent of his host. 

“He says, ‘wind can do’,” replied Mr. 
Curtis, which, being interpreted, meant 
that the wind had changed and the voy- 
age might proceed. 

It was about seven o’clock when the 
cove was left behind and one caught the 
last glimpse of Mr. Curtis waving on the 
beach. 

But it seemed that the voyage was 
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destined to ill-luck, for in about two hours 
the wind died away altogether; the sun 
came out with fury, its heat augmented 
by reflection from the glassy sea, and al- 
though it was making progress to row 
along westward at about half a mile from 
the coast, it was so hot that the Chinese 
were loath to touch the oar. 

So anxious was the voyager to get on 
that he thought to shame his men by tak- 
ing the oar himself. Sampans are pro- 
pelled by one big oar from the stern, and 
to use this oar is an art. However, this 
man took hold and soon got the hang of 
it, although he had the boat yawing 
about from port to starboard like a 
drunken sailor. And while he worked— 
worked till his hands were blistered and 
the perspiration ran in streams—Jin 
Chong and Wong Foo sat amidships and 
smoked and drank great bowls of steam- 
ing hot, ill-smelling tea. They seemed to 
like to see the white man work, and so he 
soon gave up trying to be the whole thing 
and put them back to labor. 

This was the program for all day. 
Creeping along the coast at a snail’s pace 
with absolutely nothing in sight but an 
occasional sea fowl and the rugged and 
picturesque rocks. One might have done 
justice to the beauties of the scene had 
there not been anxiety in other directions, 
for the coast here is very beautiful. The 
rocks are like onyx, running in strata of 
various colors, and sometimes the sun 
would strike a patch that dazzled like 
jewels. The brightest colors imaginable 
were in these rocks and in the deep shad- 
ows they showed a royal purple. 

About four in the afternoon when, in 
spite of constant urging, the men were so 
tired they could hardly row any more; 
when the utter calmness of the sea, the 
desolate silence, the loneliness of it all 
began to get on the nerves; when the cor- 
respondent, gazing at the oily waters, 
found himself half unconsciously recall- 
ing “The Ancient Mariner” and repeat- 
ing “The very sea did seem to rot,” he 
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gave orders to turn into a little stretch 
of silvery sand, and there in the shade of 
the huge rocks he left the Chinese to rest 
while he stripped off and went for a 
bath. 

It would take a novelist to do justice 
to the beauty and the loneliness of this 
little cove on the coast of northern China. 
There was a jutting peninsula through 
which the waves had beaten a way, and 
now there stood a_ perfect archway 
through which one could see the coast 
stretching westward for miles. Under- 
foot, through the clear water, one could 
see strange creeping things; slimy béche- 
de-mer clinging to the rocks, or silvery 
fish in the deeper pools. The cliffs were 
crowded with sea fowl, and there were 
thousands of black ducks, who had evi- 
dently established here a permanent home. 

No wonder the man forgot for a time 
the strangeness of the errand he was on, 
and paddling about in the shade and the 
cool water, shook off his responsibilities. 
He was recalled to himself when he came 
back through the natural arch and looked 
toward the beach by seeing Wong Foo 
examining his clothes curiously, while 
Sear Jin Chong had the big revolver held 
fearsomely between thumb and _ finger. 
This would not do, so he hurried back to 
shore, and realizing that some one had to 
be “boss,” slapped one man and kicked 
the other and dared them with the most 
frightful penalties—which they could not 
understand—to touch anything belong- 
ing to him again. They only grinned, 
and so, to impress them, the lonely man 
took a shot at a mass of ducks, the report 
of the Colt sounding in that solitude like 
a cannon. 

The moral effect might have been 
greater had he brought down a bird with 
the bullet. But he missed! 

It was pretty hard to get along with 
these two Chinese, who seemed to misun- 
derstand swearing for compliments, but 
after a time the correspondent managed 
to make them understand that it was time 
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to be off, so, rather sullenly, they took 
to the oar again and west-by-north the 
voyage continued. 

A glorious sunrise awoke the corre- 
spondent early and the first thing he no- 
ticed was that the coast of China was now 
a hazy blue line, while to the northward 
there lay an island, a partly green cone 
rising sheer from the sea. It was soon ap- 
parent that a breeze, a favorable breeze, 
had sprung up during the night and had 
held well toward morning, but now it was 
calm again and once more the men had 
to row—*‘yolow” they called it. 

The sampan was in the Chang-san 
channel, and the island seemed only a few 
miles away, but hour after hour the men 
rowed and it seemed to get no nearer. 
The man was anxious to reach the island, 
because his water-bottles had smashed and 
he hoped to find a well, for he had only 
one bottle of distilled water left and he 
used most of that up making cocoa for 
breakfast. The tinned things he had to 
eat, too, were all salt and conducive to 
thirst, and the frightful heat from the 
glaring sun made much drinking a neces- 
sity. In the meantime the man was get- 
ting beastly lonely and simply ached for 
five minutes rational conversation with 
some one. A well-meaning friend who 
had bade him good-by on the Cheefoo 
beach had, at the last moment, thrust two 
books into his hands, and these, on ex- 
amination, proved to be Miss M. E. 
Braddon’s “To the Bitter End,” and 
“Her Fatal Secret,” by Bertha M. Clay. 
Now this man had been literary editor of 
his newspaper for years and had a taste 
in reading, but these novels, awful piffle 
as they were, he read two or three times. 
And even as he read he had wondered at 
the strange chance which led to a reading 
of how the noble lord met the farmer’s 
daughter by the old stile, away out here 
in the middle of the Pe-chi-li Gulf. 

He had read all the labels on his tinned 
goods; he had read a scrap of an Eng- 
lish paper in which something had been 


wrapped, and had corrected all the typo- 
graphical errors in it, and then in sheer 
despair he began to carry on one-sided 
conversations with the boatman, who must 
have thought him crazy. And then he re- 
called to mind what poetry he knew and 
recited that to Sear Jin, not much to his 
edification, but the Chinese really seemed 
to appreciate the rolling lines of Tenny- 
son’s “Revenge,” which he spouted from 
end to end. There seemed something ap- 
propriate in: 

“And the stars went down and the 
sun came out far above the summer 
sea” right in the midst of this waste of 
waters. 

It was about noon when the sampan 
touched at Tachu-Shan, or Great Bamboo 
Island, one of the largest of the Mia-tau 
group, and no sooner had the boat 
grounded on the shingly beach before the 
one family inhabiting the island flocked 
down to greet it. Such a family—there 
were about sixteen of them, of all ages 
and all degrees of dirtiness and all as 
naked as when they were born, their skins 
scaly and encrusted with dirt. They 
would not retire for anything the corre- 
spondent could make them understand, 
so, perforce, he had to strip and take his 
plunge in full view of them, and they 
seemed amused. The island, in spite of its 
sparse vegetation, supported a rather 
good looking herd of cattle, and when the 
correspondent saw the calves he thought 
at once of milk, and holding up silver 
money, he motioned to the islanders to 
get him some. He made them understand 
at last, but it seems that they knew noth- 
ing of milking. They did catch a likely 
looking cow under the intruder’s direc- 
tion, and he tied her to a post in the 
ground with a straw rope, got his cup 
from the sampan and tried to milk her. 

Probably no man had ever laid hands 
on this cow before. At any rate she 
bucked and plunged and kicked and 
snorted the while the islanders looked on 
and laughed, but milk—she would not 
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give a drop, and this for sheer contrari- 
ness, for her udders were filled. Perspir- 
ing and covered with cow hair he gave it 
up at last and went to the one well on the 
island for a drink. 

It proved to be a hole in the ground 
about fifteen or twenty feet deep, and the 
liquid it contained was green and foul and 
—looked poisonous. They drew up a 
bucket full for him and offered the mess 
with charming hospitality. It was like 
the stuff that Gunga Din carried in his 
water-skin—it “‘was slimy and it stunk,” 
but it was all there was to be had, so the 
man boiled some of it over his spirit lamp 
and—it wasn’t so very nasty after all. 

Leaving Tachu-San, the sampan passed 
Hesper Rock to port and, taking ad- 
vantage of a slight breeze that had come 
or, the boat sailed a course that would 
have brought her past Hwang-Ching- 
Tau Island. About five in the afternoon, 
while the correspondent was dozing he 
heard an exclamation from Wong Foo, 
usually the silent one, and looking for- 


ward saw the funnel of a steamer—un- 
doubtedly the Fawan, the despatch boat 
of the Chicago Daily News. There was no 
mistaking her. She had no masts and her 
one funnel, painted red and black, stuck 
up high in the air like the smokestack of 
a factory. She was in charge of Mr. 
Stanley Washburn, whom the correspond- 
ent had heard much about but had never 
met. 

The Fawan was a welcome sight, for 
the lonely correspondent was thirsty and 
the Fawan was generously supplied. Vi- 
sions of her trim cabin came before his 
eyes—there was an ice-chest, he knew, and 
beer, beer, cool beer in this awful heat. 
It was nectar from the Gods! 

But while he watched the Fawan with 
watering mouth Wong Foo crept for- 
ward and touched him on the shoulder 
and then pointed to the westward where 
the first signs of actual war were visible. 

Four grim, low-lying, black torpedo 
boats belonging to Japan! They moved 
along in royal fashion, noiseless, even, 
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swift, about two miles away, as if they 
were intent on going to the westward of 
Hwang-Ching-Tau. The correspondent 
surmised that those on board would be 
examining all the craft with glasses and 
so he ducked below into the ill-smelling 
hold, for the mere fact that a white man 
was on board a sampan out here would 
have been suspicious. And even as he 
watched these powerful engines of de- 
struction, their perfect alignment was 
broken and they dashed swiftly in differ- 
ent directions, each making for one of the 
large junks that lay nearly becalmed on 
the sea. 

Each one they boarded—this the cor- 
respondent saw through his binoculars— 
and searched for contraband of war. Nor 
did the .Fawan escape, for one of the tor- 
pedo boats overhauled her and an officer 
went on board and searched her, and 
warned her skipper not to go farther to 
the eastward—toward Port Arthur. 

The little sampan was not touched, 
probably because she seemed too small to 
be anything but a fishing boat, and the 
torpedo boats, finishing their work, lined 
up again and moved off swiftly to the 
eastward and were soon out of sight. 

By this time the wind had died down 
utterly, and so the correspondent put into 
the little bay at Hwang-Ching-Tau and, 
sitting on the beach with the fishing vil- 
lagers around him, watched the Fawan. 
She seemed to be going away, bound for 
Chefoo, and his heart sank. Then she 
turned—yes she was coming in! And the 
correspondent hustling his tired boatmen 
made them “yolow” him off to where she 
was coming to an anchor: 

“Fawan, ahoy,” he cried. “Is Mr. 
Stanley Washburn aboard?” 

A young chap in shooting costume ran 
aft: 

“Glad to see you, old man,” he said. 
“Come right aboard. Is there anything 
I can do for you? Heard you left Chee- 
foo three days ago.” 

“Yes,” said the dry-throated corre- 
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spondent, as he climbed over the bulwark 
and grasped the outstretched hand, “there 
is something you can do for me. I want a 
glass of good, cold beer.” 

*‘Awfully sorry, old man,” came the 
sorrowful reply, “but we finished the last 
of the Budweiser this afternoon.” 

There was soda on ice and there was 
Scotch, and soon the correspondent was 
at the Fawan’s hospitable table reveling 
in the spotless table-linen and the quiet 
deference of the clean Chinese waiters. 

There was an evening of bully good 
talk—talk of things that had been done; 
things that were yet to do, and the Faw- 
an’s log was produced so that the entry 
made that afternoon by the Japanese of- 
ficer of the torpedo boat might be seen. 

Because he was impatient to get on and 
would not miss a chance of a breeze the 


‘correspondent would not sleep on board, 


but at three in the morning he roused out 
his boatmen and started off again. But 
once at the outer edge of the tiny bay the 
wind was found to be dead ahead, and 
there followed hour after hour of dreary 
tacking about the harbor’s mouth; tack- 
ing that did not gain a foot for the sam- 
pan. Perhaps the correspondent might 
have persisted all day had it not been for 
the Fawan lying there in the harbor, but 
the thought of the welcome that was wait- 
ing and the good dinner and the jolly 
company—it was too much; and so about 
noon back went the sampan alongside the 
Fawan again. 

There followed one of those afternoons 
that deserves to and always will be written 
down as red-letter hours. There was a call- 
ing away of a long boat and a bully tramp 
over the rugged hills of Hwang-Ching- 
Tau, and from the top of one of the tall- 
est hills looking seaward the Japanese tor- 
pedo boats were seen once more as they 
hunted down junks in their search for 
contraband. And by and by they came 
down a rocky way into a peaceful little 
bay, whose waters were deliciously green 
and cool and whose beach was the whitest 
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sand, and they stripped off again like 
country boys going in the “crick” and 
took a grateful plunge and sat, nude and 
happy, on the soft sand and talked and 
breathed Romance. 

And they sent the Chinese boy back to 
the Fawan with a note to the skipper ask- 
ing him to send some tiffin, and because 
they were newspaper men, of course they 
had no lead-pencils and had to write the 
note on a card with the soft end of a re- 
volver bullet. And while they got sun- 
burned so that their backs were blistered, 
the man came with the basket and there 
was ice and things in bottles and—alto- 
gether it was a clean, joyous day! 

And when the Fawan went out on her 
way back to Cheefoo she gave the sampan 
a tow for a mile into the open water, and 
when the towline was cast off and the 
breeze came up fair for that hazy penin- 
sula, only about thirty miles away, and the 
correspondent hoisted his American flag, 
the white men on the Fawan gave the 
lonely man a cheer and watched him go 
with misgivings that he was going to 
prison—perhaps to death. 

But there was laughter and gladness in 
the hearts of all of them. 

All night onward through a beating 
sea, the worst the sampan had encountered 
yet; and when dawn came up the shadow 
of Reek Rock lay on the sampan’s bow. 
Directly ahead stretched the broad girth 
of the Liao-tung peninsula, a mass of 
rugged coast-line, the theater of war, but 
looking eminently peaceful in the morning 
haze. 

The correspondent was standing down 
in the hold, his spirit lamp was burning, 
he was making the last cup of cocoa he ex- 
pected to have for some time, for if he was 
to play hide and seek among these hills 
he must have some breakfast to do it on. 

“Huu-h,” came an articulate grunt 
from Sear Jin Chong, who, with a star- 
tled look on his face, pointed to two ugly 
torpedo boats that lay close in to the 


shore, scarce half a mile away. 
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It looked as if they on board must see 
the sampan, there would be inquiries, im- 
prisonment ; an end of the enterprise. But, 
just then, down from the hills came one of 
those thick, impenetrable fogs so common 
in these parts and it fell like a drop cur- 
tain, shutting out the vessels of war as if 
they were not there. 

At once Wong Foo had stripped him- 
self of his clothes and was overboard into 
about four feet of water. The bottom was 
full of sharp and jagged rocks and the 
boat dare not venture any nearer. The 
correspondent, reluctantly leaving many 
things behind him, including his big re- 
volver, mounted on the shoulders of the 
Chinese and was carried ashore. Here was 
a cleft between the walls of the cliff, and 
into this the correspondent crept and 
waited while Wong Foo brought off his 
cocoa and a tin of corned beef and some 
beans, on which he broke his fast. 

Sitting there in the cleft, awed by the 
silence and the solitude and the evident 
proximity of danger, the correspondent 
tried to make the Chinese understand that 
they should go back to Hwang-Ching- 
Tau and should return in two days. He 
tried to explain to them that it meant fifty 
dollars extra to them if they came back 
in the appointed time. They nodded as if 
they understood ; grinned expansively and 
looked with apprehension at the veil that 
hid the torpedo boats. 

The correspondent shook hands with 
both of them—it really felt like parting 
from friends—and turned to climb the 
cliff into the unknown land. 

Half way up the toilsome way he turned 
and looked back. Above the fog the fun- 
nels of the torpedo boats were visible. The 
sampan had hoisted its sails and was kit- 
ing out to sea. 

Alone in a strange land! It made a man 
feel like a burglar to be about this early 
in the morning. It was impossible to climb 
up where he had landed and so the corre- 
spondent had to retrace his steps and walk 
along the beach until he discovered a 
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practicable place. He soon got on top of 
the hills and found himself close to a lit- 
tle settlement, evidently of Chinese farm- 
ers; mud huts, stone huts and grass huts, 
and from each kind issued forth dogs of 
every description who barked at him fero- 
ciously. He began to wish he had not left 
his gun behind. It was a case where dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor, and so 
he ducked and slid into a ravine and fol- 
lowed it downward until after some two 
hours’ hard walking he came out on the 
beach of a bay. At that time he did not 
know what bay it was. He had studied his 
chart assiduously, but he had done his 
navigation with a pocket compass and he 
might be, easily, fifty miles out in his 
reckoning. He decided, however, that it 
was Louisa Bay, and this it afterward 
proved to be. 

Now, filled as he had been with Japan- 
ese tales, of how Port Arthur was block- 
aded ; how the place was suffering for pro- 
visions; how Russia’s navy had been put 
quite out of business, it was not strange 
that the torpedo boats he had seen close 
in to the coast should have been taken for 
Japanese. 

But hardly had he got to a point over- 
looking the waters of Louisa Bay before 
he saw coming around the point eight 
ships of war, moving majestically and 
with grim suggestion of power; two cruis- 
ers, two torpedo boat destroyers and four 
torpedo boats. He thought they were 
Japanese, too, until moving across the bay 
they anchored in perfect order and their 
ensigns blew out to the breeze, the Rus- 
sian red cross of St. Andrew on a white 
field. 

Keeping out of the way and getting his 
bearings by compass the correspondent 
turned eastward, determined to make his 
way across the peninsula toward Port 
Arthur. The country was a succession of 
hills and on every hill there was a company 
of white-frocked soldiers of Russia, sig- 


naling or digging entrenchments or plac-. 


ing guns. At the foot of many hills there 


were carefully placed barbed-wire entan- 
glements and stakes driven into the 
ground, while the things that looked like 
sheep paths up the sides of the hills turned 
out, on close inspection, to be rifle-pits, 
with an embankment inside on which the 
firing soldiers could kneel. 

More than once this first day as a com- 
pany, sometimes a regiment of infantry 
came striding across the country, the cor- 
respondent had to dodge behind rocks or 
sink into the tall grass until the danger 
was past, and then he went on again, ever 
eastward, looking for Port Arthur and 
wondering if he had been seen by the sol- 
diers and was being stalked. 

It was nearing night when, tired and 
hungry and thirsty, with feet sore, and 
boots and gaiters sadly cut on the sharp 
rocks, that he came to the crest of a hill 
about five hundred feet high, from which, 
through his glasses, he could see the line 
of massive fortifications and even look into 
the bay of Port Arthur itself. 

It presented a busy scene. Battleships 
were in the docks and it was evident that 
a.crowd of men were at work on them. 
The streets, far from being deserted, 
seemed thronged with people, and he could 
see carriages driven furiously here and 
there. Then it came to him that the stories 
told by the Japanese that the bombard- 
ment of the town had caused the place to 
be deserted were no more true than the 
other stories. 

Along the line of fortifications sentries 
were everywhere. The correspondent had 
an idea that if he got into the town he 
would find some Englishman or American 
who would shelter him, and he tried to get 
through. Once he crawled more than a 
mile through a field of millet and heard 
the challenge of the sentry, as a patrol 
passed him, but further than this he could 
not go, and so turned back reluctantly. 

The sun was down by now and it was 
cooler, but the correspondent was tired 
and considered himself fortunate when he 
came to a Chinese village tucked in be- 
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tween two hills. They were a dirty lot, 
these Chinese. They crowded around the 
stranger, and the aroma was frightful. 
They, like curious children, felt the leather 
of his gaiters, examined the watch on his 
wrist, insisted on looking through his 
binoculars. They felt the texture of his 
clothes and tapped his empty water-can- 
teen and laughed. By dint of much jabber 
and many signs, the most potent among 
which was the holding of a Mexican silver 
dollar, he got them to understand that he 
wanted something to eat and they brought 
him rice which was dirty and corn cake 
which was sour. 

He saw chickens in the village and made 
signs that he wanted eggs. They laughed 
their comprehension of his pantomime and 
brought him eggs, but alas they were 
Chinese eggs—two years old or there- 
abouts and unfit for Christian consump- 
tion. At last he made them understand, 
and they brought him ten eggs, fairly 
fresh, for his dollar, and he promptly 
cracked the small ends on a stone and ate 
the ten of them. They were meat and 
drink to him. Then, because he did not 
like their evident envy of what Wemmick 
would have called his “portable prop- 
erty,” he left them, gave them a false cast 
as to the direction he was going and, hunt- 
ing a solitary ravine, found a fairly 
smooth, large rock and chose it as his bed 
for the night. 

One doesn’t sleep late in Dame Nature’s 
bedchamber, and as soon as the bed-cover 
—the sky—began to grow light the cor- 
respondent was on his feet and going back 
approximately over the same ground he 
had come. All day he ploughed his way 
over the rocks and over the hills; all day 
playing a dangerous game of hide-and- 
seek with the Russian soldiery, until about 
two o’clock he came once more back to 
Louisa Bay. 

Walking with circumspection along the 
beach he came to where a number of large 
Chinese junks were being unladen by Rus- 
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sian soldiers. They had evidently arrived 
from Newchang or Cheefoo during the 
night before; they were loaded with stores 
which, transhipped into carts, were being 
hurried off in the direction of Port Ar- 
thur. Perched on one of the junks was a 
Russian officer, looking eminently cool 
neat and gentlemanlike in his spotless uni- 
form. He was superintending the unload- 
ing. 

The correspondent got out of his neigh- 
borhood—back to the place where he 
landed, in hope that the sampan would be 
there, but it was not, and so the corre- 
spondent turned his face toward the bay 
again in the faint hope that there he 
might secure a sampan—-steal it if neces- 
sary—and get away at night. It was an 
easy matter to sail one alone back to Chee- 
foo. 

But as he trudged along—getting in- 
different to danger by now—he saw com- 
ing in his direction a full regiment of 
Russian infantry. There was only one 
chance not to be seen and that was to get 
up a hill. Up he went, the quicker for his 
practice of the last few days, and always 
wondering whether the soldiers beneath 
him would notice him. He gave little 
thought to the hill itself. He was on top; 
he was over; he looked up, and there, not 
five hundred yards away, stood a regiment 
of soldiers stripped to the waist and dig- 
ging entrenchments. They saw him about 
the same time that he saw them. It was a 
question who was the most amazed. 

For the luckless correspondent there 
was no place to run even if he had thought 
of running. It seemed a dime-novelish and 
impossible sort of thing to do outside of a 
cheap melodrama, but he drew his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and held it aloft 
as a sort of flag of truce—and he wished 
that it might have been cleaner. 

Then he marched toward the soldiers, 
wondering what he should say, and real- 
izing that the “bright eyes of danger” 
were shining full in his face. 


(To be continued) 


























AN INCIDENTAL QUESTION 


By Elliott Flower 


AUTHOR OF “THE SPOILSMAN; ETC. 


AVE Murray leaned back in his 
1) chair and looked thoughtfully at 
the young man before him. 

*So you have run up against an unan- 
swerable argument?” he remarked. 

“It seems so to me,” said the inexperi- 
enced Owen Ross. 

“My dear boy,” asserted Murray, “in 
the life insurance business the only un- 
answerable argument is a physician’s re- 
port that the applicant is not a good 
risk. What is the particular thing that 
has put you down and out?” 

“Faith,” replied the young man; “just 
plain faith in the Almighty. Perhaps, 
some time in your career, you have run 
across a religious enthusiast who consid- 
ers it a reflection on the all-seeing wisdom 
of the Almighty to take any measures for 
his own protection or the protection of 
his family.” 

“T have,” admitted Murray, “but gen- 
erally it has been a woman.” 

“This is a man,” said Ross; “‘a sincere, 
devout man. If he were a hypocrite, it 
would be different, but it is a matter of 
religious conviction—a principle of faith 
—with him to trust in the Lord. Life in- 


surance he considers almost sacrilegious— 
an evidence of man’s doubt in the wisdom 
of his Maker, and an attempt, in his puny, 
insignificant way, to interfere with the 
plans of the Great Master. To all argu- 
ments he replies, ‘The Lord will provide 
for His children.’ ” 

“And you consider that unanswer- 
able?” asked Murray. 

“In his case, yes. Even his wife is un- 
able to move him, although she wants in- 
surance as a provision for the future of 
the children and was instrumental in get- 
ting me to talk to him. How would you 
answer such a contention as that?” 

“I wouldn’t answer it; I would agree 
with him.” 

“And give up?” 

“Quite the contrary. While there can 
be no doubt that he is right as far as he 
goes, he does not go far enough. I would 
turn his own argument against him.” 
Murray leaned forward in his chair and 
spoke with earnest deliberation. “The 
Lord provides for His children through 
human instrumentality. Why should not 
the man be the human instrument 
through which the Lord provides for that 
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man’s family? The Lord does not directly 
intervene—at least, not in these days. If, 
in the hour of extremity, an unexpected 
legacy should come to relieve the neces- 
sities of that man’s family, he would say 
the Lord had provided. But it would be 
through human instrumentality: the 
legacy, and the method and law by which 
it reached them, would be essentially hu- 
man. If, when poverty knocks at the 
door, some generous philanthropist were 
moved to come to their relief, he would 
hold again that the Lord had provided ; 
if some wealthy relative sought them out, 
it would be through the intervention of 
the Lord; if, through his own wise action, 
they are saved from want, is he more than 
the human instrument through which the 
Lord provides? May not an insurance 
company be the chosen instrument? I say 
this with all due reverence, and it seems 
to me to answer his objections fully. Is it 
only in unforeseen ways that He cares for 
His children? Has He nothing to do with 
those cases in which reasonable precau- 
tions are taken by the children them- 
selves ?” 

Ross, the young solicitor, looked at his 
chief with unconcealed admiration. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “you’ve 
got the theory of this business down to a 
science. [’]l try the man again.” 

“It’s not a business,” retorted Murray, 
somewhat warmly, for this was a point 
that touched his pride; “it is a profession 
—at least, it lies with the man himself to 
make it a business or profession, accord- 
ing to his own ability and character. 
There are small men who make a business 
of the law, and there are great men who 
make a profession of it; there are doctors 
to whom medicine is a mere commercial 
pursuit, and there are doctors to whom it 
is a study, a science, a profession. You 
may make of life insurance a cheap busi- 
ness or you may make of it a dignified 
profession: you may be a mere annoying 
canvasser, or you may be a man who com- 
mands respect; but, to be really success- 


ful, you must have, or acquire, a techni- 
cal knowledge of the basis of insurance, 
a knowledge of law, and, above all, a 
knowledge of human nature, and even 
that will avail little if you are not tem- 
peramentally suited to the work. You 
can no more make a good insurance man 
of unpromising material than you can 
make a good artist.” 

Ross caught some of the enthusiasm 
and earnestness of Murray, and uncon- 
sciously straightened up. 

**You have made me look at the subject 
from a new point of view,” he said. “I 
confess I was rather ashamed of the solic- 
iting part of the work at first—felt a 
good deal like a cripple selling pencils to 
support a sick wife.” 

“And very likely you acted like it,” 
remarked Murray, “in which case the 
people you approached would so class 
you. It isn’t necessary to have the ‘iron 
nerve,’ so long identified with that branch 
of the work; it isn’t even helpful, for it 
makes a man unpopular, and the most 
successful men are the most popular ones. 
You’ve lost ground when you _ have 
reached a point where any man you 
know is not glad to see you enter his 
office. At the same time,” musingly, 
“nerve and persistence become fore- 
thought and wisdom when time proves 
you were right. I have known of cases 
where a man afterward thanked the so- 
licitor who had once made life a burden 
to him; but it is always better to change 
a man’s mind without his knowledge.” 

“Rather difficult,” laughed Ross. 

“But it has been done,” said Murray. 
“As a matter of fact, you are working to 
save men and women from their own self- 
ishness or heedlessness. If you think of 
that, you will be more convincing and will 
raise your work to the dignity of a pro- 
fession: if you think only of the com- 
missions, you will put yourself on the 
level of the shyster lawyer whose interest 
centers wholly in the fees he is able to get 
rather than in the cases he is to try. 
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There are pot-boilers in every business 
and every profession, but success is not 
for them: they can’t see beyond the needs 
of the stomach, and the man who works 
only for his belly never amounts to much. 
He will stoop to small things to gain a 
temporary advantage, never seeing the 
future harm he is doing; he is the kind of 
a man who hopes to rise by pulling others 
down. Remember, my boy, that insinua- 
tions as to the instability of a rival com- 
pany invariably make a man suspicious 
of all: when you have convinced him that 
the rival’s proposition and methods are 
not based on sound financial and business 
principles, you have more than half con- 
vinced him that yours aren’t, either, and 
that very likely there is something radi- 
cally wrong with the whole blame sys- 
tem.” 

“I’m glad you spoke of that,” said 
Ross, “There have been cases where in- 
sinuations have been made against our 
company, and I have been tempted to 
fight back the same way. A man is at a 
disadvantage when he is put on the de- 
fensive and is called upon to produce evi- 
dence of what ought to be a self-evident 
proposition.” 

“Never do it, unless the question is put 
to you directly,” advised Murray. “You 
must defend yourself when attacked, but, 
in every other case, go on the assump- 
tion that your company is all right, and 
that everybody knows it is all right. The 
late John J. Ingalls once said, ‘When 
you have to offer evidence that an egg is 
good, that egg is doubtful, and a doubt- 
ful egg is always bad.’ It’s worth re- 
membering. Many a man is made doubt- 
ful of a good proposition by ill-advised 
efforts to prove it is good.” 

“Tf that is invariably true,” with a 
troubled scowl, “I fear I have made some 
mistakes.” 

“The man who thinks he makes no mis- 
takes seldom makes anything else.” 

Ross brightened perceptibly at this. 

“You’ve made them yourself?” he 
asked. 


“Lots of them,” replied Murray, and 
then he added whimsically: “Once I 
placed a risk that meant a two hundred- 
dollar commission for me, and my wife 
and I went right out and ordered two 
hundred dollars’ worth of furniture and 
clothes. The risk was refused, and I 
never got the commission.” 

Ross laughed. 

“I’m beginning to develop enthusiasm 
and pride in the business—I mean pro- 
fession.” 

“Oh, call it a business,” returned Mur- 
ray, “but think of it as a profession. It’s 
the way you regard it yourself that 
counts, and you can’t go far astray in 
that if you stop to think what is required 
of a good insurance man. Sterling in- 
tegrity, for one thing, and tact and judg- 
ment. A man who brings in a good ten 
thousand-dollar risk is more valuable than 
the man who brings in one hundred thou- 
sand dollars that is turned down by the 
physicians or at the home office. And the 
first requisite for advancement is abso- 
lute trustworthiness. There are tempta- 
tions, even for a solicitor—commission re- 
bates to the insured that are contrary to 
the ethics of the business—and there are 
greater temptations higher up. You will 
learn, as in no other line, that a man 
wants what he can’t get, even if he didn’t 
want it when he could get it, and he will 
pay a high price for what he wants. Col- 
lusion in a local office might give it to 
him, in spite of all precautions taken; 
such collusion might be worth ten thou- 
sand dollars to a man who had no record 
of refusal by other companies against 
him, and ten thousand dollars could be 
split up very nicely between the local 
agent and the company’s physician. So 
integrity, unswerving integrity is rated 
exceptionally high, and the least sus- 
picion of trickery or underhanded deal- 
ing may keep a capable man on the low- 
est rung of the ladder for all time, even 
if it doesn’t put him out of the busi- 
ness entirely. You are paid to protect 
your company, so far as lies in your 
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“PERHAPS I CAN ARRANGE IT,” HE SAID AT LAST 
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power, and to get business by all honor- 
able means; if you resort to dishonorable 
means, even in your company’s interests, 
there is always the suspicion that you will 
use the same methods against its interests 
whenever that may be to your personal 
advantage.” 

Owen Ross pondered this deeply on his 
way home. It gave a new dignity to his 
occupation. He had taken up insurance 
because it happened to be the only avail- 
able opening at a time when he was out 
of employment. He had been a clerk for 
a big corporation that had recently com- 
bined two branch offices, thus materially 
reducing its office force, and Ross had 
been one of those to suffer. His father, 
a prosperous merchant, had expressed 
himself, when consulted, in this way: 

“T will give you a place here whenever 
that is necessary to enable you to live, 
but I would prefer that you should com- 
plete your preliminary business training 
under some one else. No boy can con- 
sider himself a success until he has proved 
his independence, and no boy can be sure 
he has proved that until he has made a 
secure place for himself outside the family 
circle.” 

So Ross, being wise enough to see the 
reason and justice of this, endeavored to 
show his independence by securing a posi- 
tion with Murray. And, although fairly 
successful from the start, he was only 
just beginning to take a real interest in 
his work. Murray liked him and encour- 
aged him: there was, he thought, the mak- 
ing of a good and successful man in him, 
and he frequently went to considerable 
trouble to explain the theory and practice 
of insurance. Then, too, he knew that 
Ross had married just before he lost his 
other position, and that he was living in 
a modest little flat on his own earnings, 
in spite of the fact that he had a father 
who-would be much more ready to assist 
him financially than he was to take him 
into his own office at that particular time. 
In fact, the elder Ross was quite willing 


that his son and his son’s wife should live 
with him, holding only that the family 
influence should not extend to his first 
business connections, but Owen deemed the 
flat a necessary evidence of his independ- 
ence. 

“T’ll get that sanctimonious optimist 
to-morrow,” he mused, as he walked 
along. “He can’t answer those argu- 
ments that Murray gave me. He is con- 
tent because the Lord will provide, but 
why may not I be the human instrument 
through which the Lord makes provision? 
That sounds presumptuous, but why not? 
Hasn’t He provided for others in just 
this way? Hasn’t many a man, convinced 
against his will, protected the future of 
those he loved barely in time?”. He 
laughed quietly at a thought that oc- 
curred to him. “If this man should be in- 
sured to-morrow and die the next day,” he 
went on, “he would think the Lord had 
provided, but if he has to pay the pre- 
miums for twenty years, he’ll think it all 
very human. I’m beginning to under- 
stand him.” 

He was still smiling at this quaint 
conceit when he entered his flat and was 
informed by his wife that Mrs. Becker 
had been there to see him. Mrs. Becker 
was a woman who did washing and occa- 
sional cleaning for them. 

“To see me!” he exclaimed. 
her dealings are all with you.” 

“It has something to do with insur- 
ance,” his wife explained. ‘She knows 
you’re in that business, of course, and 
she is in deep distress. She was crying 
when she was here this afternoon, but I 


“Why, 


couldn’t understand what the trouble 
was. She said she’d come back this even- 
ing.” 


Ross puzzled over this a good deal dur- 
ing dinner, and even tried to get some 
additional information by questioning 
his wife closely. Exactly what did the 
woman say? Her words might be “all 
Greek” to his wife and still be intelligi- 
ble to him, if only she could repeat them. 























“But I can’t,” she insisted. “I was so 
sorry for her and so helpless that I really 
didn’t hear it all, anyway. I only know 
that it had something to do with an appli- 
cation or a premium or a policy, and 
her husband is very sick and she needs 
money.” 

Ross began to speculate. The igno- 
rant have strange ideas of insurance, and 
very likely this woman thought she could 
insure a dying husband. His backbone 
began to stiffen at once. Of course such 
a thing was actually, as well as ethically, 
impossible, but it was going to be a very 
difficult matter to explain it to her, and 
he anticipated a distressing scene. His 
wife was interested in the woman, spoke 
frequently of her hardships and _ her 
courage, and had helped her to such 
trifling extent as they could afford. No 
doubt the woman had some wild notion 
that he, being an insurance man, could 
do this for her and would do it as a mat- 
ter of charity. Ethical questions do not 
trouble such people. 

When she came, he was prepared for a 
request that was impossible in honor and 
in fact, and he was ready to refuse it 
with such gentleness as he deemed due to 
a weary and desperate woman who did 
not realize what she was asking—the gen- 
tleness of sympathy coupled with the 
firmness of principle. Ross was a young 
man, inclined to exaggerate the impor- 
tance and difficulties of problems that 
confronted him, and he was disconcerted 
when he found that he had made an error 
in the basis from which he had reached 
his conclusion; the woman did not wish 
to insure a dying husband, but to pro- 
tect insurance he already carried. 

“Oh, good Mr. Ross,” she wailed, “you 


must fix it for me some way. If we don’t 


pay to-morrow, we'll lose everything. 
And we haven’t the money, Mr. Ross, not 
enough to pay the doctor even, and it’s 
worrying Peter more than the sickness. 
But you can fix it for us—of course you 
can fix it for us, 
fulness. 


” 


with appealing hope- 
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“Sit down, Mrs. Becker, and tell me 
about it,” he urged. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

She sank into a chair, and looked at 
him with anxious, tearful doubt and 
hope. Worn out with work and watch- 
ing, she was a prey to conflicting emo- 
tions. Never doubting that he could 
help her, she feared he might refuse. 
Her anxiety was pitiable, and it was some 
time before he could get the details of 
the story from her. Finally, however, 
he learned that in more prosperous days 
her husband had insured his life for five 
thousand dollars, and, even in adversity, 
had succeeded in keeping up the pay- 
ments, until stricken by this last illness. 
The sum that he had saved up for the 
next premium—the one due the follow- 
ing day—had been used for medicines 
and other necessaries, and now he was 
near to death. The doctor held out no 
hope; he might live a few days, but 
hardly more than that, for he was slowly 
but surely sinking. Until the previous 
night, when there came a turn for the 
worse, his recovery had been confidently 
expected, and his wife had worried little 
about the premium; the insurance com- 
pany would be glad to take it when he 
was well. 

“But he worried,” she said, with un- 
conscious pathos; “he worried and asked 
about it until—he couldn’t any more. 
He’s too sick to know now. But,” hope- 
fully, “he’ll understand when I tell him 
it’s all right.” 

Ross was as much distressed as the 
woman, but he could give her little com- 
fort. He could protect the insurance 
only by paying the premium himself, and 
he was not able to do that. Still, almost 
all policies provided for the payment of 
something proportionate to the amount 
paid in, even when the premiums were 
not kept up, so— He paused uncom- 
fortably at this point, for the woman’s 
attitude and expression had changed 
from tearful anxiety to dull, sullen sus- 
picion. She did not believe him; hke all 
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insurance men, he was ready to seize any 
opportunity to defraud her; she was 
helpless and a rich company would take 
advantage of her helplessness. 

“You can get the money, Owen,” his 
wife urged, almost in tears herself. 

“T’ll pay it back to you—when he 
dies!’ cried the woman, and Ross gave 
her a quick glance. It seemed heartless, 
but he saw it was not. The woman was 
tried beyond her endurance; she, with her 
two children, faced a future that was ab- 
solutely devoid of hope; she was sick, 
wretched, despairing, and the husband 
she had striven so hard to keep with her 
was already beyond recall. She spoke 
of his approaching death merely as 
something certain, that could not be pre- 
vented and that force of circumstances 
compelled her to consider. She had to 
think for herself and children, plan for 
herself and children, even at this fearful 
time, for there was no one to do it for 
her, no one to relieve her of any part of 
the burden. The problem of the larder 
and the problem of burial would confront 
her simultaneously; she had to face these 
cold, hard, brutal facts, in spite of the 
grief and sorrow of the moment. 

All this Ross saw and appreciated, and 
he gave his attention to various possible 
ways of raising the necessary money. 

“Perhaps I can arrange it,” he said at 
last. “In what company is he insured?” 

It proved to be his own company. In- 
stantly, his talk with Murray flashed 
through his mind. “You are paid to pro- 
tect your company, so far as lies in your 
power,” Murray had said. Absolute loy- 
alty to its interests was imperative. 
Would it be honorable for him to enter 
into any arrangement with this woman 
that would cost his company money? 
Had he any right to do more than the 
company would do itself? What would be 
thought of an employe in any other line 
of business who advanced money that was 
to be used to the financial disadvantage of 
his employer, however proper it might be 
in the case of some one else? 





“I can do nothing,” he announced 
shortly. 

“Oh, Owen!” cried his wife reproach- 
fully. 

“It is impossible!” he insisted. “If it 
were a proper thing to do, Murray would 
do it for her himself.” 

“Mr. Murray doesn’t understand the 
situation,” urged his wife. 

“Murray would understand my situa- 
tion and his,” he returned. “We are 
taking money from this company, we are 
its trusted agents, and we can not do any- 
thing that would be to its disadvantage. 
It is a matter of business integrity.” 

The woman did not weep now, but the 
look she gave him haunted him all that 
night. And his wife’s entreaties and re- 
proaches added to his unhappiness. 

“Why, Jennie,’ he explained, “I 
stand alone between the company and a 
loss of over four thousand dollars. I 
know that this man is dying; I know 
that, if I pay this premium, the company 
will have to pay out the full amount of 
the insurance within a few days; I know 
that the premiums paid to date amount 
to only about five hundred or six hun- 
dred dollars, which, under the terms of 
the policy, the woman will not wholly 
lose. For me, an employe, to conspire to 
get the rest of the money for her would 
be like taking it from the cash drawer. 
I won’t do it; I can’t do it after Murray’s 
talk to me to-day about business integ- 
rity !” 

“The company can afford it,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Ross, “and the woman needs 
it so badly.” 

“There are lots of companies and in- 
dividuals who could afford to let the 
woman have five thousand dollars,” re- 
plied Ross. 

Still, Mrs. Ross could not understand. 
If he had been willing to pay the pre- 
mium to another company, why not to 
his own? 

“Resign and pay it!” she exclaimed 
suddenly, feeling that she had solved the 
problem; but that was a greater sacrifice 




















than he was prepared to make. He was 
sincerely sorry for the woman; the case 
was on his. mind all the following morn- 
ing; but Murray’s talk had made a deep 
impression. This was one of the severe 
temptations of the business—the more 
severe because there was no question of 
corruption, but only of sympathy, in it. 
Such, he had read, were the temptations 
that led men of the best intentions astray 
in many of the affairs of life. 

He was thinking of this when he called 
to see the “sanctimonious optimist”; he 
was thinking of it when he advanced the 
arguments Murray had given him; he 
was still thinking of it when the man said 
he was almost convinced and would tele- 
phone him after talking with his wife. 
Consequently, this success failed to elate 
him. 

“The law of humanity,” he told him- 
self, “is higher and more sacred than the 
law of business.” 

He had walked unconsciously in the di- 
rection of his father’s office, and, still ar- 
guing with himself, he went in. 

“Father,” he said, “I want to borrow 
a hundred dollars.” The premium was a 
little more than that, but he could sup- 
ply the balance. 

“For what?”’ asked the senior Ross. 

“There is something I may wish to 
do,” was the enigmatical reply. “I will 
repay it as rapidly as possible.” 

“Commissions few and small?” laughed 
the senior Ross. “Well, a young man 
never finds out exactly what he’s worth 
while working for a relative or a friend, 
so this experience ought to be valuable.” 

Still undecided, but with the money in 
his pocket, Ross left his father’s office 
and went to his own. He wanted to pay 
that premium, but it seemed to him a 
very serious matter, ethically and actu- 
ally. The woman faced a future of pri- 
vation; he faced what seemed to him a 
crisis in his business career. He revolted 
at the thought of being false to his em- 
ployer, but to let the woman suffer would 
be heartless. 
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“A letter for you, Ross,” said one of 
the clerks, as he entered the office. “Your 
wife left it.” 

He opened it with nervous haste, and 
a notice of a premium due dropped out. 

“You must find some way to help this 
woman, Owen,” his wife wrote. “I went 
to see her to-day, and the situation is piti- 
able. She has used up every cent she had 
and is in debt. Her husband is conscious 
at intervals, and he looks at you so wist- 
fully, so anxiously, that it makes your 
heart bleed. Oh! if I could only tell him 
that the insurance was all right! It 
would give him peace for the little time 
that is left to him on this earth. Owen! 
resign, if necessary, but do what I ask!” 

Ross crumpled the note in his hand and 
walked into Murray’s private office. 

“Mr. Murray,” he said, “please accept 
my verbal resignation.” 

“What's the matter?” asked Murray. 

“T have no time to explain now,” said 
Ross. “I want to be released from my 
obligations to the company at once.” 

“You’re excited,” said Murray. 
down! Now, what’s the matter?” 

Ross hesitated a moment, and then 
blurted out the whole story. 

“You wish to pay this premium?” 
asked Murray. 

“I’m going to pay it!” said Ross defi- 
antly. “It will stick the company for 
more than four thousand dollars, but I’m 
going to pay it!” 

“And you wish to resign in order that 
you may do it honorably?” 

“Ves,?? 

“Pay it! said Murray. “But your 
resignation is not accepted. I wouldn’t 
lose such a man as you for ten times four 
thousand dollars.” 

“It is all right?” asked Ross, bewil- 
dered. ‘ 

“Of course, it’s all right,” asserted 
Murray. “As a matter of sympathy 
and justice, it is not only right but high- 
ly commendable; as a matter of financial 
profit to you, it would be despicable. Pay 
that premium, and I tell you now that 
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the company will never pay a death bene- 
fit with less hesitation than it will pay 
this one. What is one risk more or less? 
We do business on the general average, 
and any sum is well-invested that uncov- 
ers so conscientious an employe. Pay it, 
and come back to me.” 

Three minutes later, Ross, with the re- 
ceipt in his pocket, was at the telephone. 

“It’s all right,” he told his wife. “The 
premium is paid.” 

“Oh, Owen!” exclaimed Mrs. Ross, and 
her voice broke a little, “you don’t know 
what comfort you have given a dying 
man! If you could only see—” 

“Get a cab!’ he broke in. “He doesn’t 
know it yet, and you must tell him. Get 
a cab and drive like—” 

He stopped short, but his wife knew 
what he almost said, and she forgave him 
without even a preliminary reproach. 

His eyes were bright and his heart was 
light when he went back to Murray. Mrs. 
Becker’s situation was sad enough, but 
surely he had lessened the gloom of it by 
removing one great source of anxiety. 
He felt that he had done something 
worthy of a man, and it was a joy to him 
to learn that he could do this without 
transcending the rules of business integ- 
rity and loyalty. 

“T want you,” said Murray, and there 
was something of admiration in his tone; 
“T want you so much that I am going to 
put you in the way of making more 
money. You have a great deal to learn 
about the insurance business, before you 
will cease making unnecessary problems 
for yourself, but you have one quality 
that makes you valuable to me.” He 


paused and smiled a little at the recollec- 
tion of what had passed. “I would sug- 
gest,” he went on, “that you bear this 
in mind: life insurance is not for one life 
only or for one generation only, but for 
the centuries. Otherwise, we could not 
do business on the present plan. We ex- 
ist by reducing the laws of chance to a 
science that makes us secure in the long 
run, although, on the basis of a single 
year, there may be considerable losses. 
And a good company will no more stoop 
to shabby tricks than you will; nor will 
it seek to escape obligations through 
technicalities or petty  subterfuges. 
That’s why I told you to pay that pre- 
mium, and I respect you for doing it.” 

Murray picked up a memorandum that 
was lying on his desk. 

“By the way,” he added, glancing at 
it, “you must have made good use of the 
arguments I gave you, for your sancti- 
monious optimist telephoned that, if you 
would call this afternoon or to-morrow, 
he would arrange with you for a ten 
thousand dollar policy.” 

Grateful as Murray’s praise was to his 
ears, it was the greeting from his wife 
that gave Ross the most joy. 

“He was conscious for a moment and 
understood,” she said, as she put her 
arms around her husband’s neck, “and 
there was such an expression of restful 
peace on his face that it made me happy, 
in spite of the shadow of death hovering 
over. It made him a little better, the 
doctor said, but nothing can save him. 
And I’m so proud of you, Owen!” 

“To tell the truth, dearest,” he replied 
tenderly, “I’m almost proud of myself.” 


‘**An Incidental Speculation”? will appear in the January number 
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WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


By Israel Zangwill 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


M compliments to Christmas in 
that it preserves for us the 
word “merry,” the idea of which 
seems to have faded out of life. Strenu- 
ously occupied in saving worlds, and 
building up empires, or at least battling 
against their decay, the man in the street 
stalks tragically through a somber uni- 
verse, feverishly propounding fiscal prob- 
lems. He takes up the white man’s bur- 
den, but not in the sense of carolling it. 
He forgets that a mighty kingdom with- 
out happiness at its heart is but a melan- 
choly giant. Your genial dwarf has a 
wiser time withal. 

Considerations like these reconcile me 
to the pagan aspects of Christmas, to the 
monstrous paradox of celebrating the 
birth of Jesus with pantomimes, though 
I find it hard to swallow the live oxen I 
see outside butchers’ shops, ticketed 
“Choose your Christmas joint.” The 
large pathetic eyes remind me too critic- 
ally of those that gleam so naively in the 
paintings of the manger. 

But historically I recognize that ev- 
olution, not revolution, is the law of hu- 
man life; that traces of earlier feasts are 
kept in Santa Claus’s stocking, and that 
the Christian festival was compelled to 
take over, and transform to higher im- 
port, the saturnalia of earlier religions, 
and natural celebrations of the winter 
solstice. Holly and mistletoe do not grow 
in Palestine; the snowy landscapes of our 
Christmas cards are not known of Naza- 
reth or Bethlehem, mince-pie was not on 
the menu of the Magian Kings, and the 


Christmas tree has its roots in Teutonic 
soil. But even as the painters of each 
race conceived Christ in their own image, 
so does each nation unthinkingly figure 
his activities in its own climatic setting. 
And perhaps in thus universalizing the 
Master, the peoples obeyed a true in- 
stinct, for no race is able to receive les- 
sons from “foreigners.” 'The message as 
well as the man must be translated into 
native terms: a psychological fact which 
missionaries should understand. 

Nor is it in the Palestine of to-day 
that the true environment of the Gospels 
can best be recovered, for though one may 
still meet the shepherd leading his flock, 
the merchant dangling sideways from his 
ass, or Rebecca carrying her pitcher on 
her shoulder, that is not the Palestine of 
the Apostolic period, but the Palestine 
of the patriarchs, reproduced by decay 
and desolation. The Palestine through 
which the Galilean peasant wandered was 
a developed kingdom of thriving cities 
and opulent citizens, of Roman roads 
and Roman pomp. Upon those bleak 
hill-sides where to-day only the terraces 
survive—the funereal monuments of fer- 
tility—the tangled branchery of olive 
groves lent magic to the air. That sea of 
Galilee, down which I have sailed in one 
of the only two smacks, was alive with a 
fleet of fishing-vessels. Yes, in the 
palimpsest of Palestine, ’tis an earlier 
writing than the Christian that has been 
revealed by the fading of the later in- 
scriptions of her civilization. And even 
where in some mountain village the rain- 
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bow-hued crowd may still preserve for us 
the chronology of Christ, a bazaar of 
mother o’ pearl mementoes will jerk us 
rudely back into our own era. But— 
saddest of all!—the hands of Philistine 
piety have raised churches over all the 
spots of sacred story. Even Jacob’s well 
is roofed over with ecclesiastic plaster; 
incongruous images of camels getting 
through church porches to drink confuse 
the historic imagination. Churches are, 
after all, a way of shutting out the heay- 
ens, and the great open-air story of the 
Gospels seems rather to suffer asphyxia- 
tion, overlaid by these countless chapels 
and convents. Is it, perhaps, allegorical 
of the perversion of the Christ-teaching? 

This suspicion, that “the secret of Je- 
sus” has been darkened and a doctrine of 
Life—“work while ye have the light, that 
ye may be children of light”—turned in- 
to a doctrine of Death, comes ever to my 
soul as I go through innumerable dark 
churches of Italy, those heavy airless 
glooms, heavier with the sense of faded 
frescoes and worm-eaten pictures, and 
vaults and crypts and moldering frip- 
pery and mildewed relics, and saintly 
bones mocked by jeweled shroudings and 
dim-burning oil lamps—the blue sky of 
Italy shut out as in a pious perversity. 
Are these the shrines of the Master, who 
drew his parables and metaphors from the 
vineyard and the sheepfold? The paint- 
ings of the Old Masters of Art and Faith 
serve further to misrepresent the teaching 
of the founder. Their insistence on the 
more dramatic elements of the great spir- 
itual tragedy throws Christianity quite 
out of perspective. Doubtless *tis more 
difficult to represent in art the everyday 
teaching of the prophet of righteous- 
ness, the stinging satirist of hypocrisy, 
the lover of light and of little children. 
Unfortunately pictures are the theological 
manuals of the simple (Picturae sunt 
idiotarum libri) and hence the falsifica- 
tion of the great message of peace and 
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good-will. The living teacher was over- 
cast by the livid light of the tomb and 
buried in the Latin of the Church. Per- 
haps the masses are only able to receive 
Truth crucified. 

The humanitarian turn given to Yule- 
tide by the genius of Dickens was at 
bottom a return from the caricature to 
the true concept. Dickens converted 
Christmas to Christianity. And to-day 
*tis held in so truly catholic a spirit that 
no man has an excuse for not eating his 
pudding like a Christian, and Jewish cir- 
cles have adopted it so fanatically that 
the little Jewish girl could ask compas- 
sionately, “Mother, have the Christians 
also a Christmas?” 

But over large stretches of the planet 
and of history it is Christianity that has 
been converted to Paganism; as the con- 
dition of its existence. Russia, was bap- 
tized a thousand years ago, but she seems 
to have a duck’s back for holy water. 
And even in the rest of Europe upon 
what parlous terms the Church still holds 
its tenure of nominal power. What par- 
son dare speak out in a crisis, what bishop 
dares flourish the logia of Christ in the 
face of a heathen world? The old gods 
still govern—if they do not rule. Thor 
and Odin, Mars and Venus—who knows 
that they do not dream of a return to 
their ancient thrones, if indeed they are 
aware of their exile? Their shrines still 
await them in the forests and glades; ev- 
ery rock holds still an altar. And do they 
demand their human temples, lo! the Pan- 
theon stands stable in Rome, and on the 
hill of Athens the Acropolis shines in im- 
mortal marble. Their statues are still held 
in adoration, and how should a poor out- 
moded deity understand that we worship 
him as art, not as divinity? It does but 
add to his confusion that now and anon 
prayers ascend to him as of yore, for how 
should a poor Olympian whose toe has 
been faith-bitten understand that he has 
been catalogued as pope or saint? Per- 
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chance some drowsing Druid God, as he 
perceives our scrupulous ritual of holly 
and fir-branch, imagines his worship un- 
changed, and glads to see the vestal led 
under the mistletoe by his officiating 
priest. Perchance in the blaze of Snap- 
dragon, some purblind Deity beholds his 
old fire-offerings and the savor of Tur- 
key mounts as incense to his Norse nos- 
trils. Shall we rudely arouse him from 
his dream of dominion, shall we tell him 
that he and his gross ideas were banished 
two millenniums ago, and that the world 
is now under the sway of gentleness and 
love? Nay, let him dream his happy 
dream; let sleeping gods lie. For who 
knows how vigorously his old lustfulness 
and bloodthirst might revive, who knows 
what new victims he might claim at his 
pyres, were he clearly to behold his power 
still unusurped, his Empire still the king- 
dom of the world! 


THE KING AND THE BEGGARS 


eo is the confusion of Chris- 
tianity and Paganism worse con- 
founded than in Spain, and on the 
Maundy Thursday, which preluded the 
sacrifice of the eight bulls, the King of 
Spain fulfilled his annual duty of washing 
the feet of a dozen beggars and waiting 
upon them at dinner. These offices of 
holy humility were performed up to a few 
centuries ago by other monarchs, but as 
Spain lags a couple of centuries behind 
the rest of the world, she still retains these 
vestiges of Christianity. 

I was curious to see how a king would 
comport himself face to face with the 
maxims of Christ. But to witness the 
performance in the royal palace was no 
easy matter. The Spanish official’s one 
idea is to put you off till to-morrow 
(mafiana), and he is quite willing that 
you shall wait in his office till then. To- 
morrow, can not he put you off till to- 
morrow? At last, in despair at the pleth- 


ora of fibs and politenesses, I meditated 
witnessing the performance as one of the 
beggars, but by the courtesy of our Am- 
bassador I was saved from the royal wash- 
basin. 

The ceremony took place at half past 
one, but long ere that hour hundreds of 
privileged spectators had squeezed into 
the side-gallery of the Sala de las Colum- 
nas. As the gallery has no seats, and the 
Sala no ventilation, these people passed 
the day in a manner befitting the peniten- 
tial season. The luckier beggars sat on a 
moreen bench, holding their high hats de- 
murely on their knees, their feet—so soon 
to be washed—planted on green baize. 
Yes, I saw at once that my desperate 
dream of figuring as a beggar would have 
been unrealizable—I had not the ward- 
robe. To the heights of respectability of 
the top hat I have never reached. The 
mendicants wore, moreover, elegant black 
cloaks, turn-down white collars, white 
ties, and the neatest of shoes and socks. 
Superfluous to say, they had been well 
scoured from head to foot in question. 
The foot had even been perfumed for the 
King’s kiss. These beggars were all be- 
tween forty and fifty, the very pick of 
the profession. The blind and the lame 
and the halt were duly represented, nor 
did the wooden leg fail. 

The Hall of the Columns was not re- 
markable for its columns, which were only 
half columns. It had a vaulted frescoed 
ceiling with six gilded electric chandeliers. 
The altar was draped with an apt tapes- 
try of the Last Supper, and guarded by 
bare-headed halberdiers. Six tall candles 
burned before it in silver candlesticks, and 
gold and silver ewers, a silver basin, and 
a lace-edged towel awaited the beggars’ 
feet. The spectators’ gallery ran along 
one side of the Hall; the other had been 
provided with a purpureal platform with 
central gold chairs for royalty, and 
plush on either hand for the ambassadors 
and ministers. Below this level, on a car- 
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peted dais, stood the dinner-table—a long 
table covered with a white cloth, laid with 
a dozen covers. A large jug, a wine glass, 
a tumbler, a plate, and a roll awaited 
each happy pauper. 

And now the elect began to enter by a 
door blazing with flunkeys. First to ar- 
‘rive was the Chinese Ambassador with 
his suite, in their embroidered wizard- 
like robes and knobbed hats. Then the 
Ambassadors sailed in, glittering with 
stars and orders, and enhanced by lovely 
ladies in white mantillas. Amid the blaz- 
ing costumes and uniforms, the American 
Ambassador, in simple evening dress and 
white gloves, struck a note of manly dis- 
tinction. As the arrivals thickened the 
excitement grew, and the names of the 
ministers were buzzed about, as the Cabi- 
net took up its position to the left of the 
royal chairs. But the beggars sat like 
statues, their top hats stolid. 

Long the royal chairs gaped emptily, 
dividing the diplomatists from the min- 
isters, but presently two halberdiers 
stalked through the door and spoke to 
the glittering beings on guard; there was 
a stir, a rustle and a hum, and in an- 
other instant a galaxy of royalty burst 
upon the scene, the Prince and Princess 
of Astorias, the Infantas Maria Teresa 
and Isabel—the Prince in the uniform 
of a brigadier-general, a blaze of medals, 
orders and epaulettes, and the ladies in 
silks and brocades and diamonds and 
pearls, and long trains borne by pages. 
The Queen Mother made a stage en- 
trance from the back of the platform, her 
elaborate train borne by a major-domo. 
With a bow to the ambassadors and an- 
other to the public—her ministers she 
ignored—she sank into the central chair 
and eyed the crowd curiously through 
her lorgnette. Around her were grouped 
the jeweled ladies of the Court—duch- 
esses and marchionesses and countesses 
—while the Hall was filled by grandees of 
Spain, wearing coats heavily broidered 


with gold, and curious red bows with gold 
keys pendent. It was all like a brilliant 
picture of Goya’s. But the tableaw was 
not complete. The pomp of the Church 
had still to be added to this apotheosis of 
humility. Servitors marched in, bearing 
great candles; there was a procession of 
monks in red. High priests appeared in 
gorgeous gold vestments, and the papal 
nuncio in mauve and purple. One of the 
churchmen carried a big Bible—’twas 
like a piece of pageantry rather than a 
book. Only the King was lacking to the 
proud scene—the Hall almost held its 
breath in tense expectation. Faint trum- 
petings were heard—it was a triumph of 
stage-management. A band of halber- 
diers from without struck up Espinosa’s 
march of the Death of Garcilaso, and to 
its slow, solemn notes, the young King— 
heralded by glittering officers and greet- 
ed by the uprising of the Queen and all 
the brilliant platform groups—came 
through the door, shy and smiling, clad 
in a black uniform and wearing the sash 
of Isabel the Catholic and the Collars of 
the Fleece. He seemed conscious of the 
Court, but wholly oblivious of the gallery, 
and in looks as in demeanor was like 
an English public school-boy. As the 
grandees unbuckled his sword, and took 
his helmet and gloves—as the priest tied 
a towel round his waist, sash-wise, he 
chatted boyishly with the papal legate. 
The smoke of incense rose with the 
chanting of prayers, and to this musical 
and odorous accompaniment the dukes, 
marquises and counts knelt at the feet 
of the beggars, to remove their left shoes 
and socks. Each beggar had his grandee. 
The Duke of Sotomayor, presumably the 
first nobleman of Spain, held the golden 
ewer and poured into the silver basin, and 
the King, kneeling before every beggar 
in turn, dabbled a little water over the 
foot, gave it a wisp of the towel, and 
kissed it. It was the affair of but a few 
minutes, terminated by a bow to the 
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Queen Mother, whose task it had been 
till the year before this. The beggars, 
their shoes readjusted, were now con- 
ducted up to their table, each still at- 
tended by his grandee. The Queen her- 
self gave the lame and the halt a push 
forward from her position of vantage 
above the pauper procession. 

The King now laid a plate for each, 
holding a kind of pancake. No beggar 
seemed to care for it. The King, unre- 
buffed, collected the plates and handed 
them one by one to the grandees, who 
passed them to the line of flunkeys, by 
whom they were removed without. The 
royal waiter then skipped about with 
great plates of fish. Though there were 
salmon and halibut, fried cod and conger 
eels, sardines and pickled sea-bream, red 
mullets, and many another dainty, the 
jaded appetite of the beggars was still 
untouched. The King tempted them with 
artichokes, with fried cauliflowers, with 
olives, with limes, with oranges, with 
prunes, with raisins, with aniseed, they 
maintained the same fastidious muteness. 
Still the King solemnly handed and re- 
moved the plates, still the line of grandees 
and flunkeys passed them punctiliously 
without. Gradually it dawned upon me 
that the beggars were not permitted to 
eat. They sat with gray, unchanging 
faces, their rolls of bread unbroken, their 
glasses empty. And still the King pur- 
sued his busy journeyings up and down 
the table. He set before each beggar 
whole birds, whole Dutch cheeses, only to 
remove them again with equal solemnity. 
He tantalized them with puff tarts, he 
mocked them with rice and milk, he wor- 
ried them with walnuts. It was no light 
task; for only the King’s own hand 
touched anything upon the table, and 
throughout all the weary hour, since his 
entry, all save the beggars had had to re- 
main upon their feet. But the dinner 
went on in solemn silence, broken only by 


the crash of a plate of fruit, which fell 


from the King’s hand. In that tense at- 
mosphere it was almost an incident, and 
the papers explained next morning that 
not the King’s inexpertness, but the ab- 
sence of the grandee who should have re- 
ceived the plate, was accountable for the 
catastrophe. It seemed only of a piece 
with these stately proceedings that the 
King should put down the plate whether 
a hand was there to receive it or not. But 
as a waiter he was a distinct success, and 
his occasional boyish upward smile at his 
sister on the platform was merely fra- 
ternal, and betrayed no sense of the hu- 
mor of the thing. It is only in Spain 
that so protracted a farce could be played 
with such gravity. The washing of the 
feet became quite real, compared with 
this meal, with this strange aping of 
the Barmecide prince of the Arabian 
Nights who gave the proverbial beg- 
gars’ banquet. Had the beggars par- 
taken of only a single dish, had they even 
broken their bread, the rest could have 
been symbolized, and the proceedings 
vastly curtailed. But no! the farce must 
go through to the hungry end, against 
the brilliant background of ambassadors, 
royalties, and ministers. At last the 
strange long meal was over. The King 
removed the rolls, the loaves, the jugs, 
the glasses; he gathered the knives and 
forks. There was a breathless instant. 
Would his Majesty remove the cloth? 
Yes, even this he did, though he crum- 
pled it up so amateurishly that there was 
actually a titter. But the grim mask of 
the beggars remained unchanged. The 
grandees buckled on the King’s sword, 
they buttoned on his gloves. The 
priests and the nobles filed out, bow- 
ing. The King bowed to the Queen and 
to the embassies and moved without amid 
his officers. The major-domo unfolded 
the Queen Mother’s train. She bowed 
low right and left, and right and left 
bowed lower back. And so with many 
graces and curtseyings the brilliant com- 
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pany vanished away, the beggars were 
left to their beggardom, and the stump, 
stump of the wooden leg plodding back 
to real life was like a stern summons 
calling us all back from this farcical 
fairyland. 

The ceremony has its impressive and 
beautiful side, no doubt, but I do not care 


for éditions de luxe of humility. ~The 
Imitatio Christi should not be so obvious- 
ly an imitation. 

And the beggars—these impassive in- 
struments of the pride that aped humil- 
ity? Perchance this washing of their 
feet by the King of Spain was the crown- 
ing humiliation of their lives. 


BALLADE OF PIPE AND BOOK 
By Clinton Scollard 


_ swirling snow-gusts blur the blue, 
And wan the ways of winter lie, 
When, like shrill furies, down the flue 
The myrmidons of cold out-cry, 
Then give me not, fate, forth to hie 
And face Euroclydon’s white ire, 
But rather, as the hours slip by, 
A pipe and book before the fire! 


Let whosoever will pursue 
Pleasure where skimming skaters vie; 
Let whosoever fancies view 
The gliding sleighs with gleaming eye; 
Let whosoever wishes try, 
Skee-shod, old tyrant Time to tire, 
You ask my choice, and I reply,— 


A pipe and book before the fire! 


A pipe and book !—some “honey-dew !” 
A pipe and book !—no pedant dry! 
Romance with all her merry crew; 
Heroes who dare,—and never die! 
The Muse, not she of sob and sigh, 
But she who stirs the laughing lyre; 
These happiness for me supply,— 
A pipe and book before the fire! 


ENVOY. 


Prince, of the joys that fleetly fly 
This is the crown of my desire, 
With one dear friend I love anigh, 

A pipe and book before the fire! 
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THE GIRL FROM MERCURY 
AN INTERPLANETARY LOVE STORY 


BEING THE INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN PHONIC VIBRAGRAPHS RECORDED BY THE LONG'S PEAK 
WIRELESS INSTALLATION, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME MADE PUBLIC THROUGH THE COURTESY OF 
PROFESSOR CADUCIOUS, PH. D., SOMETIME SECRETARY OF THE BOULDER BRANCH OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INTERPLANETARY COMMUNICATION. 


By Herman Knickerbocker Vielé 


AUTHOR OF “MYRA OF THE PINES; ETC. 


It is evident that the following logograms form part of a correspondence between a young 
lady, formerly of Mercury, and her confidential friend still resident upon the inferior 
planet. The translator has thought it best to preserve as far as possible the spirit of 
the original by the employment of mundane colloquialisms; the result, in spite of many 
regrettable trivialities will, it is believed, be of interest to students of Cosmic Sociology. 


THE FIRST RECORD 





ES, dear, it’s me. I’m down here on 
Y the Earth and in our Settlement 
House, safe and sound. I meant to 

have called you up before, but really this 
is the first moment I have have had to my- 
self all day.—Yes, of course, I said “all 
day.” You know very well they have days 
and nights here, because this restless little 
planet spins, or something of the sort.— 
I haven’t the least idea why it does so, 
and I don’t care.—I did not come here to 
make intelligent observations like a dowdy 
“Sceing Saturn” tourist. So don’t be 
Uranian. Try to exercise intuitive per- 
ception if I say anything you can’t under- 
stand.—What is that?—Please concen- 
trate a little harder.—Oh! Yes, I have seen 
a lot of human beings already, and would 
you believe it? some of them seem almost 
possible—especially one.—But I will come 
to that one later. I’ve got so much to tell 
you all at once I scarcely know where to 
begin.—Yes, dear, the One happens to be 
aman. You would not have me discrimi- 
nate, would you, when our object is to 
bring whatever happiness we can to those 
less fortunate than ourselves? You know 
success in slumming depends first of all 
upon getting yourself admired, for then 


the others will want to be like you, and 
once thoroughly dissatisfied with them- 
selves they are almost certain te reform. 
Of course I am only a visitor here, and 
shall not stay long enough to take up se- 
rious work, so Ooma says I may as well 
proceed along the line of least resistance. 
—If you remember Ooma’s enthusiasm 
when she ran the Board of Missions to In- 
ferior Planets, you can fancy her now 
that she has an opportunity to carry out 
all her theories. Oh, she’s great! 

My transmigration was disappointing 
as an experience. It was nothing more 
than going to sleep and dreaming about 
circles—orange circles, yellow circles, with 
a thousand others of graduated shades be- 
tween, and so on through the spectrum till 
you pass absolute green and get a tone or 
two toward blue and strike the Earth 
color-note. Then with me everything got 
jumbled together and seemed about to 
take new shapes, and I woke up in the 
most commonplace manner and opened my 
eyes to find myself externalized in our 
Earth Settlement House with Ooma 
laughing at me. 

“Don’t stir!” she cried. “Don’t lift a 
finger till we are sure your specific gravity 
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is all right.” And then she pinched me to 
see if I was dense enough, because the at- 
mosphere is heavier or lighter or some- 
thing here than with us. 

I reminded her that matter everywhere 
must maintain an absolute equilibrium 
with its environment, but she protested. 

“That’s well enough in theory; you 
must understand that the Earth is awfully 
out of tune at present, and sometimes it 
requires time to readjust ourselves to its 
conditions.” 

—I did not say so, but I fancy Ooma 
may have been undergoing readjustment. 
—NMy dear, she has grown as pudgy as a 
Jupitan, and her clothes—but then she 
always did look more like a spiral nebula 
than anything else. 

(The record here becomes unintelligible 
by reason of the passage of a thunder- 
storm above the summit of Long’s Peak.) 

—There must be star-dust in the ether. 
—I never had to concentrate so hard be- 
fore—That’s all about the Settlement 
House, and don’t accuse me again of 
slighting details. I’m sure you know the 
place now as well as Ooma herself, so I 
can go on to tell what little I have learned 
about human beings. 

It seems I am never to admit that I 
was not born on Earth, for, like all pro- 
vincials, the humans pride themselves on 
disbelieving everything beyond their own 
experience, and if they understood they 
would be certain to resent intrusions from 
another planet. I’m sure I don’t blame 
them altogether when I recall those pat- 
ronizing Jupitans.—And I’m told they 
are awfully jealous and distrustful even 
of one another, herding together for pro- 
tection and governed by so many funny 
little tribal codes that what is right on one 
side of an imaginary boundary may be 
wrong on the other.—Ooma considers this 
survival of the group-soul most interest- 
ing, and intends to make it the subject of 
a paper. I mention it only to explain why 
we call our Settlement a Boarding-House. 
A Boarding-House, you must know,’ is 


fundamentally a hunting pack which one 
can affiliate with or separate from at will. 
—Rather a pale yellow idea, isn’t it? 
Ooma thinks it necessary to conform to it 
in order to be considered respectable, 
which is the one thing on Earth most de- 
sired.—What, dear?—Oh, I don’t know 
what it means to be respectable any more 
than you do.—One thing more. You'll 
have to draw on your imagination! Ooma 
is called here Mrs. Bloomer.—Her own 
name was just a little too unearthly. Mrs. 
signifies that a woman is married.—What? 
—Oh, no, no, no, nothing of the sort.— 
But I shall have to leave that for another 
time. I’m not at all sure how it is my- 
self. ; 

By the way, if any one should ask you 
where I am, just say I’ve left the planet, 
and you don’t know when I shall be back. 
—yYes, you know who I mean.—And, 
dear, perhaps you might drop a hint that 
I detest all foreigners, especially Jupi- 
tans.—Please don’t laugh so hard; you'll 
get the atmospheric molecules all woozy. 
—lIndeed, there’s not the slightest danger 
here. Just fancy, if you please, beings 
who don’t know when they are hungry 
without consulting’ a wretched little 
mechanism, and who measure their radius 
of conception by the length of their own 
feet.—Of course I shall be on hand for 
the Solstice! I wouldn’t miss that for an 
asteroid !—Oh, did I really promise that? 
Well, P’ll tell you about hi-m another time. 


THE SECOND RECORD 


THOUGH PROBABLY THIRD COMMUNICATION 


—I really must not waste so much gray 
matter, dear, over unimportant details. 
But I simply had to tell you all about 
my struggles with the clothes. When 
Ooma came back, just as I had mastered 
them with the aid of her diagrams, the 
dear thing was so much pleased she ac- 
tually hugged me, and I must confess the 
effect made me forget my discomfort. 
Really, an Earth girl is not so much to be 
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pitied if she has becoming dresses to wear. 
As you may be sure I was anxious to com- 
pare myself with others, I was glad 
enough to hear Ooma suggest going out. 

“Come on,” she said, executively, “I 
have only a half-hour to devote to your 
first walk. Keep close beside me, and re- 
member on no account to either dance or 
sing.” 

“But if I see others dancing may I not 
join them?” I inquired. 

“You won’t see anybody dancing on 
Broadway,” she replied, a trifle snubbily, 
but I resolved to escape from her as soon 
as possible and find out for myself. 

I shall never forget my shock on dis- 
covering the sky blue instead of the color 
it should be, but soon my eyes became ac- 
customed to the change. In fact, I have 
not since that first moment been able to 
conceive of the sky as anything but blue. 
And the city?—Oh, my dear, my dear, I 
never expected to encounter anything 
so much out of key with the essential 
euphonies. Of course I have not traveled 
very much, but I should say there is noth- 
ing in the universe like a street they call 
Broadway—unless it be upon the lesser 
satellite of Mars, where the poor people 
are so awfully cramped for space. When 
I suggested this to Ooma she laughed and 
called me clever, for it seems there is a tra- 
dition that a mob of meddling Martians 
once stopped on Earth long enough to 
give the foolish humans false ideas about 
architecture and many other matters. But 
I soon forgot everything in my interest 
in the people. Such a poor puzzle-headed 
lot they are. One’s heart goes out to them 
at once as they push and jostle one an- 
other this way and that, with no conceiva- 
ble object other than to get anywhere but 
where they are in the shortest time possi- 
ble. One longs to help them; to call a 
halt upon their senseless struggles ; to rea- 
son with them and explain how all the 
psychic. force they waste might, if exerted 
in constructive thought, bring everything 
they wish to pass. Mrs. Bloomer assures 


me they only ridicule those who venture 
to interfere, and it will take at least a 
Saturn century to so much as start them 
in the right direction. Our settlement is 
their only hope, she says, and even we can 
help them only indirectly. 

Not long ago, it appears, they had to 
choose a King or Mayor, or whatever the 
creature is called who executes their silly 
laws, and our people so manipulated the 
election that the choice fell on one of us. 

I thought this a really good idea, and 
supposed, of course, we must at once have 
set about demonstrating how a planet 
should be managed. But no! that was not 
our system, if you please. Instead of mak- 
ing proper laws our agent misbehaved 
himself in every way the committee could 
suggest, until at last the humans rose 
against him and put one of themselves in 
his place, and after that things went just 
a little better than before. This is the 
only way in which they can be taught. 
But, dear me, isn’t it tedious? 

Of course, I soon grew anxious for an 
exchange of thought with almost any one, 
but it was a long while before I discovered 
a single person who was not in a violent 
hurry. At last, however, we came upon a 
human drawn apart a little from the 
throng, who stood with folded arms, en- 
gaged apparently in lofty meditation. 
His countenance was amiable, although a 
little red. 

Saying nothing to Ooma of my pur- 
pose, I slipped away from her, and look- 
ing up into the creature’s eyes inquired 
mentally the subject of his thoughts; also, 
how he came to be so inordinately stout, 
and why he wore bright metal buttons on 
his garment. But my only answer was a 
stupid blink, for his mentality seemed ab- 
solutely incapable of receiving sugges- 
tions not expressed in sounds. I observed 
farther that his aura inclined too much 
toward violet for perfect equipoise. 

“G’wan out of this, and quit yer fool- 
in’,” he remarked, missing my meaning 


altogether. 
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Of course I spoke then, using the hu- 
man speech quite glibly for a first at- 
tempt, and hastened to assure him that 
though I had no idea of fooling, I should 
not go on until my curiosity had been 
satisfied. But just then Ooma found me. 

“My friend is a stranger,” she ex- 
plained to the brass-buttoned man. 

“Then why don’t you put a string to 
her?” he asked. 

I learned later that I had been address- 
ing one of the public jesters employed by 
the community to keep Broadway from 
becoming intolerably dull. 

“But you must not speak to people in 
the street,” said Ooma, “not even to po- 
licemen.” 

“Then how am I to brighten others’ 
lives?”’ I asked, more than a little disap- 
pointed, for several humans hurrying 
past had turned upon me looks indicating 
moods receptive of all the brightening I 
could give. 

I might have amused myself indefinite- 
ly, studying the rapid succession of vary- 
ing faces, had not Bloomer cautioned me 
not to stare. She said people would think 
me from the country, which is considered 
discreditable, and as this reminded me that 
I had as yet seen nothing growing, I 
asked to be shown the gardens and groves. 

“There is one,” she said, indicating an 
open space not far away, where sure 
enough there stood some wretched look- 
ing trees which I had not recognized be- 
fore, forgetting that, of course, leaves 
here must be green. I saw no flowers 
growing, but presently we came upon 
some in a sort of crystal bower guarded 
by a powerful black person. I wanted so 
to ask him how he came to be black, but 
the memory of my last attempt at infor- 
mation deterred me. Instead, I inquired 
if I might have some roses. 

‘Walk in, Miss,” he replied most civil- 
ly, and in I walked through the door, past 
the sweetest little embryonic, who wore 
the vesture of a young policeman. 

“Boy,” I said, “have you begun to real- 


ize your soul?” 


‘“‘Nope,” he replied. “I ain’t in frac- 
tions yet.” 

—Some stage of earthly progress, I 
suppose, though I did not like a certain 
movement of his eyelid, and one never can 
tell, you know, how hard embryonics are 
really striving. So I made haste to gather 
all the roses I could carry, and was about 
to hurry after Ooma, when a person 
barred my way.. 

‘Hold on!” he cried. “Ain’t you for- 
getting something? Why don’t you tak 
the whole lot ?” ' 

‘Because I have all I want for the 
present,” I answered, rather frightened, 
perceiving that his aura had grown livid, 
and I don’t know how I could have soothed 
him had not Ooma once more come to my 
relief. I could see that she was annoyed 
with me, but she controlled herself and 
placed some token in the being’s hand 
which acted on his agitation like a charm. 

As I told you, Bloomer had given me 
with the other things, a crown of artificial 
roses which, now that I had real flowers 
to wear, I wanted to throw away, but this 
she would not permit, insisting that such a 
proceeding would make the humans laugh 
at me—though to look into their serious 
faces one would not believe this possible. 
The thoughts of those about me, as I di- 
vined them, seemed anything but jocular. 
They came to me incoherent and incon- 
secutive, a jumble of conditional premises 
leading to approximate conclusions ex- 
pressed in symbols having no intrinsic 
meaning.—Of course, it is unfair to judge 
too soon, but I have already begun to 
doubt the existence of direct perception 
among them.—What did you say, dear? 
—Bother direct perception?—Well, I 
wonder how we should like to apprehend 
nothing that could not be put into words? 
You, I’m sure, would have the most con- 
fused ideas about Earthly conditions if 
you depended entirely upon my remarks. 
—Now concentrate, and you shall hear 
something really interesting. 

—No, not the One yet.—He comes 
later.— 
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We had not gone far, I carrying my 
roses, and Bloomer not too well pleased, 
as I fancied, because so many people 
turned to look at us (Bloomer has retro- 
graded physically until she is at times al- 
most Uranian, probably as the result of 
wearing black, which appears to be the 
chromatic equivalent of respectability), 
when suddenly I became sensible of a fa- 
miliar influence, which was quite startling 
because so unexpected. Looking every- 
where, I caught sight of—who do you 
suppose? Our old friend Tuk.—Mr. 
Tuck, T-u-c-k here, if you please. He was 
about to enter a—a means of transporta- 
tion, and though his back was towards me, 
I recognized that drab aura of his at 
once, and projected a reactionary impulse 
which was most effective. 

In his surprise he was for the moment 
in danger of being trampled upon by a 
rapidly moving animal.—Yes, dear, I said 
*animal.”—I don’t know and I don’t con- 
sider it at all important. I do not pre- 
tend to be familiar with mundane zodlogy. 
—Tuck declared himself delighted to see 
me, and so I believe he was, though he 
controlled his radiations in the super- 
cilious way he always had. But upon one 
point he did not leave me long in doubt. 
Externally, at least, my Zarthly Ego 
is a— 

(Note: The word which signifies a 
species of peach or nectarine peculiar to 
the planet Mercury is doubtless used here 
in a symbolic sense.) 

—I caught on to that most interesting 
fact the moment his eyes rested on me. 

“By all that’s fair to look upon!” he 
cried, jumping about in a manner human 
people think eccentric, “‘are you astral or 
actualized?” 

“See for yourself,” I said, holding out 
my hand, which it took him rather longer 
than necessary to make sure of. 

‘Well, what on Earth brings you here? 
Come down to paint another planet red?” 
he rattled on, believing himself amusing. 

‘Now haven’t I as much right to light 


on Earth as on any other bit of cosmic 
dust?” I asked, laughing and forgetting 
how much snubbing he requires in the de- 
light of seeing any one I knew. 

Then he insisted that I had a “‘date”’ 
with him.—A date, as I discovered later, 
means something nice to eat—and hinted 
very broadly that Bloomer need not wait 
if she had more important matters to at- 
tend to. I must confess she did not seem 
at all sorry to have me taken off her 
hands, for after cautioning me to beware 
of a number of things I did not so much 
as know by name, she shot off like a re- 
spectable old aerolite with a black trail 
streaming out behind. If she remains here 
much longer she will be coming back upon 
a mission to reform us. As for Tuck, he 
became insufferably patronizing at once. 

“Well, how do you like the Only 
Planet? and how do you like the Only 
Town? and how do you like the Only 
Street?” he began, waving his hands and 
looking about him as though there were 
anything here that one of us could ad- 
mire. But, of course, I refused to gratify 
him with my crude impressions. I simply 
said: 

“You appear very well pleased with 
them yourself.” 

“And so will you be,” he replied, “when 
you have realized their possibilities. Re- 
mark that elderly entity across the street. 
I have to but exert my will that he shall 
sneeze and drop his eyeglasses, and be- 
hold, there they go.”—Yes, my dear, eye- 
glasses. They are worn on the nose by 
people who imagine they can not see very 
well. 

“TI consider such actions cruel and un- 
kind,” I said, at the same time willing an 
embryonic girl to pick the glasses up, and 
though the child was rather beyond my 
normal circle, I was delighted to see her 
obey. But I have an idea Tuck regretted 
an experiment which taught me something 
I might not have found out, at least for a 
while. 


I had now been on Earth several hours, 
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and change of atmosphere gives one a 
ravenous appetite. You see, I had forgot- 
ten to ask Ooma how, and how often, hu- 
mans ate, so when Tuck suggested break- 
fast as a form of entertainment I put my- 
self in sympathy with the idea at once. 
Besides it is most important to know just 
where to find the things you want, and 
you may be sure I made a lot of mental 
notes when we came, as presently we did, 
to a tower called Astoria. 

I understand that the upper portions of 
the edifice are used for study of the Stars, 
but we were made welcome on the lower 
story by a stately being, who conducted 
us to honorable seats in an inner court. 
There were small trees growing here, 
green, of course, but rather pretty for all 
that; the people, gathered under their 
shade 1n little groups, were much more 
cneerful and sustaining than any I had 
seen so far, and an elemental intelligence 
detailed to minister to our wants seemed 
well-trained and docile. 

“Here you have a glimpse of High 
Life,” announced Tuck, when he had writ- 
ten something on a paper. 

“The Higher Life?” I inquired, eager- 
ly, and I did not like the flippant tone in 
which he answered : 

“No, not quite—just high enough.” 

I was beginning to be so bored by his 
conceit and self-complacency that I cast 
my eyes about and smiled at several pleas- 
ant-looking persons, who returned the 
smile and nodded in a friendly fashion, till 
I could perceive Tuck’s aura bristle and 
turn greenish-brown. 

“You can’t possibly see any one you 
know here,” he protested, crossly. 

“All the better reason why I should 
reach out in search of affinities,” I retort- 
ed. But after that, though I was careful 
to keep my eyes lowered most of the time, 
I resolved to come some day to the Astoria 
alone and smile at every one I liked. I 
don’t believe I should ever know a human 
if Tuck could have his way. 

Presently the elemental brought us de- 


licious things, and while we ate them 
Tuck talked about himself. It appears he 
has produced an opera here which is a suc- 
cess. People throng to hear it and con- 
sider him a great composer. At all of 
which, you may believe, I was astonished 
—just fancy our Tuk posing as a genius! 
—but presently when he became elated by 
the theme and hummed a bar or two, I un- 
derstood. The wretch had simply actual- 
ized a few essential harmonies—and done 
it very badly. I see now why he likes so 
much being here, and understand why his 
associates are almost altogether human. 
I don’t remember ever meeting with such 
deceit and effrontery before. I was so in- 
dignant that I could feel my astral fingers 
tremble. I could not bear to look at him, 
and as by that time I had eaten all I could, 
I rose and walked directly from the court 
without another word. I am sure he would 
have pursued me had not the elemental, 
divining my wish to escape, detained him 
forcibly. 

Once in the street again, I immediately 
hypnotized an old lady, willing her to go 
direct to Bloomer’s Boarding-House while 


- I followed behind. It may not have been 


convenient for her, I am afraid, but I 
knew of no other way to get back.—Dear 
me, the light is growing dim, and I must 
be dressing for the evening. Good-by !— 
By the way, I forgot to tell you some- 
thing else that happened—remind me of 
it next time! 


THE THIRD RECORD 


—Yes, I remember, and you shall hear 
all about it before I describe an evening 
at the Settlement, but it don’t amount to 
much.—I told you how cross and over- 
bearing Tuck was at the Astoria tower, 
and of the mean way in which he restricted 
my observations. Well, of all the people 
in the grove that day there was only one 
whom I could see without being criticized, 
and he sat all alone and facing me, just 
behind Tuck’s back. Some green leaves 
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hung between us, and whenever I moved 
my head to note what he was doing he 
moved his, too, to look at me. He seemed 
so lonely that I was sorry for him, but 
his atmosphere showed him to be neither 
sullen nor Uranian, and I could not help 
it if I was just a little bit responsive. Be- 
sides, Tuck, once on the subject of his 
opera, grew so self-engrossed and domi- 
nant that one had either to assert one’s 
own mentality or become subjective. 

—No, dear, that is not the only reason. 
There may be such a thing as an isolated 
reason, but I have never met one—they 
always go in packs. I confess to a feeling 
of interest in the stranger. Nobody can 
look at you with round blue eyes for half 
an hour steadily without exercising some 
attraction, either positive or negative, and 
I felt, too, that he was trying to tell me 
something which would have been a great 
deal more interesting than Tuck’s opera, 
and I believe had I remained a little 
longer we could have understood each 
other between the trees just as you and I 
can understand each other across the in- 
tervals of space. But then it is so easy to 
be mistaken.—I had to pass quite close to 
him in going out, and I am not sure I did 
not drop a rose. 

—There may be just a weenie little bit 
more about the Astorian, but that will 
come in its proper place. Now I must get 
on to the evening.—It was not much of 
an occasion, merely the usual gathering of 
our crowd, or rather of those of us who 
have no special assignment for the time 
in the large Council Room I have de- 
scribed to you. 

The President of the Board of Control 
at present is Marlow, Marlow the Great, 
as he is called, the painter whose pictures 
did so much to elevate the Patagonians.— 
.No, dear, I never heard of Patagonia be- 
fore, but I’m almost sure it’s not a planet. 
—With Marlow came a Mrs. Mopes, who 
is engaged in creating schools of fiction 
by writing stories under different names 
and then reviewing them in her own seven 


magazines. Next, taking the guests at 
random, was Baxter, a deadly person in 
his human incarnation, whose business it 
is to make stocks fly up or tumble down. 
—I don’t know what stocks are, but they 
must be something very easily frightened. 
—Then there was a Mr. Waller, nick- 
named the Reverend, whom the Council al- 
lows to speak the truth occasionally, while 
the rest of the time he tells people any- 
thing they want to hear to win their con- 
fidence. And the two Miss Dooleys who 
sing so badly that thousands who can not 
sing at all leave off singing altogether 
when they once hear them. And Mr. 
Flick, who misbehaves at funerals to dis- 
tract mourners from their grief, and a 
Mr. O’Brien, whose duty it is to fly into 
violent passions in public places just to 
show how unbecoming temper is. 

There were many others, so many I can 
not begin to enumerate them. Some had 
written books and were known all over the 
planet, and some who were not known at 
all had done things because there was no- 
body else to do them. And some were 
singers and some were actors, and some 
were rich and some were poor to the out- 
side world, but in the Council Room they 
met and laughed and matched experiences 
and made jokes; from the one who had 
built a battleship so terrible that all the 
other ships were burnt on condition that 
his should be also, to the ordinary help- 
ers who applaud stupid plays till intelli- 
gent human beings become thoroughly 
disgusted with bad art. 

In the world, of course, they are all 
serious enough, and often know each other 
only by secret signs, while every day and 
night and minute our poor earth-brothers 
come a little nearer the light—pushed 
toward it, pulled toward it, wheedled and 
tricked and bullied and coaxed, and think- 
ing all the while how immensely clever 
they are, and what a wonderful progress- 
ive, glorious age they have brought about 
for themselves.—At all events, this is the 
rather vague composite impression I have 
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received of the plans and purposes of the 
Board of Directors, and doubtless it is 
wrong. 

I suppose with a little trouble I might 
have recognized nearly every one, but the 
fancy took me to suspend intuition just 
to see how Earth girls feel, and you know 
when one is hearing a lot of pleasant 
things one does not much care who hap- 
pens to be saying them. 

I fancy Marlow thought less of me 
when I confessed that I am here only for 
the lark, and really do not care a meteor 
whether the planet is ever elevated or not. 
But he is a charming old fellow all the 
same, and the only one of the lot who has 
not grown the least bit smudgy. . 

Marlow announced that the evening 
would be spent in harmony with the vibra- 
tions of Orion, and set us all at work to 
get in touch. I love Orion light my- 
self, for none other suits my aura quite 
so well, and I was glad to find they 
had not taken up the Vega fad.—The 
light here? My dear, it is not even 
filtered.—Some of us, no doubt for want 
of practice, were rather slow about per- 
fecting, but finally we all caught on, and 
when O’Brien, no longer fat and florid, 
and the elder Miss Dooley, no longer 
scrawny, moved out to start the dance, 
there was only one who had not assumed 
an astral personality. Poor fellow, though 
I pitied him, I did admire his spunk in 
holding back. It seems that as an editor 
he took to telling falsehoods on his own 
account so often that the Syndicate is 
packing him off as Special Correspondent 
to a tailless comet. 

Tuck never came at all; either he real- 
izes how honest people must regard him 
and his opera, or else the elementals at the 
Astoria are still detaining him. 

We had a lovely dance, and while we 
rested Marlow called on some of us for 
specialties. Mrs. Mopes did a paragraph 
by a man named Henry James, translated 
into action, which seemed quite difficult, 
and then a person called Parker external- 


ized a violin and gave the Laocoon in 
terms of sound. To me his rendering of 
marble resembled terra-cotta until I 
learned that the copy of the statue here 
is awfully weatherstained. After this 
three pretty girls gave the Aurora Bore- 
alis by telepathic suggestion rather well, 
and then I sang “Love Lives Everywhere” 
—just plain so. 

—TI know this must all sound dreadful- 
ly flat to you, quite like “Pastimes for 
the Rainy Season in Neptune,” but 
Bloomer says she doesn’t know what would 
happen if we should ever give a really 
characteristic jolly party. 

We wound up with an Earth dance 
called the Virginia Reel, the quickest 
means you ever saw for descending to a 
lower psychic plane. That’s all I have to 
tell, and quite enough, I’m sure you’ll 
think.—What? The Astorian? I have 
not seen him since.—But there is a little 
more, a very little, if you are not tired.— 
This morning I received a gift of roses, 
just like the one I dropped yesterday, 
brought me by the same small embryonic 
I had seen in the flower shop. I asked the 
child in whose intelligence the impulse had 
originated, and he replied: 

“A blue-eyed feller with a mustache, 
but he gave me a plunk not to tell.” 

I understood a plunk to be a token of 
confidence, and I at once expressed dis- 
pleasure at the boy’s betrayal of his trust. 
I told him such an act would make dark 
lines upon his aura which might not fade 
for several days. 

“Say, ain’t you got some message to 
send back?” he asked. 

“Boy!” said I, “don’t forget your lit- 
tle aura.” 

“All right,” he answered, “I'll tell him 
‘Don’t forget your little Aura.’ I’ll bet he 
coughs up another plunk.” 

I don’t know what he meant, but I am 
very much afraid there may be some mis- 
take.—Oh, yes, I am quite sure to be back 
in time for the Solstice.—Or at least for 
the Eclipse. 
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THE FOURTH RECORD 


(Nore: Between this logogram and 
the last the Long’s Peak Receptive Pulsa- 
tor was unfortunately not in operation for 
the space of a fortnight, as the electrician 
who took. the instrument apart for adjust- 
ment found it necessary to return to Den- 
ver for oil.) 

—Yes, dear, it’s me, though if I did 
not know personality to be indestructi- 
ble I should begin to have my doubts. I 
have not made any more mistakes, that is, 
not any bad ones, since I went to the As- 
toria alone for lunch, and the elementals 
were so very disagreeable just because I 
had no money. I know all about money 
now, except exactly how you get it, and 
Tuck assures me that is really of no im- 
portance. I never told Ooma how the blue- 
eyed Astorian paid my bill for me, and 
her perceptive faculties have grown too 
dull to apprehend a thing she is not told. 
Fresh roses still come regularly every day, 
and of course I can do no less than ex- 
press my gratitude now and then.—Oh, I 
den’t know how often, I don’t remember. 
—But it is ever so much pleasanter to 
have some one you like to show you the 
way about than to depend on hypnotizing 
strangers, who may have something else 
to do. 

—I told you last week about the picnic, 
did I not? The day, I mean, when 
Bloomer took me into the country, and 
Tuck so far forgave my rudeness to him 
as to come with us to carry the basket.— 
Oh, yes, indeed, I am becoming thorough- 
ly domesticated on Earth. And, my dear, 
these humans are docility itself when you 
once acquire the knack of making them do 
exactly as you wish, which is as easy as 
falling off a log.—aA log is the external 
evidence of a pre-existent tree, cylindrical 
in form, and though often sticky, not suf- 
ficiently so to be adhesive. 

—That picnic was so pleasant—or 
would have been but for Bloomer’s anxiety 


that I should behave myself, and Tuck’s 


anxiety that I should not—that I deter- 
mined to have another all by myself—and 
I have had it. 

I traveled to the same little dell I de- 
scribed before, and I put my feet in the 
water just as I wasn’t allowed to do the 
other day. And I built a fire and almost 
cooked an egg and ate cake (an egg is 
the bud of a bird, and cake is edible 
poetry ) sitting on a fence.—Fences grow 
horizontally and have no leaves.—Don’t 
ask so many questions! 

After a while, however, I became tired 
of being alone, so I started off across some 
beautiful green meadows toward a hill- 
side, where I had observed a human walk- 
ing about and waving a forked wand. He 
proved the strangest-looking being I have 
met with yet, more like those wild and 
woolly space-dwellers who tumbled out 
when that tramp comet bumped against 
our second moon. But he was a consider- 
ate person, for when he saw me coming 
and divined that I should be tired, he 
piled up a quantity of delicious-scented 
herbage for me to sit on. 

“Good morning, mister,” I said, 
plumping inyself down upon the mound 
he had made, and he, being much more 
impressionable than you would suppose 
from his Uranian appearance, replied: 

“IT swan, I like your cheek.” 

“It’s a pleasant day,” I said, because 
one is always expected to announce some 
result of observation of the atmosphere. 
It shows at once whether or not one is an 
idiot. 

“I call it pretty danged hot,” he’ re- 
turned, intelligently. 

“Then why don’t you get out of the 
sun?” I suggested, more to keep the con- 
versation fluid than because I cared a bit. 

“I’m a-goin’ to,” he answered, “just 
as soon as that goll-darned wagon comes.” 
(A “goll-darned” wagon is, I think, a 
wagon without springs. ) 

“What are you going to do then?” I 
asked, beginning to fear I should be left 


alone again after all my trouble. 
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*“Goin’ home to dinner,” he replied, and 
I at once said I would go with him.—You 
see, I had placed a little too much reliance 
on the egg. 

“TI dunno about that, but I guess it will 
be all right,” he urged, hospitably, and 
presently the goll-darned wagon arrived 
with another man, who turned out to be 
the first one’s son and who looked as 
though he bit. 

Together the two threw all the herbage 
into the wagon till it was heaped far above 
their heads. 

*“How am I ever to get up?” I asked, 
for I had no idea of walking any farther, 
and I could see the man’s white house ever 
so far away. 

“Who said you was goin’ to get up 
at all?” inquired the biter, disagreeably, 
but the other answered for me. 

“TI said it, that’s who, you consarned 
jay,” he announced, reprovingly. 

When I had made them both climb up 
first and give me each a hand, I had 
no difficulty at all in mounting, but I was 
very careful not to thank the Jay, which 
seemed to make him more morose than 
ever. Then they slid down again, and off 
we started. } 

Once when we came to some lovely blue 
flowers growing in water near the road- 
side I told the Jay to stop and wade in 
and pick them for me. 

“T’ll be dogged if I do,” he answered ; 
so I said: 

“T don’t know what being ‘dogged’ 
means, but if it is a reward for being nice 
and kind and polite, I hope you will be.” 

Whereupon he bit at me once and 
waded in, while the older man, whose 
name, it seems, was Pop, sat down upon a 
stone and laughed. 

“Gosh! If this don’t beat the cats,” he 
said, slapping his knee, which was his way 
of making himself laugh harder. 

I put the flowers in my hair and in my 
belt and wherever I could stick them. But 
there was still a lot left over, and when- 
ever we met people I threw them some, 


which appeared to please Pop, but made 
the Jay still more bite-y. 

Presently we came to a very narrow 
place and there, as luck would have it, we 
met. an automobile-—Thank goodness, I 
need not explain automobile-—And who 
should be at the lever all alone but—the 
Astorian. 

I recognized him instantly, and he 
recognized me, which was, I suppose, his 
reason for forgetting to stop till he had 
nearly run us down. In a moment we were 
in the wildest tangle, though nothing need 
have happened had not the Jay complete- 
ly lost his temper. 

“Hang your picture!” he called out, 
savagely, “‘What do you want?—The 
Earth?” 

And with that he struck the animals— 
the wagon was not self-propelling—a vio- 
lent blow, and they sprang forward with 
a lurch which made the hay begin to slip. 
I tried to save myself, but there was noth- 
ing to catch hold of, so off I slid and— 
oh, my dear, my dear, just fancy it !— 
I landed directly in his lap.—No, not the 
Jay’s.—Of course, I stayed there as short 
a time as possible, for he was very nice 
about moving up to make room for me 
on the seat, but I am afraid it did seem 
frightfully informal just at first. 

“It was all the fault of that consarned 
Jay,” I explained, as soon as I had re- 
covered my composure, “‘and I shall never 
ride in his goll-darned wagon again.” 

“T sincerely hope you will not,” replied 
Astoria, looking at me with the most 
curious expression. “It would be much 
better to let me take you wherever you 
wish to go.” 

*“That’s awfully kind in you,” I said, 

‘but I don’t care to go anywhere in par- 
ticular this afternoon, except as far as 
possible from that objectionable young 
man.” ' 
The Astorian did not speak again till 
he had turned something in the machine to 
make it back and jerk, and, once free from 
the upset hay, go on again. 
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“Say, Sissy, I thought you was comin’ 
to take dinner,” Pop called out from un- 
der the wagon, where he had crawled for 
safety, and when I replied as nicely as I 
could, “No, thank you, not to-day,” he 
said again, quite sadly as I thought, 
“Gosh blim me, if that don’t beat the 
cats!’ and also several other things I 
could not hear, because we were moving 
away so rapidly. 

When we had gone about a hundred 
miles—or yards, or inches, whichever it 
was—the Astorian, who had been sitting 
very straight, inquired if those gentlemen 
—meaning Pop and Jay—were near rela- 
tions. 

I showed him plainly that I thought his 
question Uranian, and explained that I 
had not a relative on Earth. Then I told 
him exactly how I had come to be with 
them, and about my picnic and the egg. 
I am afraid I did not take great pains to 
make the story very clear, for it was such 
fun to perplex him. He is not at all like 
the Venus people, who have become so 
superlatively clever that they are always 
bored to death. 

*‘Were you surprised to see me flying 
through the air?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he said; “I have always 
thought of you as coming to Earth in 
some such way from some far-distant 
planet.” 

“Oh, then, you know!” I gasped. 

The Astorian laughed. 

“I know you are the one perfect being 
in the world, and that is quite enough,” 
he said, and I saw at once that whatever 
he had guessed about me he knew nothing 
at all of the Settlement. 

“Miss Aura,” he went on,—he has 
called me that ever since that little em- 
bryonic made his stupid blunder, and I 
have not corrected him—here it is almost 
necessary to have some sort of a name— 
“Miss Aura, don’t you think we have been 
mere acquaintances long enough? I’m 
only human—” 

“Yes, of course,” I interrupted, “but 
then that is not your fault—” 





“I’m glad you look upon my misfor- 
tune so charitably,” he said, a trifle more 
puzzled than usual, as I fancied. 

“It is my duty,” I replied. “I want to 
elevate you; to brighten your existence.” 

“My Aura!” he whispered; and I was 
not quite sure whether he meant me or not. 

We were moving rapidly along a broad 
road beside a river. There were hills in 
the distance and the air from them was in 
the key of the Pleiades. There were gar- 
dens everywhere full of sunlight trans- 
lated into flowers, and without an effort 
one divined the harmony of growing 
things. I felt that something was about 
to happen; I knew it, but I did not care 
to ask what it might be. Perhaps if I had 
tried I could not have known; perhaps for 
that hour I was only an Earth girl and 
could only know things as they know 
them, but I did not care. 

We were going faster, faster every mo- 
ment. 

**Was it you who willed me to come out 
into the country?” I asked. “‘Have you 
been watching for me and expecting me?” 

We were moving now as clouds that 
rush across a moon. 

“T think I have been watching for you 
all my life and willing you to come,” he 
said, which shows how dreadfully unjust 
we sometimes are to humans. 

**While I was on another planet?” I in- 
quired. “While we were millions and 
millions of miles apart? Suppose that I 
had never come to Earth?” 

We were moving like the falling stars 
one journeys to the Dark Hemisphere to 
see. 

**T should have found you all the same,” 
he whispered, half laughing, but his blue 
eyes glistened. “I do not think that space 
itself could separate us.” 

“Oh, do you realize that?” I asked, 
‘and do you really know?” 

“‘T know I have you with me now,” he 
said, “and that is all I care to know.” 

We were flying now, flying as comets 
fly tc perihelion. The world about was 
slipping from us, disintegrating and dis- 
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soiving into cosmic thoughts expressed in 
color. Only his eyes were actual, and the 
blue hills far away, and the wind from 
them in the key of the Pleiades. 

‘There shall never any more be time or 
space for us,” he said. 

“But,” I protested, “‘we must not over- 
look the fundamental facts.” 

“In all the universe there is just one 
fact,” he cried, catching my hand in his, 
and then— 

(Note: Here a portion of the logo- 
gram becomes indecipherable, owing, per- 


haps, to the passage of some large bird 
across the line of projection. What: fol- 
lows is the last recorded vibragraph to 
date.) 

—yYes, dear, I know I should have been 
more circumspect. I should have remem- 
bered my position, but I didn’t. And 
that’s why I’m engaged to be married.— 
You have to here, when you reach a cer- 
tain point—I know you will think it a 
great come-down for one of us, but after 
all do we not owe something to our sister 
planets ?>— 


THE DOVES OF HONOLULU 
By Mary H. Krout 


the plumed palms the Kona winds are sighing, 
High o’er the reef the breakers toss their spray; 
Far off the sails of ships at anchor lying 
Shine in the sun, then float like clouds away. 


Like a thin veil above the frowning Pali 
The shower descends then ceases, and, behold! 
The fairy rainbow spans the emerald valley— 
A gleaming arch of violet and gold. 


Where crystal streams down shadowy gorges falling 
Spurn the dark crag and seek the brighter shore, 
Hark! hear the doves of Honolulu calling 
Those who, departed, shall return no more. 


Brave chief and noble youth and dark-eyed maiden 
With throats and dusky tresses wreathed with leis, 

Seeking the feast with fragrant mailé laden, 
Ghosts are ye all that haunt the ancient ways. 


Never again beside the flashing fountain 
Shall the grass hut be reared, the soft mat spread, 
None walk the old familiar paths by grove and mountain, 
None shall be left to wail beside the dead. 


O, piteous doves, though ye should call forever: 
“Come—come again’”—in vain, they will not heed; 

From their low graves beneath the mango never 
Shall they arise again, howe’er ye plead. 
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MAG HAGGERTY’S KNIGHT 


By Miriam Michelson 


AUTHOR OF “IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE) ETC. 


MM: Haggerty came tearing up the 

alley, a dingy comet in full flight. 
Behind her spread the familiar 
shrieking glory of her tail—the alley boys of 
assorted sizes, both sexes and many shades 
of color, their blood afire, their throats 
a-yell with the mad ardor of the chase. 

Mag’s lean old limbs scuttled along. 
Their forte was scuttling, for Mag was a 
specialist developed by her environment, 
and she had triumphantly outdistanced 
her tail ever since the alley was paved, 
and scuttling consequently facilitated. 

From time to time bits of the tail 
dropped off and stood in ones and twos 
and threes, sending on vocal reinforce- 
ments to the fleet-legged bit of dust in 
the lead, who raced doggedly on, though 
both the alley and Mag had begun to 
climb the hill. 

By the time Mag’s cottage was in 
sight her tail had dwindled to this par- 
ticular one bit of matter which, in the 
straining sight of its fellow-particles 
stranded at various points along the er- 
ratic orbit, seemed to gain and gain upon 
the whirling, panting little old comet at 
the top. 

A faint, quavering, disjointed cry 
went up from the hillside. Never before 
in the memory of any Telegraph Hill 
boy had the chase been carried so far. 
Nor had Tommy Rooney taken part in it 
before to-day; recently-arrived Tommy 
Rooney, with his lungs of rubber inflated 
by Nevada air, his calves of steel tough- 
ened by Virginia City’s steep hills, his 
tongue of brass educated on the dumps of 
the Comstock’s mines. 

And lo! to-day Fate, Tommy and Mag 
had decreed a wholly original and novel 


ending to the weekly hunt. For sudden- 
ly Tommy Rooney’s freckled face and 
Tommy Rooney’s small, dancing eyes 
appeared at Mag’s very shoulder. And 
suddenly, the comet was guilty of a 
wholly indefensible and unexpected per- 
formance. She turned at bay upon what 
was left of her tail and, seizing the per- 
spiring Tommy by the shoulders, she 
shook him with her work-hardened, mus- 
cular, long arms as a tough little terrier 
shakes a rat; throwing him from her at 
last with such force that the bewildered 
tail lay prone upon the hillside while the 
comet scuttled on again. 

“Well, what did she run for then?” 

Tommy Rooney addressed his indig- 
nant question to the sky above and the 
bay below and the low door of Mag’s 
hut straight ahead, which she had 
slammed behind her. 

He felt abused, outraged, deceived. If 
the tough little creature could so easily, 
dispose of him—him, Tom Rooney, head 
of the tough Andes Gang of tough Vir- 
ginia City, why for years should she have 
played comet to Telegraph Hill’s tail? 

Why, indeed? Mag herself could not 
have answered. Instinct had said to her 
“Fly! when first her small tormentors 
buzzed about her. And she had flown 
ever since. 

But things were different after this. 
Hitherto the tail had been drawn after 
the comet merely because of that attrac- 
tion by which the cruelly young gravi- 
tate threateningly toward the old, when 
age is undignified, helpless, ridiculous. 
The hereafter held more than simple pur- 
suit for Mag Haggerty. Tommy Roon- 
ey swore that it should in emotions, not 
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words, when the little braggart from 
Nevada looked down that day, shamed 
and disgraced, upon the excited black 
spots swarming now up the hill, sending 
forth their shrill, prolonged cry of deri- 
sion. For the honor of the Andes Gang, 
whose achievements Tom had sung to 
knickerbockered Telegraph Hill, with all 
an exiled poet’s license, Mag Haggerty 
should suffer. 

And she did. Telegraph Hill, coached 
by a champion whose skill was born of 
long, idle days spent in aiming at gray- 
green grasshoppers leaping from the 
gray-green clumps of sagebrush to the 
green-gray alkali dust below—Telegraph 
Hill learned to throw things. And when 
Mag in her turn learned to duck and 
dodge and twist and so to avoid direct 
contact with the missiles, the fertile fancy 
(which is all that is fertile about Nevada) 
of the new boy invented a new form of 
sport. In this, too, he was pre-eminent. 
For words that could sting, for insults 
warranted to land, for mental blows that 
none might dodge, Tom’s nimble, dirty 
little tongue became famous. 

It was Tom, of course, who changed 
the comet’s name from Mag Haggerty 
to Hag Maggotty—an inspiration which 
put him on a literary pedestal that 
Madame du Deffand might have envied. 

It was he that taught the Hill bandits 
to yell “Bloomers! Bloomers!” and so call 
attention to the exposure beneath a short, 
yellow-brown petticoat—a petticoat nec- 
essarily scant because of Mag’s poverty 
as well as her profession of comet—of 
those agile, thin, sexless limbs which could 
outrun any boy’s legs on the Hill. 

Mag snorted indignantly at the first, 
the inversion of her name. But the sec- 


ond drew blood. For Mag, in common 
with all other human beings not mascu- 
line, fancied that she was a lady. To be 
accused of wearing improper garments 
roused all the everlasting womanly in 
her. And hers was a modesty so endur- 
ing that neither charwork nor misery, 


neither old age nor the torture of being 
a comet could kill it. 

If Tommy had only known this he 
would have been happier than he had been 
since the day he bade adieu to the Com- 
stock and the gang named after one of 
its mines. But like the authors of other 
great mots he did not realize the hit he 
had made. And Mag was ungenerous 
enough not to enlighten him. She only 
kept a sharp lookout from her bleary 
eyes for this most troublesome bit of tail 
and yearned to feel her knotted, strong 
old fingers about his thick, little neck. 
But Nevada Tommy was teachable. All 
he knew he had learned by experience, 
and the faster his insolent tongue wagged, 
the more warily he kept out of reach of 
the hands whose strength he had tested, 
whose power he respected. 

“You’re a witch, Mag. A witch! A 
witch!” Tommy yelled at last, feeling the 
necessity of living up to his reputation as 
a wit. For to no other taunts than his 
would the comet reply. 

“A dhurty little beggar from a dhurty 
little town!’ came back from between 
Mag’s yellow, up-turned chin and long, 
leathern nose, while without looking up 
she hurried steadily on. 

“We're goin’ t’ burn ye, Mag. Ye’re 
a witch, a witch!’—From Tom dancing 
after her with the rest of the tail in his 
wake. 

“A brat of a bye from a counthry 
where byes’ mothers don’t bate ’em 
enough,” Mag’s toothless lips mumbled 
impersonally. 

“Don’t ye say nothin’ *bout my mother 
now. My mother’s dead, Hag Maggotty 
—maggotty old Hag!” 

It is the proper thing on the Hill to be 
spectacularly enraged at mention of one’s 
mother by unprivileged strangers, unless 
it be made in the politest terms. 

“Pity she didn’t cut out his dhurty 
tongue before it could spake!” 

“Pity ye won’t put a piece on your 
bloomers, Mag. Th’ p’lice ’Il ’rest ye for 














it some day.” Tom felt all the exhilara- 
tion of verbal combat, with an admiring 
audience to underscore success by shrill, 
appreciative laughter. 
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“Pity what 
ye’ll want 
when Mag 
gets hold of ye, 
ye whelp! ” Out- 
raged modesty 
turned to face him now 
and dropped the third person. 
“Bloomers! Bloomers!” sang Tom. 
Mag’s lips moved in inaudible rage. 
“My, what pretty feet! No wonder she 
, won’t cover ’em up. An’ sich swell shoes. 
Look at ’em! Look at ’em! Look at 
Maggotty’s feet!” 
The moment after she made the move- 
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ment Mag knew that it was a mistake. 
But to keep from squatting down ridicu- 
lously upon the great, heavy gaiters some 
longshoreman must have thrown away, 
was beyond her. 

The tail howled with delight. And 
Tom swelled with pride. No one could 
do what he could with the old witch. 
In a sense she was his Mag. He 
felt possession by right of con- 
quest. She was his to torture, his 

to enjoy, his! 
And just then came Tom’s 
opportunity to prove sole 
ownership. For a cow- 
ardly little Italian with 
the face of a tropical- 
heavened cherub had 
executed a flank 
movement and 
fallen upon the 

enemy’s rear. 

Mag picked 
herself up 
stunned 
and 


wiped away the blood that trickled from 
her forehead. 

“Tommy-rot! Tommy-rot!” she mum- 
bled, completing the bit of repartee which 
her slow brain had been fashioning when 
the sharp stone struck her. 


he 
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Tom stared; grinned appreciatively. 
It was flattering to know that she had in- 
formed herself as to his personality. But, 
strange to relate, his feeling was not all 
exultation. There was an unaccountable 
mixture of shame in it—and of respect. 
This dauntless old enemy, who could pick 
herself up and with her first breath fire a 
lingual shot, evidently attributed the 
bleeding cut on her forehead to him. 

Tom had thrown many missiles but they 
had rattled about the comet’s flying feet; 
a rule of civilized warfare rigidly re- 
spected by the Andes Gang in its deal- 
ing with the easier sex. His ammunition, 
too, had been discharged from the front, 
never from the rear after the enemy had 
been cornered by another. 

The cause of what happened when 
Tom’s grin faded away was quite obscure 
to him. He felt for a moment a conflict- 
ing whirl of emotions which translated 
themselves into the only action that could 
relieve one who had captained a gang. 

“Aw, ye durty Dago!” he yelled. He 
couldn’t explain further. But he could 
fight. And he fell upon the bewildered 
Italian. 

Not till the engagement was over and 
the Italian had withdrawn his shattered 
forces did Tom cast a shame-faced glance 
toward Mag’s cottage. 

But Mag had tact—tact enough to 
outfit a congress of diplomats. It was all 
Nature had given her. It was all the 
world had left to her. The wretched little 
house appeared quite tenantless, with not 
a chink in its close-shut blinds, not a crack 
in its tight-closed door. 

If Mag had appeared, Tom felt, in a 
sudden perception of his illogical posi- 
tion, that he could have torn up all Tele- 
graph Hill with which to stone her into 
silence and absence. As it was, he went 
down the hill to meet the crucifixion of 
ridicule that awaited him with a feeling 
very like gratitude to the cause of it all. 

This was the beginning. Mag’s tact 
completed it. She never by word or look 


intimated that she was aware of the un- 
spoken sympathy between'them. Though 
her hurried trot to and from her house 
had become comparatively unhindered, 
except for untutored yells and an oc- 
casional stone thrown by an unpractised 
hand, she might have been still running 
the gauntlet which Comstock Tom had 
organized, for all she said to him. And 
once when in her hearing Dago Giulio 
yelled, “Tommy-rot! Tommy-rot, here 
comes your girl!’ Mag Haggerty had 
an inspiration that was pure genius. She 
herself picked up a stone and throwing it 
with a skill which commanded respect, 
she hit—not Giulio, but Tom, square on 
the shin. : 

Tom jumped and fell on one knee, rue- 
fully rubbing the other leg. But he al- 
most loved Mag for it. 

By the time Tom was sixteen he had 
lived down the shame of having cham- 
pioned Mag. His readiness to fight, his 
nativity in the land where the air and the 
mountains produce the choicest raw ma- 
terial, and the educating influence of 
Californian thoroughness had made his 
capacity so well known that Tom had al- 
ready considered the advisability of rid- 
ing upon the wave of muscular repute 
into the glory of the pugilistic haven, 
when the war with Spain occurred. 

Tom enlisted, marching away with the 
first hot batch of heroes in a blaze of 
popular enthusiasm and with a half-sar- 
donic lift of his gray hat to Mag—a rec- 
ognition, at last, of that lady, dauntlessly 
holding her place in the crowd, that made 
her almost hysterical. 

She did not answer the token of their 
compact, of course. She could not claim 
it openly. “They tink,” she muttered to 
herself—with all the egotism of flattered 
femininity, confident that the eyes of San 
Francisco had beheld the salute—‘they 
Vink it’s some gyurl he’s afther carin’ 
for.” And she chuckled with gratified 
vanity as she scuttled up the hill again.” 

That chuckle seemed to have a long- 
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distance effect, keeping Mag in a cheery 
warmth of complacency till the months 
went by and the heroes came home, and 
half of California crowded into San Fran- 
cisco to welcome them back. Among the 
thousands a lean, little old woman with a 
short, yellow-brown skirt, a shorter over- 
skirt of black, a jacket of gray and a 
hood of dusty red, stood on tiptoe in her 
big, old gaiters and scanned every drawn, 
lean face tanned by the tropical sun, til! 
the long line had passed. 

Tom Rooney was not among them. 

She thought him dead and, slowly mak- 
ing her way up the hill again—unmo- 
lested, for Telegraph Hill was worship 
ing at the shrine of manhood militant— 
she shut the door of her desolated hopes 
behind her. 

But Tom was not dead. He was at Al- 
catraz, which is this world’s island pur- 
gatory for military offenders in the west. 

A very natural course of events had 
led him there. Among the Nevada cav- 
alry over in the Philippines Tom had 
found an old enemy, white unfortunately 
Now, you may battle with Uncle Sam’s 
brown nephews and be rewarded, if you’re 
not killed, for it. But our Uncle makes a 
fine distinction in shades of complexion, 
which Tom Rooney failed to recognize. 

Years before Jim Kennedy and Tom 
Rooney had been engaged in trying out 
the old feud between the Norcross Gang 
and the Andes Gang up to the very mo- 
ment the train, which was to take orphan 
Tom from Virginia City to San Fran- 
cisco, was ready to pull out of the sta- 
tion. Tom’s nose was bleeding and his 
right sleeve had burst from his new coat 
when he was hauled up on the moving 
train. The list of Jim’s casualties has 
never been compiled. For the head and 
front of the gang, that takes its name 
from the mine in the canyon, lay uncon- 
scious till the tunnel had swallowed up 
the chief of the band that dwells upon the 
hill, where the Andes’ engines pant and 


throb. 








SPREE? 


———— 
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One advantage of living in a smail 
pond is the relative bigness a frog may 
attain to. At the mere sight of Jim Ken- 
nedy Tom Rooney’s fist would automati- 
cally have taken position; but Jim Ken- 
nedy with corporal’s stripes on his sleeves 
was more than any loyal member of the 
Andes Gang could suffer. Years had 
passed since Jim Kennedy had started up 
dizzily from the sidewalk to stagger 
threateningly toward the tunnel, whence 
a cloud of white smoke and a mocking, 
retreating roar belched backward. You 
wouldn’t have realized it though, if you 
had seen the fight on Corregidor, which 
the Nevada cavalry witnessed with min- 
gled emotions, but with the proud con- 
fidence that the battle-born state must 
win, whichever man was uppermost at the 
end. 

This was the beginning. If there had 
been an end Tom wouldn’t have received 
his welcome home on an island instead of 
a peninsula. But there could be no fight 
to a finish; for when Tom got drunk the 
stripes on Jim’s arm became bars of 
blood—blood that must be wiped out. 
And when Jim drank native nipa wine 
his thick tongue could find no satisfaction 
save in uncomplimentary remarks con- 
cerning Tom Rooney’s mother; remarks 
founded on fact, but nevertheless unpleas- 
ant. 

But Tom took nipa oftener than Jim 
did; the corporal’s stripes working both 
positively and negatively were responsible 
for this. And finally the measure of the 
private’s insubordination was full to over- 
flowing, so Tom walked up the hill in 
lockstep to the island citadel at precisely 
the same moment his fellows marched up 
Market Street, crowned with flowers, 
greeted with shouts and screeching whis- 
tles and bellowing cannon. 

When Mag Haggerty found out where 
Tom was she was disgracefully happy. 
Her feeling in this matter was the one 
emotion probably which she and Tele- 
graph Hill had ever had in common. To 


his old comrades Tom Rooney’s incarcera- 
tion piquantly completed his greatness. 
To be jailed for fighting and half-killing 
an officer is to attain more than martyr- 
dom; it is Walhalla on earth—in Tele- 
graph Hill’s eyes. 

When heroes stepped from the glare of . 
electric illumination into the sober light 
of day; when old companions presumed 
upon war-service to look down upon civil- 
ian stay-at-home taxpayers; in short, 
when the little end of the war had come, 
Telegraph Hill lost interest in its heroes, 
become cheap and common through fa- 
miliarity. But for absent Tommy Roon- 
ey, kept incommunicado in a military 
prison, the Hill reserved its keenest ap- 
preciation. 

That appreciation evidenced itself the 
day Tom was released. In consequence 
Mag Haggerty found him at midnight, 
lying helpless out in the rain, back of a 
dirty little saloon on the water-front, 
whence he had been thrown for mistaking 
each man he met for Jim Kennedy. 

Now, of course, Tom would never have 
recognized Mag had he been sober. But 
he was so far, so very far from being 
sober at the close of his first free day that 
he actually admitted the fact of that sa- 
lute two years ago, whose memory still 
kept Mag warm. 

“IT meant it for ye, Hag—Mag, I 
mean,” he stammered as he staggered 
along beside her up the dark, hilly road 
that had so long been the comet’s orbit. 
“Ts it Hag—’r is it Mag? S’mhow I 
can’t just remember, been ’way s’long. 
But I meant it all th’ same an’ I'll fight 
th’ whole Hill ’f it says I didn’t.” 

Mag didn’t answer. Her crouching 
little figure was bent beneath the weight 
of his heavy, unsteady hand as she hur- 
ried along, dreading discovery which 
might rob her of her knight. 

He kept repeating his confession of 
recognition, feeling dimly in the recesses 
of his clogged mind that she was doing 
something for him which he might accept, 
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seeing that he had paid for it long in ad- 
vance. 

At her very door, though, he became 
perverse and, imagining he saw Jim Ken- 
nedy half way down the Hill, broke away 
from her. 

“Ye little fool!” she exclaimed, peering 
up at the big fellow swaying in the dark. 
“Don’t ye know I got him safe inside?” 

“Jim?” he cried. 

“Jim—av coorse,” she answered with 
contemptuous mendacity. 

Tom was shivering with cold and ex- 
posure by the time Mag had lit the fire, 
and he lay down in front of it so ex- 
hausted that not even the sight of Jim 
Kennedy with sergeant’s triple stripes on 
his sleeve could have moved him. 





Mag mixed a hot drink for him and 
covered him as he lay, with all the bed- 
clothes her poor place afforded. Then she 
sat down beside him watching while he 
slept, so still, so almost motionless on her 
low stool that you might have thought 
she had fallen asleep, too. 

But when he waked, once toward morn- 
ing, and saw her old eyes bent upon him, 
Tom put out a shaking hand. There 
were tears, not all from drunken weakness 
in his voice, as he said, “Mag, I’m goin’ 
to quit. I promise ye. Did ye never have 
a son, Mag? I'll be—one to ye, if ye 
want. I’m goin’ to quit—sure.” 

“Sure it’s an awful old liar I’d be if I 
said I believe ye,” she answered. 

But her wrinkled face was radiant. 


; FORGOTTEN 
By J. E. Breed 


O-DAY I heard again an old love song; 

(A common air, and rendered none too well) ; 

But from it fell some piquant notes that long 
Have silence kept, and now I can not tell 

What time they would recall,—what other song. 


"Twas yesterday the fragrance of a flower, 
(I know not what nor now just where it lay), 
Impelled my heart with some mysterious power 
To self-reproach. The passing of a day 
Sufficed to leave it but an idle flower. 


And once a sunset brought me near to tears. 
It made me cold and cheerless while it stayed 
And sadder still when it had gone. Long years 
Have since erased its memory, nor said 
What thing its picture held that favored tears. 
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HAVE a friend who has 
often said to me that she 
cared nothing for allegories, 
parables or symbols. 

“I want the truth,” she de- 
clared, “I live by the truth. 
Nothing less will do for me.” 

My friend was sitting in her home one 
day not long ago, when there came a 
ringing at her bell; and, as her one serv- 
ant was away for the afternoon, she her- 
self answered the door. Without stood 
an old man with kind eyes and a cruel 
mouth—a very old man, greatly wrin- 
kled, and with a huge pack on his back. 

“T was sent here by a neighbor,” he 
said, “who told me that I had just the 
sort of wares for which you cared the 
most. She said she thought I would find 
you a generous purchaser.” 

There was a curious accent in the old 
man’s speech which my friend could not 
quite place. It was at once familiar and 
unfamiliar, and she could not tell whether 
she liked or disliked it. But she bade 
him enter, for he was old, and, besides, 
she thought he might, indeed, have some- 
thing that she wished to buy. 

“My wares,” he said, “are very an- 
cient. It would be difficult to find any- 
thing more antique.” 

“Then I hope they are beautiful,” 
cried my friend, “for I have no use for 
ugly things, no matter what their history 
may be. It is only beauty that can recon- 
cile me to mold and tarnish and dusti- 
ness.” 

“Some are beautiful and some are gro- 
tesque,” he said. “But I perceive by 
looking about your rooms that you have 
a fancy for the grotesque as well as the 
beautiful.” 
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THE SHAPE OF FEAR) ETC. 


“One is the face, the other the obverse 
of the coin,” said my friend. “But pray 
show me your wares.” 

So from his pack the old man with the 
kind eyes and the cruel mouth took many 
packages, wrapped and tied with the cun- 
ning of the old races. 

“T am a Merchant of Truth,” he de- 
clared proudly, “and these are my wares. 
If you will permit me I will show you the 
contents of this one, which tells the truth 
about your home.” 

“Oh,” sighed the woman eagerly, “if 
you please!” 

When he had undone the curious wrap- 
pings, the old man took forth a shining 
sphere of crystal, and held it before the 
woman so that she saw a thing which the 
old man described in this wise: 

“Your home,” he said, “‘is a badly built 
little house, standing in a third-rate sub- 
urb of an ill-ordered city. It is much 
too expensive for the amount of comfort 
it gives, and even so, it is not really 
yours. It is mortgaged, and you must 
pay interest as well as taxes. It is never 
as clean as it should be, by reason of the 
mills and factories near at hand. There 
is much incongruity in the furnishing and 
decoration of the rooms, and in winter 
some of these rooms are chilly and damp. 
In summer you have no garden to which 
to retire. It is, you perceive, a poor 
place.” 

“Oh,” cried the woman, “how mistaken 
you are! I see truly, the things of which 
you speak, but do you not appreciate 
that here is the door at which I bid my 
friends welcome? And within is my fire, 
burning sweetly on the hearth. There is 
my bed where I sleep so deliciously, there 
the dear window at which the dawn looks 
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in. Here is my kitchen where I cook the 
food by which we live, and here is the 
table at which we eat it, with talk and 
laughter, and even, when we are so dis- 
posed, with song. Everything in this 
house belongs to me. My husband bought 
these things and gave them to me—ex- 
cept such as are the gifts of friends. If 
can walk about the rooms and put my 
hands on this and on that and tell you 
the most beautiful stories imaginabie 
about the friends who gave me these 
things. It is curious, but I know of no 
one who has such friends as I. Really, 
this place, which looks so poor as reflect- 
ed in that sphere and in your words, 
stands to me for home—home—home!” 
She sighed with happiness. 

The cruelty deepened about the old 
man’s mouth and the kindness glowed in 
his eyes. 

“You mean,” he said, “that this com- 
mon place is a Symbol of Home. In this 
respect, I perceive it is not Truth which 
you desire, but the Symbol. It is the 
possession of that which makes you con- 
tent. But come, perhaps I have some- 
thing more to your liking. Here, madam, 
is the portrait of your husband as he is.” 
And he undid another wrapping and held 
up another sphere. 

There she saw shadowed forth the figure 
of a man—a man small of stature, ineffi- 
cient in his actions, petulant, narrow, af- 
fectionate, fairly honest, rather discour- 
aged; a man with no strong passions, no 
deep or original thoughts, no brave sins, 
no capacity for great sacrifices. Yet one 
going faithfully his quiet way, returning 
always to his home at night, and, in his 
pallid fashion loving his wife, though 
often forgetting to tell her so by word or 
look. 

“You see!’ cried the Merchant of 
Truth. “This is a very revealing little 
trinket. It will, if looked at often enough, 
liberate you from that domestic servitude 
which you now endure with maudlin pa- 
tience. Will you buy it?” 


*“No, indeed!” cried the woman indig- 
nantly. “That man is the only one who 
ever kissed me on the lips. I remember 
well the first time he did so. It was at 
sunset, in a beautiful grove. The golden 
light fell down between the tree trunks, 
making them black. I felt all the beauty 
of the world throbbing through me and 
I comprehended how incomplete it would 
be without love, and how I was blessed. 
A wonderful vision came to me and I 
knew what life and work meant, so I put 
my hand in the man’s, and always he and 
I have kept together. And now we have 
a son and are a part of the future. Oh, 
you have no idea what this man stands 
for to me!” 

The old man smiled significantly. 

“He also is a Symbol, I see,” he said 
with contempt. “It is not what he is that 
makes him dear. It is, as you say, what 
he stands for. It is because you wish to 
be arrayed with the lovers, because you 
must feel the wifeliness in you, because 
he gives you an excuse for your feminine 
sacrifices, that you cherish him. He is 
the Symbol of noble and protecting love 
—no more.” 

Then he revealed to her—somewhat 
doubtingly, for he was beginning to see 
that he should not find in her a ready 
purchaser—a little wondrous iridescent 
sphere. 

“Here,” he said, “is the Truth about 
your son.” 

Now, so curious a thing was this, that 
even the sphere of Truth had been affect- 
ed by dreams, and it was some time before 
their beautiful prisms dispersed and 
showed her the pitiful facts—a little 
spindling child, petulant like his father, 
narrow of brow, with a face in which self- 
ishness and affection ever kept war. The 
woman spoke in great anger: 

“T have a mind to show you the door,” 
she said. “Do you not know that is my 
little child? He is bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh, and sweeter to me than 


the night or the day. Why, when his 
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little hands tug at my skirt and I feel 
myself his prisoner, I would not change 
my service for all the freedom in the 
world. When I hear him cry out in the 
night, I am filled with poignant joy, 
and at morning when his bare feet come 
pattering down to my room I give thanks 
for the day that brings me this delight. 
It is true he is not so bright as some chil- 
dren, and that he is fretful and often ill, 
but, after all, he is the core of life to me.” 

“He is a Symbol,” said the old man in 
terrible accents. “It is not what he is 
but what he stands for that makes him 
so unutterably dear. Any other child 
would do as well to quench the mother- 
thirst.” 

The woman was about to make a pas- 
sionate disclaimer, but the old man took 
a dark and fateful glass from his pack 
and held it up before her. 

Here, from tenebrous confusion the 
woman presently saw emerging a certain 
sad, historic Shape, and her heart con- 
tracted with sorrowful love. A strange 
white passion shook her. Upon this glass 
appeared curious writings, and though 
they were in tongues both known and un- 
known to the woman, she could in that 
hour, read them all. And now she wept: 

“No, no,” she sobbed; “you shall not 
take from me this Faith. It reconciles 
me to every sorrow. It keeps me from 
being afraid. These writings say that 
my belief is discredited by history, re- 
jected by science, belied by human expe- 
rience. But what has it done for the 
world—this Faith? All of compassion 
and patience and hope that we know is 
inspired by it. Does not that give it au- 
thority enough? Oh, see, old man, if we 
lose this, we are adrift on a dark sea, rud- 
derless, and may as well cast ourselves at 
once into the waves. I assure you, you 
can have no notion of what this Faith 
means to the world—and to me!” 

“T know what it means,” said the old 
man in taunting accents. “It means a 


symbol. It is, I confess, the Symbol of 


purity and love by which a good half of 
the world lives. It is very seldom I sell 
one of these spheres, illuminating as they 
are.” And he looked with regret at the 
murky glass which began to cloud again 
until the etiolated figure on the instru- 
ment of shame, standing among low blue 
hills, was obscured in shadows. 

There was silence for a few moments, 
and then the man drew forth another 
glass. 

“This is quite a modern affair,” he 
said briskly, “and I dare say, being a 
woman of intelligence, you will feel a 
strong interest in it. Here is the Truth 
about your country. At first it is a trifle 
confusing, but if you will be good enough 
to concentrate your attention’ on _ it, 
madam, you will soon see the details of 
the picture. Behold the greedy, ignorant 
mob which rules your land! Observe the 
misrule, the selfishness, the subjugation 
of every ideal to the mad desire for 
wealth. Note how seldom disinterested- 
ness plays any part, how few statesmen 
you have, how a base machine dominates 
citizens and officers.” 

“Oh, these are ephemeral conditions,” 
protested the woman. ‘To-morrow they 
will be forgotten. My country, how I 
love it! It has often been a pain to me 
that I could not die for it. I weep when 
I hear the national airs, remembering 
how little I can do to serve the land of 
my birth and my devotion. What lib- 
erty, what happiness do I enjoy here! I 
love to think of it as the asylum for the 
unfortunate, and my heart expands when 
I reflect on all it means to me.” 

“Ah!” sneered the man. “It is also a 
Symbol. The country in which you de- 
light exists only in your heart and in the 
hearts of others. What you desire to 
die for is not the country as it is, but the 
country as you symbolize it. Really, 
madam, I am much disappointed. I see 
your friend misled me when she said you 
were a lover of Truth. But here are 


some things of quite a different character 
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which you may enjoy. They are merely 
a lot of plays which I got at a great dis- 
count and will sell to you at a propor- 
tionate reduction. The beauty of them 
is, that instead of being written out they 
are shadowed in these large and shining 
spheres. In one of these you may see 
a whole drama enacted before your eyes. 
If you will permit me, I will arrange them 
upon this table.” 

Now indeed the woman was delighted, 
and for an hour the two sat in silence, 
watching, till at length the woman was 
able to make her choice. She thought 
she had now compensated the Merchant 
for all disappointments by making these 
purchases, but when he saw what her se- 
lections were, he was greatly irritated. 

“You haven’t a thing there that I 
wished you to have,” he complained. ““The 
plays you have chosen were not selected 
by me, but were thrust upon me by the 
exigencies of the sale of which I spoke 
to you. You have passed by all the true 
stories of men and women, all the proba- 
ble and understandable things, and taken 
those foolish old stories of ‘Faust,’ of 
‘Tannhiuser, of ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Everyman,’ 
and “The Sunken Bell.’ You have even 
one play which has not classicism to rec- 
ommend it, the most inartistic thing Stev- 
enson ever wrote,.‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.’ ” 

“T have seen almost every play put 
upon the stage in my time,” said the 
woman. “For the play is my one extrava- 
gance. And I realize now for the first 
time that the dramas of the realists have 
been quite forgotten by me. They are all 
run together in a curious confusion, and 
I can not so much as remember the names 
of the characters. It is, after all, only 
these Symbols that interest me and find a 
place in my memory—it is these on which 
I think when I lie wakeful in bed, these 
that sustain me in right-doing and keep 





me faithful to the things that are 
eternal.” 

“TI am done with you, madam!” shouted 
the man. “Yet, no, upon reflection, not 
quite done. For your disregard of the 
value of my wares you shall be properly 
punished. Behold, here is the Truth 
about yourself !” 

And he held up to view another sphere. 
The woman looked long and the color 
‘ame and went in her face. Her little 
hands clasped and unclasped, and once 
she would have fallen had not the old 
man supported her. But after a time she 
pushed the sphere away. 

“There is a mistake somewhere,” she 
said, in a voice at once joyous and hum- 
ble. “All of these things are true, I know, 
yet, somewhow, that is not I. There is 
something within me, not seen by any 
one, not understood by myself, which 
makes me different from that. It is the 
thing that causes me to be careful of my 
life, which leads me to believe that I shall 
live again and which lets me walk among 
my fellows with my head held high. It is 
the innermost self, the secret and eternal 
Me.” 

“Tt is a figment of your brain,” scoffed 
the old man, “a piece of legerdemain of 
the psychologists, a ghost conjured up by 
the churchmen!” He was trembling with 
anger, yet his eyes betrayed a defeat. 
“Come,” he cried, “confess !”” 

“T can confess nothing sir, except that 
as soon as you are gone I shall comfort 
myself for all the Truth you have shown 
me, with my sweet Symbols. I did not 
know till now that I lived by them. But 
now that I know it I am all the more pro- 
tected against sorrow and sin and false- 
hood. I am only a poor woman and ig- 
norant, yet this I know, that in my Sym- 
bols hides a greater truth than your 
Truth knows. Farewell, sir, and come 
this way no more.” 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET 


By John T. Mclntyre 


AUTHOR OF “THE RAGGED EDGE) ETC. 


T was cool and pleasant under 
| Clancy’s awning and the heaped-up 
baskets of green things about the 
door of the grocery threw off a fresh odor 
of the country. Pete Daily sat upon an 
upturned barrel, swinging his feet and 
watching Tommy Carey putting up an 
order. 

“Ye look busy, Tommy,” remarked 
Pete, lazily drumming his heels against 
the side of the barrel. 

“Well, you don’t,” answered Clancy’s 
clerk, briefly. He footed up the list of 
articles with a pencil, tallied the slip 
and then, shoving his pencil behind his 
ear, continued. “You’d better put a line 
out for a job, Pete, or ye’ll be eatin’ snow- 
balls again next winter.” 

“Oh, I’m doin’ a little,” said Pete. “I 
ain’t loaded down wit’ coin, but I’m doin’ 
a little.” 

“That so,” said Tommy with interest, 
for Pete’s being employed was something 
of a novelty. “What’s yer graft.” 

“Sellin’ lottery tickets for Foley, on 
commish.” 

“Well, that’s a hot job, for fair,” said 
Tommy scornfully. “Take it out and 
lose it, Pete; for there ain’t enough marks 
in this ward for youse to dig a livin’ out 
o’ that game.” 

“But Foley does all right,” protested 
Pete. 

Young Carey scoffed. “If youse are 
hunting good things to unload lottery 
tickets on,” said he, “why don’t ye skate 
around and give ’em an argument?” 

“I’m waitin’ for Schrader to come out 
for his dinner.” Pete shaded his eyes 
with his hand and looked at the clock in 
the church tower. “It’s a-most his time, 
now,” he added. 


“Do youse expect to get to him?” 
Carey snorted his contempt. “Well, ye 
don’t know him, that’s all I’ve got to say. 
Schrader’s about the tightest wad I ever 
seen |” 

“Oh, youse’r sore,” laughed Pete. “He 
cut you out with Carry Danahour, and 
you’re knockin’ him to get even.” 

“That lobster couldn’t cut me out with 
nobody,” flared Tommy. “And what’s 
more, if I was stuck on any skirt and he 
got gay around her I’d sink one of his 
lamps.” 

At this moment Clancy came out. 

“Have ye not got that order av Dana- 
hour’s up yet, Tommy?” asked he. 

“Tt’s all done,” answered the clerk. 
“I’m goin’ down wit’ it, now.” He swung 
the heavy basket upon his shoulder as he 
spoke and started off down the street. 

“Don’t be stoppin’ to talk,” called 
Clancy after him; “‘it’s busy we are just 
now.” 

“Oh, he won’t talk much to Carry to- 
day,” said Pete. “Schrader always stops 
in there at noontime, and Tommy don’t 
cut no ice when he’s around.” 

Pete’s gaze traveled down and across 
the street to a two-story building fairly 
sheathed in flaring gilt signs, each bear- 
ing the name of Schrader in big brilliant 
letters and proclaiming the fact that he 
dealt in real estate. 

Schrader was in the office; he was in 
his shirt-sleeves, putting on his cuffs and 
looking at himself in the mirror. , Like his 
office, Schrader was flashy. He was large- 
aired, bumptious, loud-voiced, boastful. 
He did little business, but was for ever 
talking of the deals in real property that 
he daily engineered; his account at the 
bank around the corner was always at a 
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low ebb. But he cleared his throat so im- 
portantly as he stood at the teller’s win- 
dow, that the other depositors looked 
upon him with respect. 

Schrader had a hearty, full-blooded 
way of greeting acquaintances, and a 
deep-chested laugh. But his eyes never 
laughed. The volume of his mirth was 
always greatest after he had “stuck” 
some unsuspecting person; he considered 
a bit of back-handed craft the most deli- 
cate and exquisite humor; and he was in 
ecstasies when he could pat the complain- 
ing person on the back with breezy com- 
radery and tell him to wake up. 

“I’m going out to eat,” said Schrader 
to a boy with cigarette-discolored fingers. 
“If anybody comes in, tell ’em to wait.” 

Across the way, Schrader, as_ he 
brushed his hat with the sleeve of his 
coat, could see Carry Danahour as she ar- 
ranged the hats and bonnets in her show 
window. He caught her eye; she smiled 
sweetly and he bowed. The real estate 
man had been attracted by Carry when 
he first came into the neighborhood ; but 
his admiration was of a rather mild char- 
acter until he learned that Carry pos- 
sessed a tidy sum of money and two brick 
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houses left by her father. After this, as 
Tommy Carey put it, “it was all off.” 

Tommy was still in the milliner’s store, 
his basket on his arm, as Carry dressed 
the window. 

*There’s Schrader throwin’ ye smiles,” 
frowned the grocer’s clerk. 

“Don’t he look swell in that gray 
suit!” exclaimed Carry, in great admira- 
tion. 

“That guy’d look swell in anyt’ing,” 
growled the young man. “He’s the fat- 
test slob I ever seen outside of a show.” 

“T don’t see why you always say things 
like that about Mr. Schrader,” said 
Carry, resentfully. “He’s a perfect gen- 
tleman.” 

“How can I boost him when he’s 
queered me here?” inquired Tommy with 
great candor. “Sunce he started to make 
a play for your spare time, Carry, 
youse’ve flagged me for keeps.” 

“He don’t come here much at all 

“He comes enough to keep me away. I 
asked ye to go to Washington Park last 
Sunday night—but no, Schrader was 
coming to shoot off his mouth in the par- 
lor about his wise moves, and ye turned 
me down.” 
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“Tt wasn’t because of him,” said Carry. 
“Anyhow, if it was, it wouldn’t make any 
difference.” 

“There was the picnic of the Mozart 
Singerbund,” went on young Carey. 
“Youse knowed all along that I had 
tickets bought for that—but Schrader 
give you the glad smile and I got the 
dinky-dink.” 

“Anybody,” said Carry, with dignity, 
“to hear you talk would think you was 
the only one that had a right to take me 
out. Mr. Schrader’s a friend of mine, and 
if he asks me to go anywheres, I’m just 
going to go.” 

Schrader emerged from his office; 
Pete Daily saw him and he was instantly 
buttonholed on the lottery ticket ques- 
tion. The diameter and circumference of 
a dollar loomed large in Schrader’s eyes ; 
but Pete was useful in many ways, and 
the real estate dealer took the pink ticket 
and handed Daily a silver dollar, with 
mirth in his voice and regret in his eye. 

Schrader bolted into the quiet, cool 
little milliner’s shop in a gale of good 
feeling. 

“T didn’t want it,” proclaimed he in 
his loudest voice, “but Pete ain’t a bad 
fellow—he’s got his faults, but so have 
we all—ain’t that right?” His laugh at 
this point made the bonnet boxes tremble. 
“So if I can put a trifle in his way, I’m 
goin’ to do it.” 

“That’s awful kind of you,” said 
Carry. 

But Schrader waved this aside with a 
sweep of his hand. 

“That’s my way,” he announced sonor- 
ously. The door of the shop stood open, 
and Schrader’s remarks were in the na- 
ture of an oration to those passing by. 
“I always try to help anybody that’s 
down and out—I always want to do the 
right thing. Now look when Bernhardt 
come to me about them two corner lots. 
‘I'll put ’em in for you at nineteen thou- 
sand,’ says he. ‘Bernhardt,’ says I, ‘I’m 


standin’ in me own light, but I’ve got to 


put ye right. Hold on to them lots—I 
could just write you out a check for the 
nineteen thousand in a minute, but I 
won’t do it—them lots’ll be worth twen- 
ty-five thousand in a year.’ ” 

Schrader paced up and down and 
mopped his face, agitated by this remi- 
niscence. Carry was lost in admiration 
of his unselfish conduct; Tommy Carey 
burlesqued a fainting fit, behind Schrad- 
er’s back, on one of the counters. 

“T’d_ rather,’—and the real estate 
man’s pacing had once more brought him 
to the open door,—‘lose six thousand 
dollars any day, and do the proper thing. 
When I’m a friend to a man I’m a friend 
to him—and you know what that means.” 


“You'll hurt yourself, Schrader,” 
warned Tommy with a grin, “if ye keep 
that up.” 


“T don’t care that,’—and Schrader 
snapped his fingers,—‘“for anything un- 
less it’s open and above board. That’s 
the way I’m built.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed the grocer’s clerk, 
“it’s gettin’ hot in here. I guess I’ll pad- 
dle back to the store, for I can’t stand 
hot air!” 

The glitter of the real estate man’s 
signs caught Tommy’s eye on the street. 

“That’s what done it,’”? muttered he. 
“Any cheap skate that can put on a front 
can catch the women. And Carry’s got 
lots 0’ sense, too; but the dub’s got her 
hypnotized and she can’t see him right. 
Oh, I'd like to get him where the light 
would hit him; then she’d see what a rank 
counterfeit he is.” 

Schrader always took his noonday meal 
at Callahan’s on the avenue, a long nar- 
row place with two rows of small tables 
and a heavy smell of cookery. During 
the rush hours Callahan’s daughter Mat- 
tie sat behind the high desk, took in the 
quarters and made change. She was tall, 
thin and sharp-featured, and was con- 
siderably beyond the marriageable age. 

It was Schrader’s large-aired ways 
more than anything else that had fasci- 
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nated Carry Danahour; but the deals in 
real property of which Schrader talked 
so loudly at the cigar case after his lunch, 
were the lures that captured Miss Calla- 
han. 

In pulling out some money to pay for 
his check at the desk Schrader noticed 
something pink flutter to the floor. 

“You dropped something,” said the 
sharp-eyed Miss Callahan. 

It was the lottery ticket, and he picked 
it up with a laugh. 

“I’m surprised!” exclaimed Mattie. 
“Do you gamble, Mr. Schrader ?”’ 

“Oh, I just bought it to help a man 
out,” said Schrader. “Say, if it wins, 
Mattie, itl] draw ten thousand.” A sud- 
den thought struck him and he banged 
the ticket down on the desk. “Now don’t 
say I never done the grand!” exclaimed 
he, loudly. ‘Here’s ten thousand dol- 
lars.” The place rang with his peals of 
mirth, his eyes darting all about to note 
how his hearers were impressed. 

Mattie took up the ticket. 

“Are you giving this to me?” inquired 
she. 

“Sure! I’m giving you ten thousand 
dollars. Take it to remember me by.” 

Mattie put it in her purse. 

“T hope it wins,” said she. 

“Me, too,” said Schrader. 
tickled to death if it did.” 

In the days that followed this Tommy 
Carey saw no ray of hope for him; if any- 
thing Carry was more lost in admiration 
of Schrader than ever—and Schrader, 
with the bank account and two brick 
houses in view, saw to it that Tommy’s 
opportunities for winning her back were 
few. And Miss Callahan’s sharp eyes 
were closely observant of Schrader’s at- 
tentions to Carry, and her biting remarks 
upon the subject were many. She did not 
discontinue her patronage of the milliner, 
however, for it gave her the opportunity 
of popping into the shop when the real 
estate dealer was there and breaking up 
the chat that was in progress. This af- 
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forded her great satisfaction, even if, at 
times, she purchased small articles for 
which she had no use. 

One day as Schrader was reading the 
morning paper, his feet on the desk and 
a cigar in his mouth, his office door was 
thrown open and Pete Daily rushed ir 
breathless. 

“You’ve won!” 
citedly. 

“Eh ?”? 

Schrader took his feet down and stared 
at his visitor in surprise. 

“The lottery ticket,” said Pete, “don’t 
you remember. It’s won the capital 
prize.” 

Schrader turned pale and the newspa- 
per dropped from his hand. 

“Git out!” said he faintly. 

“Come on up and see Foley, if ye don’t 
believe me. Say, Schrader, I ought to get 
a rake off for sellin’ youse the lucky 
ticket, oughtn’t I?” 

“T’ll fix you up, all right,” said the 
other. “Let’s go down and see the list.” 

The list that Foley displayed proved 
Pete’s statement. 

“Ten thousand simoleons!” said Foley, 
awed. “Gee, but that’s a piece of money ; 
youse’r a lucky guy, Schrader.” 

Schrader went back to his office and 
smoked and thought for more than an 
hour. Then he went to Callahan’s where 
he found Mattie changing the cloths on 
the small tables. 

“Why Mr. Schrader,” said she, “what 
in the world are you doin’ here so soon?” 

“I come to see you,” said he. 

“T thought you spent all your spare 
time at Carry Danahour’s.” Mattie’s 
tone was just a little bitter. 

“Oh, that’s passed,” said Schrader. 
“It didn’t take me long to see that I’d 
made a mistake. Say, Matt, I’ve come 
here this morning to ask you a question.” 

“Well, ask it.” 

“T want—I want you to marry me.” 

The patrons of Callahan’s place were 
surprised that day to find Mattie missing 


exclaimed Pete ex- 
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and her place at the high desk filled by 
her angry father. The cluster of men 
about the cigar case smoked and dis- 
cussed Schrader’s luck. 

The latter had foreseen this and 
chuckled to himself as he sat by the side 
of Mattie—now Mrs. Schrader—recross- 
ing the river after their visit to the clergy- 
man. Had she been at the desk and heard 
the news he would have been lost. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked 
Mattie sharply. 

“Oh, I was just thinking of a wise 
move,” answered he. “There’s some peo- 
ple ye can’t lose.” 

Mattie knew that he had his reasons 
for his sudden wooing and wedding of 
her; she did not understand it, of course; 
but she was his wife now, her thin 
lips set tightly at the thought, and she 
would see that she was fully informed 
later. For the present she was satisfied 
that she had made a good match and that 
Carry Danahour was jilted. 

When they got clear of the crowd at 





TOMMY CAREY 


the ferry slip, Schrader said, with a great 
assumption of carelessness : 

“Oh, say, Matt, let me have that lot- 
tery ticket, will ye.” 

“That what?” 

“The lottery ticket—the one I gave 
you a couple of weeks ago.” 

“Oh, that. I ain’t got it no more.” 

Schrader gasped ; he caught her by the 
arm with hands that trembled. 

“You ain’t got it no more! What did 
ye do with it?” 

“Carry Danahour’s got it. I give it to 
her one night for this green tip in my 
hat.” 

* * + * + + 

It was Tommy Carey that broke the 
news to Carry. 

“When he found that he was caught,” 
cried the delighted youth, “he threw a fit 
and Mattie had to almost lug him home. 
The t’ing’s got all over the ward and he 
gets the merry laugh every place he goes. 
Oh, he’s a wise guy, I don’t t?ink! And 
Mattie ain’t doin’ a t’ing to him, either. 
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She’s found that he’s a bluff already and 
she.throws the lash into him every chance 
she gets!’ 

“I’m glad he didn’t marry me,” said 
Carry, after she had recovered from the 
shock the news had given her, “for I see 
what he is, now.” 

“J kept tellin’ ye all along, but ye shooed 
me off the track.” 

“I’m glad I’ve won all that money, 


too,” said Carry. “Why, I’m almost 
rich, ain’t I?” 

Tommy looked gloomy. 

“And that: puts it all to the bad for 
me,” he remarked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” and she looked at 
him in a way that made his heart jump; 
‘you wanted me before I won the money ; 
and I don’t see that it makes any differ- 
ence.” 


IN THE HOUSE OF LOVE 


By Theodosia Garrison 


AM the well beloved, and my days 
Are exquisite with peace and glad with song; 
My house is filled with music all night long; 
My touch is golden and my smile is praise; 
Replete with roses are my careless ways, 
And hedged am I from heresy and wrong; 
My lightest hold is as a chain thrice-strong, 
My lightest wish none hearing disobeys. 
Wherefore grown weary of much worshipping, 
Who cavils if I turn to cruelty, 
Stab with a word and murder with a jest? 
The death I give is such a lovely thing 
That those whose hearts have bled in serving me 
Yearn for it as my sweetest gift and best. 





I am the unloved and the lover I. 
My service never ends by night or day— 
The service of all giving, and my pay 
Is bread of pain and wine of mockery; 
None bids me serve, yet never am I free; 
With my own heart strings bound and held alway; 
A beggar I, whose worn lips ever pray 
To one who long since robbed him ruthlessly. 
And yet, so sweet the hope unrealized, 
So beautiful the mockery of dreams, 
So wonderful the ungained heart of her, 
Perchance reality might be less prized 
Than saneness of the waking, when it seems 
Death’s face than her own face is lovelier. 


























A FRESH START 


By Frederick Smith 


UNT Julia had dragged me to Helen 
Thrall’s coming out party and pre- 
sented me to the hostess. 

Mrs. Thrall put out a formal hand. 
“From Massachusetts?” asked she. 

Aunt Julia frowned. She does not like 
to have my misfortunes dragged before 
the public. 

“From Indiana,” said I. 

Mrs. Thrall favored me with a smile. 
“Really?” said she. ‘You have done some 
very good things out there, haven’t you? 
It’s a pity that so many nice people 
should be so far away.” 

“We struggle to bear up,” said I com- 
posedly. 

*““My daughter, Mr. Miller.” 

I took Miss Helen’s hand. As there was 
no one behind me I naturally had a minute 
to talk. 


‘“There’s a girl here from Indiana,” she 
said. “No doubt you know her.” 

**No doubt,” I replied. 

“Tell me, are all your young women 
good looking?” 

“Good looks,” said I cautiously, “‘are 
relative; but compared with—” 

“Compared with what?” asked Miss 
Helen, suspiciously. 

I looked around the room. “We con- 
sider them fairly presentable,” said I, 
“but compared with Boston girls, ° of 
course—” 

“Why don’t you finish?” 

“There is, of course, no comparison,” I 
said, with the craft of an oracle. 

Miss Helen looked at me. “I’m not sure 

hat you aren’t rude,” she laughed. I 
made a gesture of deprecation. 

“Are they all as good looking as she?” 
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and Miss Helen waved her head till the 
white aigrette in her hair had the effect 
of a finger pointing through the doors to 
a girl in the next room. 

Although I had been prepared for it, 
I confess I couldn’t resist a little start of 
surprise. The girl stood in a corner with 
three men about her. I caught the flutter 
of a fan, a mass of soft lawn and erring 
lace, a neck and bosom like white roses, a 
brush of brown hair and a laugh like a 
brook’s song. It was Ethel. 

Miss Helen was talking in my ear. 

“I beg your pardon,” said I. 

“Are they all like that?” 

“She does seem fairly good looking.” 

“She'll look well transplanted.” 

“You mean?” 

“There are rumors.” 

**What rumors?” 

“She’s going to marry Chester Fawcett. 
Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Phipps?” 

Displaced by the new-comer I edged 
toward the library. Aunt Julia was occu- 
pied with an acquaintance. I sauntered 
over to look at a bit of old Dortrecht by 
Boudin. Once when we were youngsters, 
the girl in white and I, with our respective 
families, had been in Holland together. 
The quay at Dort t8ld old tales to me, and 
revived old memories. I thought of the 
day when I had asked the girl to marry 
me. I remembered just the words in which 
she had refused. That was what had made 
me go abroad. I turned about and faced 
the group in the corner. A step, two 
steps: as I hovered at its edge there was 
an exclamation from the girl in lawn and 
lace. The group parted; for an instant 
she stared heartily and then she started 
toward me. “Good gracious, George!” 


said Ethel, “however did you get here?” 
and she extended both her hands. 

“Why shouldn’t I be here?” 

The group now expanded and absorbed 
us both. Ethel pronounced some names, 
and these names and I exchanged bows. 
The group evidently meant to hold us. 


Ethel looked at me with a little word in 
her eye. “I had almost forgotten,” she 
said, “‘that this was your dance.” 

“T was afraid you had,” I said ac- 
cusingly. 

Ethel tucked her hand in my arm. 
“Yes, the second waltz, Mr. Fawcett,’’ 
and we started off. 

**T don’t want to dance,” she put to me. 
“Take me somewhere so that we can talk.” 

We found a corner under the stairway, 
and Ethel arranged herself on a big 
settee. ‘*Now,”’ she said, “‘let’s hear.” 

“What?” 

‘‘Where did you come from?” 

**From Liverpool, two days ago.” 

**You’re staying in Boston?” 

“With my aunt.” 

“Oh, I remember. 
way home?” 

“That is as may be.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re not go- 
ing home?” 

“I’ve been thinking of going back to 
England.” 

“T don’t see,” said Ethel, “‘what all 
your friends have done to deserve such 
treatment.” 

“No doubt they’ll endure like good 
soldiers. How’s everybody at home?” 

“Just as always.” 

“Is Charlotte Martin married?” 

“It’s broken,” said Ethel. 

“Golf Club still alive?” 

“Tt breathes,” said Ethel. 

“Mrs. Hawes still give dinners?” 

Ves,” 

“The place is as gay as ever?” 

“Tt’s not gay; though there are a lot 
of new people.” 

“Do you tramp as much as you used 

“Nobody likes to now,” said Ethel, pa- 
thetically. 

“And go to the Jumping-off place to 
watch the sunsets?” 

“Not very often.” 

“T suppose I really ought to go back 
and have a look round.” 


You’re on your 
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“Of course you ought.” 

“In fact, my Aunt Julia has been at me 
to go back for good.” 

“Quite right,” said Ethel, with the air 
of a young matron. “It’s time you were 
settled.” 

“It seems,” said I, irritably, “that you 
women folks think of nothing else!” 

“You ought to be flattered at our in- 
terest.” 

“It’s altogether too impersonal.” 


*“Haven’t I?” 

**Have it your own way,” said I. “This 
is your waltz with the light-haired man.” 

“Why do you keep track of things? 
Do you want to get rid of me?” 

*T haven’t changed.” 

“Just now, at least, I prefer to talk to 
you. Now, what have you been doing?” 

“Studying —a_ little—and fooling 


round a good deal.” 
**Where?” 





“You know, you’re too good for a mere 
flaneur.” 

*T thought that was just what you con- 
sidered me.” 

“Tt isn’t what I expect of you,” said 
Ethel. 

“Your interest is Christian-like. You 
want me to make a good citizen.” 

“Yes, every man ought to settle down,” 
she replied. 

**You’re quite as bad as Aunt Julia.” 

“I’ve known you so long I’ve a right to 
be.” 

I sniffed. 


“Berlin and Holland and Wales.” 

“Is the Café Kranzler as fascinating 
as ever?” 

**It depends on whom you go with.” 

“And is the Maas as beautiful from 
that balcony in Dort?” 

“TI confess I thought of America,” 
said I. 

“America!” 

“To be precise—Americans.” 

“And yet you pretend you want to go 
back ?” 

*“There’s Mr. Fawcett,” said I. 

“TI guess he didn’t see us,” said Ethel. 








“Oh ho!” said I. 

*‘Circumstances alter waltzes,” defend- 
ed Ethel. 

“Do they?” said I. 

*‘Why do you take that tone?” 

**T suppose you’d want to dance it.” 

“Why?” 

“There are rumors!” 

“Rumors !”” 

**You’re always turning men’s heads.” 

‘Don’t believe any such thing!” 

“It’s time that you were settled.” 

“T don’t want to be settled,” said 
Ethel; “I’m having too good a time as 
it is.” 

“Your attitude,” said I, “merely in- 
dicates the evil which threatens American 
womanhood.” 

*Fudge!”’ said Ethel. 

“To go back,” said I, “‘you aren’t go- 
ing to marry him?” 

*‘Whatever put that into your head?” 

‘Why shouldn’t it be in my head?” 

“Well, I’m not,” said Ethel; “I’m not 
going to marry him.” 

“You're not,” said I, eagerly. 

*T’m not.” 

“Are you going to marry anybody?” 
I demanded. 

Ethel said nothing. 

*Do you remember the man you re- 
fused a year ago?” 

“T’m going home next week,” said 
Ethel. 

“TI suppose I’ll be going back to Eng- 
land soon,” I announced. 

Ethel pouted. 

“The elm-tree boles are in tiny leaf 
and the chaffinch sings in England now,” 
said I. 

“T should think,” said Ethel softly, 
“that you’d want to go home, too.” 

After all, it isn’t bad in Indiana now.” 

“Father writes that they’ve had an 
early spring.” 
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“The blue-birds and the meadow-larks 
have come long ago,” said I. 

SSW og 9? 

‘And in another week the swallows will 
be darting and the hair birds singing in 
the maples.” 

“Tt’s delightful,” said Ethel. 

“And the white dog-tooths will be in 
bloom?” 

“Ves,” 

“The Jumping-off place isn’t sc bad 
for sunsets,” said I. 

“No, is it?” 

“England,” said I, “is not the only 
place.” 

**T should like to see any one dare to say 
so,” declared Ethel. 

*T guess Pll go out,” said I. 

*“I—I would.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “I'll stay.” 

“Oh hd 

“One ought to be doing something.” 

“I’m glad you’re sensible.” 

“Reid and Scott will take me into their 
law office,” said I. 

Vas,” 

“In fact I think they rather expect 
me.” 

“T think you intended to go all the 
time,” said Ethel. 

“It wouldn’t do to disappoint them.” 

“You just pretended you weren’t.” 

‘Well, to be honest, I did.” 

“To see what I’d say?” 

“To see how you’d look.” 

**How did I look?” asked Ethel. 

“I’m going home,” said I, definitely. 

“And become a proper business man?” 

“To get married,” said I. 

“Oh,” said Ethel. 

“Don’t tell me you’re going to refuse 
again.” 

Ethel looked at the floor. Then she 
looked at me, and smiled. ‘“‘What shall I 
tell you?” she asked. 
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WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 


‘\ MAVE you forgotten Old Pourquoi? 
m(jit’s ten long years since you and I, 





<e = Under the seaward-shutting sky, 
rie y y) Heard what we heard, saw what we saw; 
ed, t) But still, some nights, I lie 

And slowly damn him, till the day 

In a dry, business tone says “Well?” 

When, with a frantic, mute farewell, 

The old dog takes his sing-song way 

Back to his proper hell. 


That summer stroll through Normandy! 
School-days behind and life ahead, 

The gray-green magic country spread 
From Vire and Candebec to the sea, 


The frugal board and bed, 


The riotous expense in cider,— 

O Norman tipple, acid-thin, 

But so-so if persisted in! 

O wild night-talks ransacking wider 
Than Scorpio from the Twin! 











| ’Twas not yet night, but night was due; 
. df The earth had fallen chalky-dun; 
Our road dipped straight as eye could run, 
i nf — ahi] Between the poles, set two and two, 
And poplars, one and one, 





, il aidan ae Then rose to where far roofs and spires 
Stood etched on a vague strip of sky; 
The sea-wind had begun to sigh 
, From tree to tree, and up the wires 
Slid its frail, mounting cry. 




















All afternoon our minds had revelled 
In steep skylarking enterprise ; 

Our hearts had climbed a dozen skies, 
And fifty frowning strongholds levelled 
Of Life’s old enemies. 


A trifle, here and there, was spared 

Till morning found us more adept; 

But, broadly speaking, we had swept 
Earth of her wrongs; light had been flared 
Where the last Error slept! 


Then, nothing said and nothing seen, 
Misgiving gripped us. Treeless, bare, 
The moorland country everywhere 
Lay blackened; but a powdery sheen 
Hung tangled in the air. 


And Heaven knows what suspense and doubt 
Prowled in the dusk! A peasant’s door, 
Where naught was visible before, 

Opened, and let the lamp shine out 

Across the crumpled moor. 


A stone’s-throw off some drowsy sheep 
Took fright; across a rise of land 

In shadowy scamper went the band; 
Three bleating yews held back to keep 
Their coward young in hand. 


And borne across the shallow vale, 
Along the highway from the town, 
A voice the distance could not drown 
Chanted an eerie, endless tale, 

Now shrill, now dropping down 


To querulous, questioning minor song; 
Now sweeping in a solemn gust, 

As if some great dishonored dust 
Came crying its ancestral wrong, 

But found no listener just. 


And as the voice drew nearer toward, 

It dropped through violent clumsy bars, 
Splay-footed roulades, brutal jars 

And grunts of sound; then lightly soared 
Into a heaven whose stars 




























































































Twinkled to some colossal joke, 

And satire was the cosmic mood,— 

Upen which, through the dusk there strode, 
Or limped, or shuffled—holy smoke !— 

Or danced, along the road, 


The Singer !—How describe the lout?— 
An old salt seized with Delphic rage, 
Or Aristophanes in age, 

Trade-fallen, doing knock-about 

Upon our lighter stage; 


King David, old and crazed and free; 
Or Hamlet, gray with wandering, 

A stout, land-loping hedge-row king, 
Now, in one mystic jambouree, 


Having his final fling. 


No use! Words merely peck and buzz 
About the rind of the matter: vain 

To ask me to add Paul Verlaine, 

In high talk with the Man of Uz 


Outside his prison pane! 


One moment by the darkening West 
We saw the grand old grizzled head, 
The stricken face, the rolling, red, 
Quizzical eyeballs, the bared chest, 
Hairy, Homeric, spread 


And laboring with the grievous chant, 
The knotted hands raised high and wrung,— 
As, craning through the gloom, he flung 
Into our teeth that iterant 
Enormous Word he sung. 


Then he was gone: slow up the hill, 
And faster down the other side, 

The wild, monotonous question died ; 
And when the goose-flesh, prickly-chill, 
Stopped crawling up my hide, 


I whispered, “Did you hear?” and you 
Nodded. In silence half a mile 
We stumbled onward; you meanwhile 
Had paper out, your pencil flew 
In quirk and quiddet vile. 


















































Till in disgust I seized your hand, 

And thundered, “Scratching music, clod? 
xetting his tune down? Suffering God! 
Have you no heart to understand?” 

One more New England nod, 


And, “Yes, I heard, my son, I heard. 
Be careful; if you break my lead, 

I must, in sorrow, break your head. 
Hands off! As for his blessed word, 
‘Pourquoi?’ was all he said.” 


Pourquoi? Pourquoi? Yes, that was all! 
Only the darkest cry that haunts 

The corridors of tragic chance, 

Couched in the sweet, satirical, 
Impudent tongue of France. 


Only the bitterest wail flung out 

From worlds that traffic to their mart 
Without a pilot or a chart; 

With “What?” the body of their doubt, 
And “Why?” the quaking heart. 


Old bard and brother to the Sphynx! 
I wonder what abysmal luck 

Had left your face so planet-struck, 
And driven you on such horrid brinks 
To play the run-amuck. 


I wonder down what road to-night 
You shuffle; from what plunging star 
Your gnarled old hands uplifted are, 
Between moth-light and cockshut-light, 
Calling young hearts to war. 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


ALPH Connor has an enormous au- 
dience. His “Sky Pilot” touched the 
imagination and the emotions of gospel-lov- 
ing folk. In a time when nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand books are 
avowedly secular in their tone, the devo- 





REV. CHARLES W. GORDON 
(Ralph Connor) 


tio2al quality of his stories brings comfort 
and satisfaction to thousands who desire to 
see in fiction, as they do in the lives about 
them, eviden¢es of the living observance of 
the Christian faith. Such too often find the 
only Christian message in bogks of inferior 
literary quality. Mr. Connor can tell a 
strong and interesting story and yet cast it 
in Christian mold. His new novel, “The 
Prospector,” will find many readers await- 
ing it. 


IOLA Roseboro, whose charming book, 
“The Joyous Heart,” aroused much in- 
terest, has a new book, “Players and Vaga- 
bonds,” before the public. This is a book 
of short stories—stories which have ap- 
peared in magazines and already won their 
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MISS VIOLA ROSEBORO 
Author of“ Players and Vagabonds” 


public. Miss Roseboro is a dweller in cities 
and a writer about city people, but she is 
one of the “gypsily inclined” folk, and 
would rather be in a tent than under a 
proper roof any day. She dislikes head- 
gear, abhors gloves, and is best pleased 
when she has a summer day before her and 
the wilderness round about. 

This love of ‘freedom and unrestraint 
shows itself in Miss Roseboro’s writings 
and causes her to speak as she thinks, with 
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the result that some of her utterances stick 
like burrs to the memory and will not be 
cast aside. One sentence in “The Joyous 
Heart” has hectored a number of romantic 
but truth-loving folk a good deal. It is 
this: “Love seldom becomes a dominating 
power, except as obstacles dam its path; 
the course of true love never runs smooth, 
because it becomes true love only when its 
road is rough.” That simple sentence has 
caused more controversy than its brilliant 
author is aware of; and the worst of it is, 
that after all the argument that has result- 
ed, it may yet transpire that Miss Roseboro 
really did not mean what she said. 


USTAV Michaud, who is one of those 
persons with a predisposition toward 
statistics, has been discussing in The Cen- 
tury the states which yield the highest per- 
centage of talented persons. In his article, 
“The Brain of the Nation,” Mr. Michaud 
has taken for a numerator the persons born 
in a state, and living in that state in 1900, 
included in a directory of persons promi- 
nent in public life, the arts, the sciences and 
literary pursuits, and for a denominator the 
total number of persons born in the same 
state and living in the United States in 
1900. Mr. Michaud finds that while in New 
Fngland, out of every one hundred thou- 
sand births, fifty-four are those of men of 
talent, in New York the number falls to 
thirty-four, in Ohio to nineteen, in Indiana 
to eleven, in Illinois to ten, in Missouri to 
six,in Kansas to two,and in Colorado to one. 
One feels perfect confidence in the con- 
clusions reached by this intelligent inquis- 
itor, and the West is under the necessity 
of offering no apology, for it has long been 
aware that its talent and energy have been 
consumed in different directions other than 
those mentioned by Mr. Michaud. Con- 
struction in its less imaginative and more 
essential forms has been the work of the 
men of initiative and creative ability in the 
West. To locate, survey and build their 
towns, bind them together with highways 
and railroads, develop resources and pro- 
vide storehouses for produce, water and 
light their cities, make laws and ordinances, 
build schools and begin libraries, has been 
their tremendous labor. At this they have 
worked with an energy that has, at times 


and in certain places been little less than 
frenzied. In the older communities, and 
those which escaped the blight of war, such 
as Ohio and Indiana, some measure of fixed 
prosperity with all that it implies of taste 
and feeling, is beginning to develop that 
higher form of energy which finds expres- 
sion in the making of books, pictures, sculp- 
ture and the creative labors of the labora- 
tory. But it will take another fifty years to 
put the West where it may so much as aspire 
to compete with the East in these respects. 
Meantime, western men and women of tal- 
ent may enjoy the zest that comes from 
being pioneers; and the human satisfaction 
in knowing that what they do achieve as in- 
dividuals, must inevitably stand out with 
more dramatic impressment from the very 
fact of the rarity of such achievement in 
their own localitv. 





ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


Whose " Little Colonel” books have had a tremendous sale. 
The new volume, “The Little Colonel in Arizona,” 1s to 
appear in a special holiday edition illustrated in colors. 
































OW that the schvol season has replaced 

the joyous “long vacation,” which is— 
no matter what the calendar may claim to 
the contrary—the true division of the 
juvenile year, parents have a fresh oppor- 
tunity of observing modern educational 
methods. Well may they wonder if facts be 
facts, if English be English, if school be 
school. The very alphabet has disappeared 
in a mirage, and in its place are symbols, 
similes and signs. Is F really F? Not at 
all. F is “an angry cat!” Is S the good 
old crooked S of our childhood Nay, it is 
hissing steam! Is P still P? It is not. It 
is a man smoking his pipe. Is 00 a definite 
factor in phonetics? Ignorant ones, it is 
the wind blowing about the corner of the 
house! There exists no alphabet in se- 
quence, order and authority, and the rea- 


_son of its dissolution is, forsooth, that the 


sequence is arbitrary! Nothing, it appears, 
is to be arbitrary. It is the day of the in- 
ductive thought, and even the alphabet must 
be induced to do its work, and little chil- 
dren not even be induced, but merely be- 
guiled, surreptitiously, as it were, to learn 
of its existence. 

There appears to be an idea abroad that 
if a child knew he were working he 
wouldn’t like it. It would seem to be an 
erroneous idea; but even if it were a true 
one, it ought to be discountenanced. This 
effort to conceal all signs of labor which 
exists universally over this country is quite 
the most fantastic, senseless and inconsist- 
ent notion that ever struck a mob gone mad 
with the idea of equal opportunity. Be- 
cause we have equal opportunity we are to 
keep up an appearance of equal leisure. 
No one may carry a parcel in the street; 
no one put the implements of his trade or 
occupation where the casual guest will be- 
hold them; no one wear the clothes suitable 
to his profession. All must dress alike—all 
have an appearance of equal leisure. A de- 
sire for boneless amiability, perpetual fes- 
tival and savorless good fortune has taken 
possession of the world. Our stories must 
end happily, our dramas do nothing but 
amuse, our sermons must be diverting, and 
our schools Icad us in bands of violets along 
a rose-embowered path. 

Does not this make life superficial and 
savorless? No one could be so impious as 
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ANNE WARNER 
Author of “Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop” 


not to desire to behold the smile of joy 
upon the face of life; but there is a mean- 
ingless smirk that inspires the beholder 
with nothing but disgust and satiety. It 
may well be asked if the besotted optimism 
of this country at the present time, the 
laborious searching for the easiest method 
of doing all things, the shame of work and 
the inference that that work is of necessity 
disagreeable, does not confess to a pervad- 
ing national inanity. 


ERNARD Shaw’s plays, “You Never 

Can Tell” and “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion,” will be seen on the American stage 
this season, and will be played by Mr. 
Shaw’s personal interpreter, Mr. Arnold 
Daly. The little Berkeley Lyceum at New 
York has been filled from the first of the 
season with admirers of Shaw, and Mr. 
Daly has done his sardonic best with “The 
Man of Destiny” and “How He Lied To 
Her Husband.” The man of Destiny is a 
very human product by the time he has 
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undergone treatment at the hands of Shaw 
and Daly—something of a popinjay, with 
egotism of a more shallow character than 
that with which he is usually accredited, 
and with a perspicacity which furnishes 
himself with even more amusement than it 
does others—in brief, a cold-blooded crea- 
ture of high incandescent power and a 
trick brain. Shaw, who does not recognize 
heroes, must feel a delicate delight in mak- 
ing Napoleon dance his foolish mental 
polka for the plaudits of a sarcastic au- 
dience. Only the sarcastic, be it said, really 
enjoy Shaw. He grins at life,.is never re- 
spectful, never credulous, never poetical, 
never anything gracious. His mockery is a 
veritable besom of destruction, and sweeps 
before it much folly, pretense and many 
polite conspiracies by which bad-living folk 
fool themselves into the belief that they are 
heroic, unusual and courageous. His laugh 
has the qualities of an energctic and inquis- 
itive streak of lightning—it flashes from 
the very heavens, forks as it comes, and 
leaves devastation behind. Not only the 
sinful but the ridiculous are likely to be hit, 
and all nincompoops, cowards of con- 
science, assinine persons and strutting pre- 
tenders have need to seek cyclone cellars 
and hem themselves around with non-con- 
ducting substances. 


N the “Woman’s Home Library,’ which 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster is editing, 
appears one book of great practicality, by 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, on “Wom- 
en’s Ways of Earning Money.” Mrs. Ald- 
en believes that she has earned more money 
in a greater variety of ways than any 
woman in the country. She has made a liv- 
ing cooking for sixteen farm-hands on a 
western ranch, she has taught in a border- 
land school, sung in church and concert, 
acted as “matron” in a great tent factory, 
as superintendent in a metropolitan candy 
factory, as inspectress in the New York 
Custom House, as secretary in the street 
cleaning department, as a reporter on a 
city daily, and as editor. She believes that 
any one with a fair amount of health and 
brains can make a living, and her book is di- 
vided into chapters giving hints as to how 
it is to be done. 

It would seem that Mrs. Alden has a good 
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basis for her argument that any woman 
can be self-supporting if she will, but wall 
is a large word, and may be used with more 
than one inflection and significance. It is 
fastidiousness, tradition, lack of fundamen- 
tal democracy and the absence of good 
physical training that stand in the way of 
success when women of gentle habits and 
fine instincts venture out into the world. 
Their desire to retain what social position 
they have, their unwillingness to take up 
with the ways of the new time and enter 
the ranks of self-supporting women with 
all that implies of social heroism, defeats 
them. They are not free because they love 
their bonds. It is true they may support 
themselves if they will. But the will! 
That remains, in work as in all matters of 
life, the most mysterious of things, and is 
at once the greatest support and the great- 
est obstacle that man knows. 


OSWELL Field’s “Little Miss Dee,” 

is as sweet and quaint a tale as “The 
Bondage of Ballinger,” that gentle history 
of a bibliophile. Mr. Field has come rather 
late into his own. He has literary taste and 
creative power, but he has, for the greater 
part of a life that has attained to middle 
age, used up his energies as a newspaper 
paragrapher. It is not at all impossible that 
he was restrained from doing more individ- 
ual work by a singular reason. As the 
brother of Eugene Field he knew that what- 
ever he did would be placed in comparison 
with that of his elder. Should they collab- 
orate, as they sometimes thought of doing, 
the credit would fall to the more famous 
man. Mr. Roswell Field was Eugene Field’s 
brother, and for years might not hope to at- 
tain to much of anything else. His pungent 
—sometimes almost too pungent—para- 
graphs, while not as provocative and quota- 
ble as those of Eugene (there goes the com- 
parison!) show a continuity of working 
power and of alert facetiousness which 
many a wit may envy. But it is not in such 
work that Mr. Roswell Field’s fine quali- 
ties can become apparent. He has, in more 
serious literary labors, a charming, delicate 
and ease-taking style, and can tell a story 
with much sympathy and sweet humanness. 
Thus far he has attempted only novel- 
ettes. These have been character studies,. 
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JOHN HOWARD BACON 


Author of “* The Pursuit of Phyllis” 


and that artificial contrivance, the plot, has 
not marred the serenity and probableness of 
the tales. It is the life of New England, 
rather than that of the West, which allures 
Mr. Field’s pen. And this is curious enough, 
considering that he prefers the West, and 
complained of lack of lung-feeding air—to 
speak in figures—when he was, for a time, 
in Boston with the Youth’s Companion. It 
is a curious psychological fact that the East 
and the West have a way of meeting now 
and then in an American transplanted from 
one section of this country to another. Such 
transplanted men are usually interesting, 
but it sometimes appears as if they were in- 
teresting at the expense of their content; or 
even, perhaps, because of their discontent. 
They live in, advocate, defend, and grow 
enthusiastic over their adopted section, but 
somewhere in the secret recesses of their 
hearts abides a canker—nay, a cancer—of 
homesickness. 

This betrays itself unexpectedly now 
and then in conversation. It comes out in 
private letters. It shows in the faces of men 
who listen to music and are stirred by poig- 





CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
From a photograph by Crocker of bust by J. Scott Hartley 


nant reminders of other days in the old 
songs; it is visible in the lighting of the 
eyes when, by chance, the native inflection 
of speech is caught in the tongue of a new 
acquaintance. And when men are so in- 
discreet as to write poems or stories or 
songs, the secret choice of their hearts is 
made manifest, almost against their will. 


R. Edwin Howard Blashfield, in un- 

dertaking two large mural panels for 
one of the chambers of the Minnesota State 
Capitol, has introduced into his work a 
combination of classicism and modernity 
which is as frank as it is pleasing. These 
panels are historical in character, the first 
showing Minnesota in the days of Indian 
occupancy and at the period of the French 
explorations and settlements; the second 
memorializing her swift response to the call 
for troops in the national crisis of 1862, 
and her present prosperity. In each panel 
there are two groups of figures, each group 
representing a period, and dividing the 
groups are winged personifying figures. 
Realism and traditional symbolism are em- 
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ployed at the same time, and all of the fig- 
ures are painted, not in the flat style which 
has of recent years been popular, but in 
the round, with true perspective and care- 
ful pictorial elaboration. 

In the first panel the Great Spirit of the 
red man broods over the composition, hold- 
ing in his hand a huge water jug, from 
which pours the ceaseless flow of the 
Mississippi. On one side of him are 
grouped his red children, with prairie, for- 
est and lake for their own, the arts of the 
bow and the arrow, the molded vessel and 
the woven blanket for their achievement, 
the fire burning in their tepees. On the 
other sidé appear the Frenchmen—the 
coureur du bois, the priest, the chevalier, 
the trapper, the old Breton peasant ‘with 
the flag with its tarnished lilies borne in his 
loyal hand. The two groups meet in the 
center, where the Indian woman, soulless, 
according to her own people, sees in the 
cross which the French priest holds before 
her the key to the understanding of her own 
turbulent and half-submerged spirit. 

The second panel has the titular deity 
of Minnesota raised high in the center of 
the composition. Her face is benevolent, 
poetic and noble. In her garments of white 
and gold appears, among the broideries, 
the shield of the state. She is borne on a 
palanquin upon the backs of two superb 
bulls of mottled white and cream. Guard- 
ing her are angels in flaming garments, 
typifying, perhaps, Justice and Education. 
On one side of the picture are clustered the 
people of 1862. They are poor, simple and 
consumed by one overmastering passion— 
that of patriotism. And it is to be remem- 
bered as a very honorable fact that Minne- 
sota was the first of the Western States to 
send troops in response to the call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. In Mr. Blasl.field’s picture 
the recruits—men of the fields, both young 
and old—emerge from the background of 
their unsubdued wild. Ou the other side of 
the picture appears Minnesota of to-day. 
A dream: vision of her cities floats like a 
mirage in the golden air. The brighter gold 
of the wheatfield stretches below. It is the 
wheel of the reaping machine, not that of 
the cannon, which appears, dimly, amid the 
throng which has about it a peculiar verve, 
hopefulness and strength. 

It is the sorrow of mural painters that 
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they must paint to other men’s ideas, and 
many of them become perfunctory, dull 
and resentful under this discipline of the 
spirit. But Mr. Blashfield is not of that 
sort. He is not ashamed to have an Ameri- 
can imagination. He responds to the sub- 
jects which are offered him, and enriches 
them with a glowing and sympathetic im- 
agination. And in the service of this he 
places his great technical ability. He paints 
a beautiful picture, and the subject can not 
appear poor or common, because as a mat- 
ter of truth and wonderment, the spirit of 
things is not common or poor. 

Mr. Blashfield is not scandalized at the 
desire of Americans to picture their own 
exploits. He does not object if the Mc- 
Cormicks desire to have on the ceiling of 
their drawing-room the dim golden wheat- 
field, with the half-visible wheels of the 
distant reaper making their way through 
the heavy grain. He is inclined to think 
these fine exploits in the service of life as 
admirable as those of death, which ancient 
men of pride found fit subject for tapestry, 
mosaic and mural painting. He is not of 
those who quarrel with John R. Walsh for 
placing upon the panels of his bank the 
pictured story of Chicago, from the days of 
the feeble outlying post in the wilderness 
to the day when the Court of Honor of the 
White City blossomed as a poet’s dream, in 
the arid waste of the city’s commercialism. 
He is willing to celebrate the modern time, 
and to perceive dignity in its pride and 
splendor in its thought. 

No question but from such a spirit as 
that must evolve at last American art in its 
independent and true meaning. 


7: is understood that Mr. Zangwill is by 
no means pleased with the fate of his 
“The Serio-Comic Governess.” And as pre- 
sented, it does appear machine-made. A 
story is told of an actress with a voice: how, 
in a melodrama, where she awaited the de- 
cision of a bandit chief and his men, she 
caused a piano to be dragged into the woods 
and sang “Home, Sweet Home,” to pass the 
time. So here, the comic part of the serio- 
governess appears to have been hauled in 
chiefly for Miss Loftus to display her mim- 


etic powers. There are opportunities for 


several strong situations in the play, which 
Mr. Zangwill might emphasize. 























MISS ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
Author of * The Paths of Judgement” 
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8 dea READER is happy in being able 
to print a new portrait of George 
Brandes, signed by himself. The portrait 
has peculiar interest at this time, appearing, 
as it does, simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of the fifth volume of that remarkable 
work, “Main Currents in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature.” M. Brandes is a man who 
enjoys a fresh classifieation of things, who 
has pleasure in daring-criticism, and who is 
pleased in proportion to the difficulties of 
the task set before him. In undertaking his 
ambitious work, “Main Currents in Nine- 
teenth Century Literature,’ he has chosen 
to approach the subject as a psychologist. 
His point of view is, first of all, French, as 
is, in the circumstances, inevitable. France 
is the focus of Nineteenth Century thought, 
he presupposes, and it is with this convic- 
tion that his first volume, “The Emigrant 
Literature,’ was prepared. He meant by 
this the literature produced by the opposi- 
tion during the long period of stress which 
accompanied and followed the Revolution 
—the literature written in exile by those 
valiant individualists who endeavored to 


formulate thought that should guide their’ 


perplexed countrymen, or those who, in re- 
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volt, uttered new dogmas, or, last of all, 
those who, in despair, gave voice to the 
pessimism of the time. 

The second volume of M. Brandes’s work 
deals with “The Romantic School in Ger- 
many”; the third with “The Reaction in 
France”; the fourth with “Naturalism in 
England,” and the fifth—the one but now 
published—gives consideration to “The Ro- 
mantic School in France.” The concluding 
and sixth volume is to be the story of 
“Young Germany’—a volume which will, it 
is safe to affirm, exceed all the others in 
popularity. 


EGARDING the relative importance of 

Pinero and Jones, were we to judge by 
their recent importations, we would give the 
palm to Jones’s “Joseph Entangled” in 
preference to Pinero’s “Letty,” for the rea- 
son that it is healthy, and by far more 
coherent. Jones’s problem is that gossip 
may turn a most innocent situation into 
serious consequences: Pinero shows less 
idea than a morbid study of character. So 
that to balance estimates, it’ might, be said 
that “Letty” is -theatric melodrama” plus 
diseased nerves, and “Joseph Entangled,” 
healthy comedy, with a mixture of smiles 
and half-regrets. And while we are on Eng- 
lish playwriters, Max Beerbohm, who suc- 
ceeded Bernard Shaw on the London Satur- 
day Review, has just issued his book of car- 
toons, entitled “The Poet’s Corner.” The 
picture, “Henrik Ibsen receiving Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer in Audience,” represents the 
august translator upon his knees kissing the 
toe of the dramatic doctor, whose hair, on 
end, suggests. that he may have met with 
Hedda Gabler or Rebecca West in the dark. 
This leads us to hope that morbidity will 
some day scare itself out of existence. 


T is quite the fashion for Americans to 

say bad things about themselves, and 
to insist upon the libels till they are firmly 
established as truths. One of these asser- 
tions is that America produces no critics. 
The charge might be confuted at length, 
but not to enter upon the discussion of the 
merits of twenty good critics, one begs 
to refer merely to Mr. Paul Elmer More, 
Mr. Christian Brenton and Mr. James 
Huneker. 

The first named gentleman, Mr. More, is 
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the literary editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post. He is a Celtic scholar, and he un- 
derstands—as well as any one can—what 
the Meo-Gaels are trying to do over Dub- 
lin way. A recent book by him, entitled 
“The Shelburne Essays,” shows a very 
felicitous handling of English, sound and 
conservative judgment, good scholarship 
and a valuable desire to understand what a 
man is trying to say before he attempts to 
criticize him. It would, perhaps, be too 


-much to claim extraordinary originality for 


Mr. More, but what one does perceive is a 
deep sincerity, and a desire to get at the in- 
ner core of things. The scientific point of 
view will at no time suffice for Mr. More. 
He may be a scholar, but he is first of all 
a sensitive human being who understands 
that the appeal of art is to the emotions 
and the taste, and who does not think it fit 
to sit in merely mental judgment upon mat- 
ters which are essentially spiritual. Mr. 
More, be it said parenthetically, has been 
announced as part author with Mrs. Har- 
ris, of “The Jessica Letters.” 

Mr. Christian Brenton is a critic of an- 
other sort. He has for several years been 
in association with Miss Jeannette Gilder 
on The Critic, and has, in the last issue of 
that periodical, a characteristic article on 
Anton Chekof, the Russian. If Mr. More 
makes a speciality of Celtic matters, Mr. 
Brenton is no less enthusiastic over con- 
temporary Russians. He is capable of a 
profound and murky imaging which puts 
him in-sympathy with these grim writers. 
He understands the mysticism of the Sean- 
dinavians also, and, indecd, makes himself 
free with whatever is curious, courageous 
and original in the art of the time, not con- 
fining himself to literary matters, but deal- 
ing also with questions of the drama, paint- 
ing, sculpture and music. His style is bril- 
liant, and has evasive qualities of charm 
and fascination. It would seem to be but a 
question of a little time before he enjoys a 
reputation which will rival that of Hun- 
eker. 

As for James Huneker, author of ‘Over- 
tones” and other books, he is the exponent 
of things interesting in general and of 
music in particular. He would never try to 
control himself if he wished to talk upon 
literature, or painting, the drama, or the 
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His * Traffics and Discoveries” reviewed in this number 


glyptic art, but he feels himself particu- 
larly qualified to express a frank and free 
opinion in regard to his musical enthusi- 
asms. It may well be questioned if any 
man, since Ruskin, has been more erratic, 
more luminous and more independent in his 
utterances than Huneker. At present he 
wanders enthralled in that vast edifice of 
sound which Richard Strauss has erected 
for vision-seeing moderns. Here, no doubt, 
lingers, swathed in flame, tl.e scarlet spirit 
of Friedrich Nietzsche; here, too, perhaps, 
paces with swift step Guy de Maupassant; 
here Blake glooms in the further shadows, 
and skulking Villon laughs from some 
nether crypt. Huneker, in the flesh, would 
not fear such shades. His is a curious and 
a subtile brain, and he has not shown him- 
self afraid—any more than those who have 
preceded him—of the incongruous thing. 
Of whimsical men he is, at present, one of 
the most distinguished, and it is impossible 
to regard as savorless a critical literature 
which includes him. 
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HE success achieved in Boston last win- 

ter by Miss Nance O’Neil is bearing 
good fruit. For several months Miss O’Neil 
played there to exceedingly large audiences 
and made many friends among the Boston 
writers. These included Mr. Thomas Bai- 
ley Aldrich, who was persuaded by the ac- 
tress to take Giacometti’s old-fashioned 
melodrama, “Judith,” with its stilted dia- 
logue, and to undertake to develop from it 
a drama on a higher plane. Already, on 
the same subject, Mr. Aldrich had written 
one of his most ambitious poems. The 
work was first produced at the Tremont 
Theater in Boston on the thirteenth of 
October before a large and notable au- 
dience and was received with enthusiastic 
favor. It will doubtless occupy a place in 
Miss O’Neil’s permanent repertory and, 
during the next few seasons, will be re- 
peated throughout the country. It presents 
an unusual and a very important addition 
to the current drama. In fact, for many a 
year, it is the first play of distinguished 
literary quality by an American writer to 
secure production on the stage. Though it 
lacks much of the elemental vigor of Gia- 
cometti’s work, it has far more humanity 
and it is executed with more subtlety and 
taste, and the lines throughout have an ex- 
quisite poetic quality. Here is shown the 
importance of the success of an actress of 
Miss O’Neil’s gifts and ambition. In the 
world of the theater, business is conducted 
very largely by imitation. One kind of play 
attracts the public, and soon a dozen others, 
marvelously like it, are produced. Miss 
O’Neil, after drawing crowds to the thea- 
ter to see her in everything she presents, 
may actually succeed in making the liter- 
ary drama popular for its own sake. At 
any rate, she can not fail to achieve some 
good results in what promises to be a the- 
atrical campaign of education. 


*“TD ECOLLECTIONS, Personal and Lit- 

erary,” by Richard Henry Stoddard, 
the deceased poet, is said to be “the most 
notable volume of literary biography since 
the Life and Letters of Lowell.” Mr. Rip- 
ley Hitchcock is the editor; and an intro- 
duction has been writen by Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. Mr. Stoddard was the 
friend of Poe, of Thackeray, of Hawthorne 


and Bayard Taylor. He had golden nights 
and days with these and other persons of 
wit and poetry, and having a dry wit and 
much poetry of his own; he has been able 
to tell of them with singular charm. The 
swift termination of the brilliant Stoddard 
family, which took from life within a few 
months the poet, his almost equally talented 
wife and their gifted son, has its fitting me- 
morial in the concluding chapter of the 
book, which has been added by the editor. 

In addition to the popular edition of the 
publication, there is a limited edition of two 
hundred numbers. 


HE question of propriety in art is one 

upon which Americans—however dif- 
fident in other questions relating to art— 
invariably feel at liberty to express them- 
selves. They feel that their ideals differ 
from those of European countries, and they 
defend and perhaps justify those ideals by 
pointing to the high standard of morals 
which prevails in the United States as com- 
pared with those of what may be termed 
the art-breeding nations of the world, no- 
tably Italy, France and Spain. 

The ancient quarrel awoke afresh in New 
York a short time ago, when Sig. Ernesto 
Biondi’s sculptural group, “The Saturna- 
lia,” was refused exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, owing to what was 
termed its immorality. 

The passing of judgment rested upon the 
National Sculpture Society, which held 
views inimical to the interests of Sig. Biondi’s 
group. Biondi brought suit for damages 
against the trustees of the museum and won 
his case. The decision of the court met 
with favor from the greater portion of the 
members of the National Sculpture Society, 
which had, in the warm debate over the 
matter, lost a number of its most distin- 
guished members. A new society was 
formed, which hoped to keep itself clear of 
“paternalism” and to enjoy that freedom 
which it is held artists require for the 
demonstration of their fancy and _ their 
handicraft. It is no exaggeration to say 
that ruin threatened the sculptural society. 
The legal decision, however, caused the ob- 
jecting trustees to rescind the vote of con- 
demnation passed upon “The Saturnalia,” 
Sig. Biondi waived damages, some measure 
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of peace returned to the National Sculp- 
ture Society, and “The Saturnalia” will be 
restored to the place it originally occupied 
in the Sculpture Hall of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 





MRS ARTHUR HOYT BOGUE 
(Lilian Bell ) 


EVER has America nourished a more 

haughty, arrogant and luxuriant mind 
than that of Lafcadio Hearn, who, -on 
September 26, encountered death at Tokio. 
A man who had had experience of civiliza- 
tion in many parts of the world, he reject- 
ed all for Orientalism. He divested him- 
self of his training that he might conform 
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to Japanese ideals, and the Japanese have 
themselves borne witness to the fact that 
he was a true interpreter of the national 
spirit. \ 

He was born at Leucadia, Santa Maura, 
Ionian Islands. His childhood and boyhood 
were passed in Wales, Ireland, England 
and France, and he was educated by a pri- 
vate tutor and at various Roman Catholic 
schools and colleges. His grand-aunt, 
Hearn’s guardian, losing her property, 
Hearn was sent to America at the age of 
nineteen to make his way. He learned the 
printer’s trade in Cincinnati, and afterward 
became a journalist there. He went to New 
Orleans later, where he remained ten years 
as an editorial writer. In 1887 he went to 
the West Indies, two years later to New 
York, and from there to Japan, where he 
found employment as a teacher. He mar- 
ried a Japanese wife and became a subject 
of the empire, taking the name of Y. 
Koizumi. The life of the Japanese 
charmed him, and he made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with it, identifying him- 
self with its ideals as only a neophyte 
could, perhaps. In 1896 he was appointed 
a lecturer on English literature in the Im- 
perial University of Tokio, but he resigned 
this position in 1903. He is an honorary 
member of the Japan Society of London. 
His recent book of Japanese stories, 
“Kwaidan,” is said to be a true reflex of 
the Japanese spirit; that is, in the sense in 
which “Cuchulian” is a reflex of the Celtic 
spirit. It is a book of fairy lore, and, to the 
occidental mind, both grotesque and repul- 
sive. A new book appears by Mr. Hearn, 
“Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation.” It 
is his last word, and upon the subject with 
which he chose to identify himself. 

It is said that at the last Mr. Hearn suf- 
fered some disappointment in the Japanese 
character; but that was, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected from a man who took a pessimistic 
view of life, who was a renegade to his 
race, and who abhorred society. 


B hem two most surprising literary men in 
England to-day are Bernard Shaw and 
G. K. Chesterton. There are a great many 
differences in them, and the chief one is 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw is not quite sure 
what he means—but is just as entertaining 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 


Author of “ Varied Types,” etc. 


as if he were—and that Mr. Chesterton 
means what he says and is entertaining in 
spite of it. Mr. Chesterton, original as he 
is, remains lucid, reasonable and consecu- 
tive in thought, which is no small achieve- 
ment for a man with lightning-swift proc- 
esses, with an almost unrivaled power of 
allusion, comparison and simile, and one 
who likes to take the flying-leap*over dull 
explanations, ot 

His powers of criticism and appreciation 
are singularly sympathetic, and he infuses 
a glow and fervor into all that he writes. 
It is, apparently, impossible for him to be 
indifferent toward any phase of life. His 
essays and “biographical. sketches are vivid 
and virile. He has added to the English 
qualities of sane appraisement a vivacity 
and charm which the adroitest of French- 
men might well envy him. 


M®&: Felix E. Schelling enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the best scholar in 
Elizabethan literature in this country. Such 
reputations do not, ordinarily, rest upon 
definitely established fact, but Mr. Schelling 
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has to his credit such publications as “Lit- 
erature and Verse Criticism of the Reign of 
Elizabeth,” “The Life and Works of George 
Gascoigne,” “A Book of Elizabethan Lyr- 
ics,” ““A Book of Seventeenth Century Lyr- 
ics,” and “The English Chronicle Play.” 
Mr. Schelling is also the editor of Ben Jon- 
son’s “Discoveries,” of “Eastward, Ho,” 
“The Alchemist” and other Elizabethan 
plays, and he is to prepare the volume upon 
“The English Lyric” for Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 

A new book now out of press, and pos- 
sessing unique qualities is “The Queen’s 
Progress.” This is a series of essays, the 
first of which describes the progress of 
Elizabeth through her realm, the sumptuous 
entertainments offered her, and the assertive 
and talented personalities with which she 
was surrounded. The book has a fictional 
vivacity united to the accuracy of a trained 
historical scholar, and the sumptuous Eliza- 
bethan world holds the reader from first to 
last. The book has to do with literary mat- 
ters’ as well as with the living concerns of 
the time. 
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FRANK T. BULLEN 
His new book is entitled “ Denizens of the Deep” 


Fir T. Bullen has a style all his own. 
He can not be called an elegant writer, 
but he is pre-eminently a lucid-one. When 
he sits him down to write a book he does it 
because he has something definite to say, 
and without casting about for phrases, he 
proceeds to say it. His stories of the sea 
have won him an enviable reputation, and 
he has simple and strong powers of de- 
lineation. 


T has been said that Miss Ida Tarbell is 

the most popular woman in America; 
and even dissenters from this opinion will 
admit that the choice lies between her, Miss 
Jane Addams and Miss Helen Gould. Miss 
Tarbell is the associate editor of McClure’s 
Magazine, and her strong influence for 
civic reform, democracy and justice to the 
individual is evidenced there continually. 
Her exposé of the Standard Oil Trust’is a 
brave and brilliant piece of work, and, in 
the literature of revolt, marks a new depar- 
ture. Miss Tarbell has entered upon her 
editorial career with excellent preparation, 
having studied at the Sorbonne and at the 
College de France. She is one of those 
women with whom a profession is not a 
tentative thing, but a life business. She is 
the author of a life of Madame Roland, of 
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Napoleon Bonaparte and of Abraham Lin- 
coln. She is, moreover, a writer of short 
stories and of articles upon commercial and 
sociological affairs. 


ICHIGAN is to have a new romance. 

The title is “The Wolverine,” and the 
author Mr. Albert L. Lawrence, of Lans- 
ing. Mr. Lawrence is a Michigan man, and 
has always lived in that state. He has done 
a good deal of newspaper and magazine 
work, chiefly in the way of fiction. His first 
novel tells the story of territorial Mich- 
igan, the scenes being laid at Detroit, and 
the chief characters being Perry North, a 
young surveyor of Puritan ideas, and Marie 
Beaucoeur, a vivacious French girl of the 
Catholic faith. 


R. J. C. Strauss, the artist-photog- 

rapher of St. Louis, before whom so 
many celebrated men and women have posed 
during the past year, has been decorated by 
the French government, and named Officier 
d’Academie. In addition to this unique dis- 
tinction Mr. Strauss was awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 





J. C. STRAUSS 











MISS IDA TARBELL 
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ORTUNATE indeed is the writer of 
fiction, who, like Norman Duncan, has 

a subject in which it is possible to display 
both sincerity and enthusiasm! Mr. Dun- 
can, who is known to magazine readers by 
his fine stories of the sea and of fishermen, 
has written his first novel, which bears the 
agreeable title of ““Doctor Luke of Labra- 
dor.” The advance sheets reveal a story 
so simple, earnest, homely and winning that 
it is possible, even from a partial reading, 


to determine that here is a tale that will be 
treasured for its enduring and lovable qual- 
ities. Mr. Duncan is to be profoundly con- 
gratulated that he has been able to tell a 
tale without aid of artificiality, and to es- 
pouse a scheme of life at the same time that 
he relates a thrilling story. His selection 
of a subject is excellent indeed, and he 
brings to it intimate acquaintance with the 
scene in which his novel is laid and the 
manner of people who figure in it. 


CONTEMPORARY APPRECIATION 
By Wallace Irwin 


WONDER if Milton to Billingsgate fell 

When met at the door by his host, 
“We've just read that poem of yours about Hell— 
It’s really quite neat, and you do it so well 

That I wish you would write me a toast.” 


I wonder if Shakespeare had spasms and fits 
When he went out to parties and teas, 
And the hostess would say, “I’ve been reading your skits— 


Now say something clever, oh please! 


Pray when do you dash off those bright little bits? 


7? 


Did Dante the Florentine cease for a time 

Of his lost gentil donna to moan 
On receipt of the letter, “Dear sir: you're sublime! 
And couldn’t you write us a neat little rhyme 

For the Beatrice Brand of cologne?” 


Did Omar regret that he’d wasted his time 

In a Naishapur drinking saloon 
When the Bartender said, “That there drink is a dime— 
But jest keep the change, sir, and give us a rhyme; 

For the boys is all fond of a tune”? 


Did Homer through Attica wandering slow 

Rehearse in Ionic his wrongs 
When the natives said, “Poet, you'll help us, we know— 
We’re giving an amateur vaudeville show 

And we’re looking for topical songs’? 


For Poets are peevish and Poets are queer, 
And they are outrageously vain; 

They’ll live in a garret for many a year 

And mumble their stanzas with no one to hear, 
But when asked to they won’t entertain! 
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Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


III—THE KNICKERBOCKERS 


Wasuineton Irvine, by Edward Everett Hale, Junior; Professor of English, Union College. 
Wituiam Cutten Bryant, by Albert E. Jack, Professor of English, Lake Forest University. 
James Fenimore Cooper, by William Edward Simonds, Professor of English, Knox College. 


INTRODUCTION 


““Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” 

first saw the light. And simultaneously 
began the real history of American letters. 
Likewise that work gave the first impetus to 
the band of authors associated with New 
York and consequently called “the Knicker- 
bocker writers.” Greatest among these in 
point of achievement and influence were 
Irving, Bryant and Cooper, and yet a num- 
ber of lesser writers were grouped about the 
larger, and are still remembered for some 
famous lines. Into this category fall Willis, 
Drake, Halleck, Paulding, Dana, Wood- 
worth, Morris, Payne. 

Had these words been written a half-cen- 
tury ago, they would have done scant justice 
to that most famous journalist of the time, 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. Willis was born 
in Portland, Maine, in 1806, and after sev- 
eral years of unparalleled popularity in 
Europe, where he wrote entertaining letters 
of his travels and experiences abroad, he 
settled in New York. He wrote for the sen- 
timentalist, and, though cleverly, always 


: 1809, that bit of fun and burlesque, 


with his eye on the effect his language would 
produce. Lowell says of him: 


“There is Willis, all natty and jaunty and 
gay, 

Who says his best things in so foppish a 
way, 

With conceits and pet phrases so thickly 
o’erlaying ’em, 

That one hardly knows whether to thank 
him for saying ’em.” 


Halleck and Drake together published in 
1819 “The Croakers,” humorous papers of 
the manners of New York society of the 
time. American literature has no more beau- 
tiful relationship than that which existed 
between “the Damon and Pythias of Amer- 
ican poets,” and it has, perhaps, no more 
tender expression than the lines of Halleck 
on the death of Drake. 


“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 
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Besides this simple elegy, Halleck has to 
his credit the martial lyric of Greek free- 
dom, “Marco Bozzaris,’ which is even to- 
day familiar to many a schoolboy, and 
“Burns,” a fine and sincere tribute to “the 
noble Bard-Peasant.” Drake will be re- 
membered for his “Culprit Fay,” an at- 
tempt to work into poetry some of the fairy- 
lore of his own country, and “The American 
Flag,” with its well-known beginnjng, 


“When Freedom from her mountain height.” 


Paulding assisted Irving in the “Salma- 
gundi” papers and wrote other amusing 
sketches of New York life and scenery. 
Dana, a descendant of Anne Bradstreet, 
wrote a few lyrics such as “The Little Beach 
Bird,” but was chiefly important in pointing 
the way to something better and more inde- 
pendent. Other names are well-nigh forgot- 
ten, but are kept in memory by some lines 
of simple sentiment or earnest patriotism: 
**Hail Columbia,’’ by Joseph Hopkinson; 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,” by Samuel 
Woodworth; “The Pilgrim Fathers,’ by 
John Pierpont; “Woodman, Spare that 
Tree,” by George Morris; “Home, Sweet 
Home,” by the roving actor and journalist, 
John Howard Payne. One turns only a 
few pages into Stedman’s Anthology to 
read all the poetry of these and other minor 
poets of the Knickerbocker era. 

Besides these poets, the years of the be- 
ginning of the national period were not 
without works of biography and criticism, 
history and theology. Dunlap made a life 
of Brockden Brown and a history of the 
American theater; Timothy Dwight wrote 
observations on language; Ticknor began 
the study of comparative literature in 
America by his lectures on Spanish; Noah 
Webster compiled the Dictionary; Edward 
Everett wrote of religion and discussed the 
progress of literature in America; the North 
American Review was founded in 1815. 

Even the superficial student of American 
history need not be told that the years fol- 
lowing 1812 were the beginning of the most 
critical time in the life of our country. The 
tremendous increase in the size of our ter- 
ritory by purchase, the growth in popula- 
tion, the pouring in of immigrants, the ex- 
ploring of the West, the extension of the 
slave trade, the grave problems of finance, 
the relations with foreign powers, inventions 


which were working such mighty changes in 
social and economic conditions everywhere— 
all attested to the growing complexity of 
American life. Along with this material de- 
velopment went the extension of educa- 
tional opportunities, the growth of newspa- 
pers and magazines, lecture courses, libra- 
ries and colleges. It is not surprising then 
that literature should feel the quickening of 
the new conditions and should enter upon its 
great period of national expression. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


“phi NG is the representative American 
man of letters of the first part of the 
nineteenth century. He was universally felt 
to be so in his own day, at home and abroad. 
His countrymen were proud of him; they 
felt that their reputation was in good hands. 
Here was an American who had created 
literature that was acknowledged and ad- 
mired by the old world as well as the new. 
Irving was known and respected in Eng- 
land; he was the friend of Scott, praised in 
the Edinburgh Review, one of the literary 
world of London; in his person the country 
felt itself honored. Everything that he 
wrote was of the nature of a national event. 

Looking back at the feeling to-day we 
may think that from our standpoint Irving 
is not the most striking representative of 
America at that time, or rather not so repre- 
sentative as other men of what was best in 
America, but that is because American liter- 
ature was not then strong enough fully to 
represent the American life of the day. 
Still he is representative. He was a sort of 
ideal. He made the kind of literature that 
all felt was good. Story or essay, history or 
biography, it was not a matter of some par- 
ticular form in some particular substance. 
The style, the manner, the way the thing 
was done, the general character was always 
good. The man whom you could see behind 
the work was that which America admired. 
Not that every one imitated him,—Bryant, 
Cooper, Drake, Halleck, Hawthorne, Poe, 
some of them far more original and power- 
ful men than Irving, all had their own ways 
of doing things. But all felt that Irving 
was representative of what was best in 
American letters. 

We may ask ourselves just what it was 
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that his contemporaries saw in Irving that 
they felt was so absolutely the right thing. 
It was not the power and individuality of his 
literary character. Irving was a follower 
of very definite models. They were the best 
models undoubtedly, but still Irving had 
hardly struck out for himself, as America 
had done, as Emerson and Whitman, Thor- 


eau and Bret Harte did afterward. Irving © 


has charm and ease and grace and humor, 
but he is not individual and original. Amer- 
ica did not at that time demand anything of 
the sort in literature, however it was other- 
wise, and very properly. Heir to a vast 
literature which she had had no share in 
making, she could not put it away, neg- 
lect it as an unimportant element in life, 
pay no attention to it. She had to appreciate 
it first and gain its standpoint. Irving was 
in the true line of descent in English letters ; 
spiritually the son of Addison, Steele, Gold- 
smith. It was natural that America should 
make him an ideal. 

The great thing about Irving was that he 
saw everything in a literary light, as we 
may say, in America as in Europe. Not only 
Moorish palace and English country hall, 
but Dutch farmhouse and the mountains 
lying purple in the sunset beyond the river, 
were to him material for literature. Stories 
of Captain Kidd, experiences in camp or on 
the prairie, the adventures of those hardy 
frontiersmen and explorers who were open- 
ing up the west, Mr. Astor’s furtraders on 
the Pacific, the father of his country, these 
aroused his literary feeling as readily as 
Westminster Abbey, Goldsmith, Columbus 
and his companions. He had the literary 
touch and could give America the charm of 
romance as well as the old world. 

Nor was his power merely a trick of 
style; it was rather a characteristic spirit. 
He was interested in things and could let 
his imagination play around them; he was 
kindly, so that his humor was never caustic; 
he was simple enough but therefore sincere. 
These things make a considerable literary 
power. Hawthorne had not got it; he could 
always make literature on what he got out 
of life, but what he got was almost always 
the same thing, wherever he got it from. 
Whether from old New England or the life 
about him, Hawthorne drew types and illus- 


trations for the subtle and somber thoughts 
on the riddle of existence which were the 
breath of his mental life. He was widely 
interested as was Irving, but his imagina- 
tions always took one form: he was not 
kindly nor simple, though sincere he was 
and hence great. In like manner Poe had 
not Irving’s gift. Poe had interest, imagina- 
tion, sincerity, but he never could have 
viewed all life as literature because he never 
viewed all life in any way whatsoever, but 
on the other hand viewed only a very small 
segment of it. On this small segment of 
life, Poe directed the dissolving power of 
his intellect and the combining power of his 
imagination, and we have criticism and fic- 
tion and poetry of a high order—higher at 
its best than anything Irving ever attained, 
but with nothing of Irving’s breadth. 

With this gift of vision or of seeing 
things in such ways as would be interesting 
to others, Irving had also the gift of direct- 
ness and clearness of style. Just what this 
power came from has never been stated by 
the analysts of style. It may have been a 
matter of technical skill; it may have come 
chiefly from the directness and clearness of 
his thinking, and this latter view is the most 
likely. Whatever his means, he saw things 
in a literary way and rendered them so that 
all could follow with ease and pleasure. 

Once or twice, by the curious accidents of 
genius, Irving did something so fine that by 
it he rises from the position of a man of the 
past, however attractive to those of us who 
love to study the expressions of the human 
spirit. Rip van Winkle, Ichabod Crane, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker are alive still in 
everybody’s mind. The Hudson is the more 
beautiful because he felt its beauty and 
turned it into his own peculiar forms. We 
now may flash by in an hour those purple 
mountains that he looked at for a day as he 
lay on the deck of a sloop in a week’s voyage 
from New York to Albany, but the spirit of 
Rip van Winkle still haunts the hills. 
Tarrytown is all built up now and the old 
bridge by the Sleepy Hollow Church has 
long since been replaced by a brick structure 
more convenient than beautiful, but there is 
a charm still in tracing the course of the 
luckless schoolmaster in his wild night ride 
or of pulling down the grass about the tomb- 
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stones in the churchyard and reading in the 
old time Dutch, “Hier ligt begraven het 
lichaem van Katrina van Tassel,” with the 
solemn-visaged face above. And as for 
Knickerbocker and old New York, it is 
doubtless true that Irving had little historic 
understanding of what the Dutch in New 
York really were and what they really did. 
He invented the quaint old gentleman out of 
his own head, and invented the greater part 
of his History, too. Still the Knickerbocker 
tradition to-day has become a real tradition, 
nor is it without a certain heart-warming 
quality, even though (as with many tradi- 
tions) it lacks absolute historic accuracy. 
So if we would know Irving we shall turn 
first to his stories and look at the fresh 
original forms of those figures we must al- 
ready know so well. Then we may be led 
a little by inclination. If we love the tra- 
dition of Addison, Lamb, Thackeray, we 
shall turn to the essays of the “Sketch 
Book,” and of “Bracebridge Hall.” If we 
want to read more tales and stories of the 
old Dutch days or of other lands, there are 
the “Tales of a Traveler” and “Wolfert’s 
Roost.” If we like history there is the 
“Conquest of Granada,” or the “Life of 
Columbus.” If we would hear of the growth 
and greatness of our country we may read 
the “Tour of the Prairies” or “Astoria.” 
Everywhere we shall find Irving, a figure 
of another time, it is true, but a figure of 
exceeding kindliness, humor and charm, a 
man whom in literature we shall love to be 
with as in life we like to be with one of 
those gentlemen of the old school, old-fash- 
ioned and courtly in manner and with a face 
marked by the experience of past realities. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


7 HAT human knowledge has not pro- 
gressed far enough to tell us what sanity 
or insanity is, let the continual wrangling at 
the courts bear unmistakable evidence. It is 
also quite as clear that the psychologists are 
still at sea as to what is genius. In such 
ignorance then as we must unhappily con- 
fess ourselves, respecting what genius and 
insanity really are, it can hardly be that, if 
we are commendably cautious, we shall be 
quite so certain of the relation of the two as 
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a long line of writers from Plato to Nordau 
have been. Probably, however, with some 
reverence for the old adage that at least 
some small spark of fire is likely to lurk 
behind a cloud of smoke, the wise conserv- 
ative will, for some time yet, refuse to put 
asunder this pair which man has so long 
joined together. He will refuse to do this in 
spite of the fact that the master literary 
genius of the English race worked his way 
to the front in one of the most exacting of 
professions, became the largest share-holder 
in a dividend paying corporation and re- 
tired at an early age to an estate bought 
with his own earnings. Whom shall we place 
next to Shakespeare if not Chaucer, the col- 
lector at the port of London and the en- 
trusted special envoy of his king to more 
than one foreign court? Can we find in the 
product of any man’s work more of normal 
healthy humanity than is found throughout 
the pages of the Canterbury Tales? It is 
true that Milton, if we are to trust the com- 
mon portraits, did wear his hair somewhat 
suspiciously long, at least judging by mod- 
ern standards, still the historians do not tell 
us that there is anything freakish in the 
state papers issued by the secretary for 
foreign tongues under Cromwell. It is in- 
deed not a little appalling, to one not es- 
pecially gifted in mathematics, to contem- 
plate the size to which Professor Masson’s 
biography would have attained, had he been 
recording the life of a man in no way men- 
tally deficient, when it takes six large vol- 
umes to give us the portrait of a man who, 
on the genius-insanity theory, was alas! 
somewhat out of his head. But seriously, 
while there may be, and probably is some- 
thing in this theory, still for its final formu- 
lation ‘we should not trust much to the pen 
of a ready writer. The most startling piece 
of news does not always turn out to be true, 
and surely the sane lives of our greatest 
Englishmen of letters must give us pause. 
Not only do great men of genius often 
possess ordinary and even extraordinary 
poise and worldly judgment, but it is no un- 
common thing for the “lesser lords of doom” 
to show the same mental balance. The 
American Wordsworth, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, exhibits in no period of his career any 
trace of eccentricity; indeed, one must say 
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that nothing is more characteristic of the 
youth and the man than eminent saneness. 
If early he found his chief delight in 
strolling by the streams, through the woods 
and over the hills, in case our memories are 
at all retentive, we shall see nothing strange 
in this. For where is the man whose youth 
was spent on the farm or in the country 
town, whose most vivid recollections of boy- 
hood are not those of some skate by frosty 
starlight or of an excursion with a chosen 
companion to a distant fishing stream or of 
one particular somber autumn sunset which, 
for some reason he knows not, gave him a 
new and deep joy? The normal boy still 
has a passion for the woods and fields, 
though his power of expression may not be 
equal to that of the poet. When the boy 
Bryant grew to manhood, we see no recluse, 
no dilettante, no over-sensitive, morbid pes- 
simist, no literary freak, but a clear-visioned 
patient worker, first, for a short period in 
the courts, and later as editor for nearly 
half a century of New York’s most influen- 
tial daily. He was a leader in creating po- 
litical and social opinion, a patron of arts 
and letters, and a bequeather of half a mil- 
lion dollars to his heirs. He could not have 
been these had he not possessed varied and 
strong powers. 

But he was, too, a poet, the flow of whose 
verse never ebbed till life was over. His 
father before him delighted in poetry and 
wrote it. Horace was the elder Bryant’s 
favorite, but such was his catholic taste that 
the English poets of the eighteenth century 
were surprisingly well represented on the 
shelves of that simple frontier home. It 
was also a home of music, the father having 
some talent with the violin. So strong was 
the artistic inheritance and stimulation that 
not one of the seven children but had the 
gift of song. It was a sight ever memorable 
when, at the centennial celebration of Wil- 
liam Cullen’s birth observed at Knox Col- 
lege in 1894, the aged surviving brother was 
not simply the honored guest, but the poet 
of the occasion as well. Bryant was a poet 
from boyhood. At the age of ten he was a 
contributor to the county paper and at four- 
teen his “Embargo” ran through a second 
edition. None of this was great poetry, 
probably most of it would have been called 
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poor poetry, doggerel if you will, but the 
quantity of it shows us the presence of a 
strong bent, a bent which he early recog- 
nized, and which led the pious boy daily to 
pray at his mother’s knee that he might 
sometime write verses worthy to endure. If 
to his contemporaries other achievements, by 
times, over-shadowed the inspiration of the 
muse, it is now clear that the immortal part 
of Bryant is his verse. 

This perhaps in spite of Bryant’s mature 
judgment of himself. For in his later years 
the poet was wont to ascribe his success in 
life mainly to his mother and not to him to 
whom he must have been largely indebted 
for his poetic powers. The mother’s moral 
earnestness and her domestic capabilities 
made a lasting impression on the youth; it 
were strange if they had not, for in the en- 
forced absence of the father, who was a 
physician, on professional duties and in his 
long sojourns at the state capitol as represent- 
ative and senator, all the care and labor of 
the household fell upon the mother. Her 
diary is a revelation of devotion, physical 
vigor and competency. “Made a pair of 
breeches,” “spun thirty knots of linen,” 
“made Cullen a coat,” “spun four skeins of 
tow,” “washed and ironed,” “made a dress 
for the boy,” “wove four yards and went 
aquilting,” “taught Cullen his letters,” and 
much more of the like, tell the story of a 
busy life. It was just this busy life of do- 
ing things, this life animated and glorified 
by a religious and moral fervor, Puritan in 
origin, which the poet, in later years, recog- 
nized as the source and model and inspira- 
tion of what he deemed his own best life. 
While, as a youth, he looked forward in 
dreams to the reposeful life of a poet, in his 
latest years he looked back upon an actual 
career crowded with public activities. There 
is no doubt but that from his first entrance 
into newspaper work, his whole heart was in 
that. His rapid promotion shows this. Prob- 
ably we should not go far astray in saying 
that he sometimes wrote verse for solace, 
sometimes for recreation, but rarely from 
an over-mastering passion. “I do but sing 
because I must,” could not have been spoken 
by Bryant, and it is, accordingly, not 
strange that he gradually lost his youthful 
ambition of becoming a great poet. Per- 
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haps rarely did he look upon his verse as 
anything more than one of the accidents of 
his life, a diversion of his leisure moments. 
For, only occasionally, upon reaching man- 
hood, did he weave into his verse the rul- 
ing passions and the thoughts of his active 
life. More often, when the mood of com- 
position was upon him, he would select some 
incident of travel or trivial observation or 
still oftener he would return to the theme 
congenial to his youthful muse. He did not, 
as Milton or Goethe or Tennyson, seize 
upon some worthy theme and throw years 
of toil into its unfolding, nor by patient 
practice and laborious pruning did he raise 
the standard of his verse. His poems were 
for the most part slight, occasional pieces, 
not studied efforts. This is only saying that 
poetry became his avocation, not his voca- 
tion. 

This is far from casting any discredit 
upon our poet. His verse has charm and 
worth which no career of public activity, 
however earnestly and successfully fol- 
lowed, can eclipse. To have been the first 
American to feel profoundly the beauties 
of nature and to have written verse that 
still is creating and stimulating in thou- 
sands of readers a kindred feeling, surely 
is no small distinction. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that as a poet of nature Bryant 
among American poets still holds the first 
place. This is not saying that he is our 
greatest poet, for he is not, nor even that he 
is a great poet, nor that his mind had al- 
ways breadth and penetration. Still it is 
doubtful if many of our poets have been so 
happy as to give the world a more needed 
message than his. He sang, the earth is 
beautiful; every season, every landscape, 
every aspect and object of nature has its 
peculiar loveliness; so varied and pervasive 
and subtle is this beauty that it can awaken 
every part of our being to new life; in 
sympathetic relation with Nature the poet 
will sing his best; the despondent will find 
fresh hope; the thoughtless will become seri- 
ous, and the weary will find refreshment. 
Such is the dominant note of his song. It is 
appalling how blind we still are to the all- 
encompassing phenomena of nature, how 
insensible to this rich profusion of beauty, 
and how pathetically small a proportion of 


even intelligent Americans have yet seri- 
ously taken Bryant’s message to heart. Of 
course his gold is not without its alloy. It 
is not surprising that his eye did not see 
truth full orbed. To take a single illustra- 
tion the contrast of community life and na- 
ture is everywhere in his verse, much to 
the disparagement of the former. We read 


Ah! ’twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stay; 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 
To roam and dream for aye. 


And leave the vain long strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth 
and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life 
And waste its little hour. 


But had Bryant’s eye been clearer, he 
would certainly have seen in the woods just 
as much decay, pain and death, as much 
strife for place and power, as much calam- 
ity and injustice, and as much soul disturb- 
ing pathos as drove him from the haunts of 
men. Still in the main his message is true 
and wholesome. 

Perhaps no one would say of him, that he 
was, to any high degree, a metrist or a melo- 
dist, or that he possessed any strong power 
of sprightly fancy or was capable of a bold 
flight of imagination. Yet it can not be de- 
nied that besides being more or less endowed 
with the ordinary and extraordinary gifts 
a poet must possess to be a poet, he had also 
a lofty seriousness of soul which imparted 
a stately eloquence to his verse, and unlike 
that in Wordsworth which Matthew Arnold 
has praised so highly. We look in vain for 
such a sustained flight as Tintern Abbey, 
but here and there are lines that have strong 
affiliation with the “grand style.” 


So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Go thou not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 
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By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. 


But thou art here—thou fillst 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music; thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the 
ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with 
thee. 


The sunshine on my path 
Was to me as a friend. The swelling hills, 
The quiet dells retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked with me and soothed me. 


Then the chant 
Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft 
caress 
Of the fresh sylvan air, made me forget 
The thoughts that broke my peace, and I 
began 
To gather simples by the fountain’s brink, 
And lose myself in daydreams, While I 
stood 
In Nature’s loneliness, I was with one, 
With whom I early grew familiar, one 
Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 
Never rebuked me for the hours I stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the 
world 
Deems highest, to converse with her. 


There are two criteria by which we may 
judge of a man’s work: the absolute cri- 
terion and the historical. Were Croesus alive 
to-day in full possession of all he once en- 
joyed, probably he would occupy quite an 
inconspicuous place in the world of twenti- 
eth century finance. To the Greeks, how- 
ever, his name and unbounded wealth were 
synonymous, and we are probably right in 
thinking of him as the richest man of an- 
tiquity. The same criteria may be used in 
estimating men of letters. Judged by re- 


cent standards, standards of thought set by 
Browning, standards of imagination set by 
Shelley, standards of melody set by Tenny- 
son, Bryant will occupy a somewhat obscure 
place among the poets of the English-speak- 
ing race. This is only saying that if in a 
developing world, we use in measuring an 
earlier, a touchstone made possible by the 
existence of a later, the earlier will suffer 
in the comparison. If, however, in thinking 
of Bryant’s place we use the historical cri- 
terion, with our mind fixed on the Ameri- 
can poets who preceded him, the state of 
letters in this country at the time he began 
to write and the originality of his nature 
message, he will be seen to occupy a posi- 
tion of commanding distinction among the 
poets of our nation. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


ty is remarkable that many of our best 
novelists have begun their careers of 
professional story telling almost by acci- 
dent. This was true of Richardson and 
Fielding, the fathers of the English novel, 
as it was of their great forerunner, Defoe. 
Scott was driven to romancing in prose 
when Byron invaded so successfully his 
chosen field of metrical romance. Dickens 
and Thackeray stumbled into fiction 
through the hedge-rows of journalism. 
George Eliot had found a place for herself 
in letters before her talent for character cre- 
ation was discovered. Cooper’s experience 
was somewhat similar to that of Fielding; 
for the author of “Joseph Andrews” was 
piqued into novel writing by his impatience 
at the tediousness and unnaturalness of 
Richardson’s “Pamela,” and our first Ameri- 
can novelist of genius started upon his earli- 
est venture to prove to his wife that he 
could write a better story than one that by 
chance he was trying to read. If this first 
effort was something of a failure, he suc- 
ceeded so well with the second, that upon 
the publication of “The Spy,” in 1821, he 
found himself famous, and launched upon 
a career more brilliant than that of any 
other contemporary American of letters. 
The secret of Cooper’s success is the same 
as that of these others; the talent for nar- 
ration is innate, and the born story teller 
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will—whatever and whenever the exciting 
cause of his activity—in the fullness of 
time come to his own. 

James Fenimore Cooper was born in 
New Jersey in 1789; but before he was 
quite one year old his father removed his 
family to a most romantic homestead on the 
shore of Otsego Lake in central New York. 
It was the frontier of civilization in that 
day, and on the very edge of the intermina- 
ble forest that stretched out over the west- 
ern wilderness. The deer, the wolf, the 
wildcat and the bear were familiar deni- 
zens of the still savage woods. The tribes 
of the Six Nations still held their powwows 
and followed the warpath beneath its 
shade. The lonely cabins of more venture- 
some settlers were yet exposed to the hor- 
rors of Indian attacks. The little village 
of Cooperstown itself exhibited all the va- 
rious phases of pioneer life and character. 
Amid these scenes and in this vigorous at- 
mosphere the childhood of Cooper was 
past; it is no wonder that the vivid impres- 
sions of these early years should remain 
indelibly painted on his memory to give 
realistic coloring to the picturesque tales 
of pioneer life which were later to appear. 
A second period of unconscious preparation 
came when, in 1806, having got himself 
expelled from Yale College through some 
outbreak of youthful folly, he signed arti- 
cles on board the ship Sterling, and entered 
upon a regular apprenticeship before the 
mast. A year later he secured a commis- 
sion as midshipman in the United States 
Navy, and although he resigned from the 
service after three years’ time, the experi- 
ences of his position made him master of 
material which he afterward used in two or 
three as excellent sea tales as have ever 
been written. 

Cooper was thirty years old when he be- 
gan to write. He was then living in West- 
chester County, not far from the city of 
New York, on what was known as the 
Angevine Farm, a beautifully situated es- 
tate commanding an extended view of the 
sound. His resignation from the navy nine 
years before had been coincident with his 
marriage to a Miss De Lancey, whose fa- 
ther during the Revolutionary War had sup- 
ported the cause of the Crown. Since the 
marriage five daughters had been born into 


the household, one dying in infancy. Coop- 
er himself had not settled down to any defi- 
nite vocation—least of all had the thought 
of a literary career entered his head. The 
circumstances which led to the writing of 
his first novel, “Precaution,” have been men- 
tioned. “I believe I could write a better 
story myself,” he said, laying down an 
English novel which had come into his 
hands. “Try,” said his wife. In Novem- 
ber, 1820, the book was published. No one 
reads “Precaution” to-day; it is doubtful 
if many of Cooper’s contemporaries read it; 
but some of his friends seemed to find evi- 
dence of promise amid its crudities and en- 
couraged the author to go on. The next 
year he had something better to present 
them; this time it was “The Spy,” a tale of 
the Revolution. And here Cooper suc- 
ceeded. The novel had some foundation in 
historical fact. Cooper had heard from 
John Jay, years before, an account of a 
spy who had been in his service during the 
war; this was the germ of the narrative. 
The story was vivid and impressive; it was 
full of local color; it appealed to the patri- 
otism of its readers. In many ways it was 
the best piece of fiction that had been pro- 
duced in America, and even permitted com- 
parison with Scott. Its success was imme- 
diate and unprecedented in this country, 
while in England its success relatively was 
as great. It was translated into French 
and. then into other European languages. 
It was dramatized and long remained pop- 
ular on the stage. Numerous imitations 
were inspired by this, the first really good 
essay in American historical romance, and 
the hero of the novel, Harvey Birch, found 
a place in the popular heart. 

Between 1820 and 1830 Cooper produced 
eleven novels. “The Pioneers” (1823) was 
the first of the famous series by reason of 
which Cooper holds his rank among the 
novelists. It was a labor of love—this at- 
tempt to interpret the picturesque life of 
the frontier, and with the final completion 
of the “Leather Stocking” tales he had 
fairly performed the task. This great se- 
ries, however, was not produced consecu- 
tively or in regular order. Cooper’s fourth 
narrative was “The Pilot,” the first of the 
sea tales; and this appeared in January, 
1824. “The Pilot” was as much of an ex- 
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periment as “The Spy”; for the real ro- 
mance of the sea had not been attempted, 
although the coarsely realistic stories of 
Smollett had indeed introduced the theme 
into English fiction. Scott’s novel, “The 
Pirate,” had been published near the close 
of 1821, and as the author’s identity was 
still concealed, the apparent familiarity with 
nautical terms displayed in the novel occa- 
sioned much conjecture. It was declared 
that it must be the work of a seafaring 
man. Cooper maintained otherwise and as- 
serted that the author’s ignorance of mari- 
time affairs was betrayed by the book. He 
went further and determined to write a sea 
story to prove his argument. The success 
of “The Pilot” was almost as brilliant as 
that of “The Spy.” For the first time a 
genuine sea novel had been written; and, in 
spite of some obvious defects, “The Pilot” 
remains to this day one of the best novels 
of its class. 

Thus was James Fenimore Cooper fairly 
launched on his career as a novelist. He 
wrote prolifically; was the author of some 
thirty works of fiction, of which perhaps 
a dozen may be called great novels. His 
work was interrupted variously. Seven 
years he spent in foreign residence. Owing 
to an abnormal sensitiveness to criticism 
and lack of self-control in the vigorous ex- 
pression of his opinions, he established a 
reputation, not wholly merited, for unrea- 
sonableness, intolerance and pugnacity. His 
unfortunate irascibility of temper precipi- 
tated quarrels. He involved himself in law- 
suits to maintain his contentions and, in- 
deed, won most of the suits; but naturally 
he won also a most unpleasant notoriety, be- 
coming in the last degree unpopular both 
in America and England. Yet, with it all, 
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Cooper was at heart a sincere, earnest, 
truth-loving, pure-hearted man of honor, a 
fearless and devoted patriot. 

No master of style in the large sense, this 
author did possess the one essentia) gift of 
a great novelist. He had a story to tell and 
told it in such fashion as to make it real. 
In narrative and description he was emi- 
nently successful. His word pictures of 
forest and prairie, of land-fights and sea- 
fights, of storm and wreck are superb. The 
account of the Pilot’s working the frigate 
from her perilous position on a treacherous 
coast and the thrilling incident of the Ariel’s 
wreck are unsurpassed. Cooper was pro- 
lix, he moralized to excess on common- 
place themes; his characters are usually de- 
scribed as conventional. Nevertheless, in 
his best narratives interest never flags; he 
is fertile in incident, good in suspense and 
not too technical for the clearness of his 
story. It has been the custom for some 
years to speak slightingly of Cooper’s pow- 
er; but the reader of to-day who takes up 
the volumes of the “Leather Stocking” se- 
ries in their proper order: “The Deer- 
slayer,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” “The 
Pathfinder,” “The Pioneers” and “The 
Prairie,” will not be disposed to question 
the pre-eminence of these tales in the field 
of native historical romance. If he add to 
these an equal number of the sea tales, in- 
cluding “The Pilot? “The Red Rover? “The 
Water Witch? “The Two Admirals? “Wing 
and Wing,” he will find that the genius of 
Cooper does not suffer when that pioneer 
novelist is brought in close comparison with 
the scores of contemporary story-tellers— 
many of them his imitators—who are culti- 
vating nautical romance and adventure so 
industriously to-day. 

















THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


N a recent delightful essay, apropos of 
what a “settled” author might say by 
way of advice to the fledgling, Mr. Howells 
makes much of the “habit of good work, 
patient, faithful, fine work, the habit which 
no one can buy, beg or borrow because no 
one can sell, give or lend it.” This habit, he 
explains, is the one thing which will stand 
the author in good stead and make up for 
his lack of nervous force when the years 
begin to pile up and he can no longer call 
himself young. Mr. Howells is the exquisite 
proof of his own theory. In his stories the 
habit of beautiful work is increasingly evi- 
dent. And it is no less obvious in his latest, 
“The Son of Royal Langbrith,” than in the 
two novels of a more popular cast, perhaps, 
“The Kentons” and “Letters Home,” which 
directly preceded it. In this less lively and 
animated but more serious child of his brain, 
the literary conscience of Mr. Howells is 
everywhere pervasive. One has always been 
able to rely upon Mr. Howells for sweet 
reasonableness, but, in this last story of his, 
one is increasingly aware of the absence of 
prejudice and passion in his work. In this 
story a judicial mildness, a sweetness culled 
from the thought-flowers of many seasons 
make themselves felt. “The Kentons” and 
“Letters Home” might have been written by 
a man in his forties; in “The Son of Royal 
Langbrith” the uplift of the years is evi- 
dent. The book has the authority of a ser- 
mon without any of the dreadful manner. 
The story is of a young man brought up, 
to his detriment, by a sweet, weak mother, 
in ignorance of the evil life led by his father 
long since dead. The community, too, in 
which the father lived, reveres his memory 
and is aware of no blot on his record. The 
problem of the book is whether the public 


would be benefited by a knowledge of the 
man’s misdeeds, and this question the story 
answers in the negative. 

What is usually called the problem novel 
is inartistic because the writer lapses into 
philosophy and abstractions and neglects 


the human element. The Creator solves 
problems concretely through the lives of 
people, and Mr. Howells seems to have 
taken a leaf out of the living book of the 
divine method. And by this always enter- 
taining and convincing process he reaches 
a conclusion very painful, in this instance, 
to those persons whose loyalty to virtue con- 
sists mainly in a hatred of evil. It is his 
point that wrong had better not be ex- 
posed except for a valuable purpose and 
also that evil, or its effects, has a tendency 
to die out in the world, that it has its statute 
of limitation and, like the rings made by a 
pebble in the water, it grows fainter and 
fainter with each succeeding revolution of 
time. In the story these questions are passed 
from hand to hand, and illuminated more 
and more by the light shed upon them from 
a dozen different experiences. 

Two love stories, one of youth and one of 
middle age, both characteristic and discrimi- 
nating, give to the book its quality of ro- 
mance. The time of the story is some 
twenty years back, perhaps, the place a 
small eastern town; the people with whom 
the book deals are of that simple village 
aristocracy that, one sometimes fears, is fast 
passing away from us. They are, as is often 
the case with Mr. Howells’s people, quite 
usual in character, which is not at all to say 
that they are commonplace. The humor of 
Mr. Howells, which is fundamental, always 
a part of the fabric, and never mere orna- 
ment, bestows its well-known flavor upon 
the book. But the last word should be not 
for its humor but for its wisdom. Its special 
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gift to the reader is sweetness and light,— 
more light on the vexed problem of the con- 
tinuity of evil in the world. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $2.00 


THE PATHS OF JUDGEMENT 
BY ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 

Bhs novel of English town and country 

life is distinguished by a felicity of ex- 
pression, an acuteness of perception, and by 
a justness of observation that suggest the 
higher reaches of story telling. It shows 
keen analytical power in characterization, 
an agreeable gift in picture making, a capa- 
bility for shrewd aphoristic utterance, a ripe 
aptitude in its comment upon life. It holds 
for the reader, here and there, minutes of 
real emotion, and one does not find these so 
often in novels of to-day or other days that 
one can afford to be ungrateful for them. It 
is discriminating, keen, accomplished, and 
besides, it has delicate and charming values 
not to be described by sharp-edged adjec- 
tives. 

It challenges comparison with the best. 
But to challenge comparison with the best, 
is not necessarily to come up to that stand- 
ard or to relieve comparison utterly of its 
accustomed odium. And it is true that the 
values of this story are, somehow, more to 
be appreciated in little than in large, by 
page and sentence rather than by the vol- 
ume, and this, in spite of a skilfully man- 
aged plot, one not lacking in dramatic ef- 
fects. Perhaps the chief reason why the 
book fails to reach a distinctly high mark 
lies in the fact that it is rather a criticism 
of life than an appreciation of it. One 
senses in it the tense mood of the critic 
rather than the composure of the artist, the 
skill of the anatomist rather than that of 
the creator. And it is in line with this to 
say that, in spite of its cleverness and the 
admirably realistic touches everywhere, the 
story does yet smell of the library, does not 
entirely escape the taint of “bookishness,” 
is not wholly human. 

The company one keeps while reading the 
story is interesting but it is not agreeable. 
All but two of the people concerned are 
what schoolgirls call “mean people,” and, 
except in happy minutes here and there, 
even the two nobler natures whose history 


is the main matter of the story do not win 
the liking of the reader. It is a tribute to 
the ability shown in the characterization, to 
the clever differentiation of type employed, 
that these people hold one’s attention. 

The situation portrayed is not an unusual 
one in fiction,—that of the girl with two 
lovers, who chooses the weak and fascinat- 
ing one, lives to regret her mistake and to 
love the finer nature she has rejected. It is 
made original by clever and usually discern- 
ing treatment. This does not include the 
sequel of the book which has a final outlook 
toward tragedy. Robert Louis Stevenson 
said somewhere, “Tragedy somehow does 
not come off.” And it does not unless it be 
of the finest. This can not claim such dis- 
tinction. It is not very real and it is yet 
rather shocking to the sensibilities. It leaves 
one with a bad taste in one’s mouth. 

Generally speaking, the values of the 
story put it above most current fiction. It is 
to be regretted that, while it stimulates, it 
does not cheer. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE PURSUIT OF PHYLLIS 
BY JOHN HARWOOD BACON 

fy idle young American finds in his room 

in a London hotel a packet of letters 
left there by its last occupant, a pretty 
American girl, unknown to the finder. He 
resolves that the letters must be returned in 
person, and his pursuit leads him as far as 
China. On this wild goose chase the reader 
gets rather cross, weary and unsympathetic; 
but that is because he has not that pre- 
science of the young lady’s charms which 
surely upholds the hero on his journey. 
Though the reader may think the young 
man “fat-headed” while he is pursuing 
“Miss Huntington” from port to port, the 
end proves that he knew what he was about. 
She is worth several thousand miles of travel 
and a stay on board half a dozen ocean 
liners. Her appearance on the scene wakes 
up everybody, gives the reader a new lease 
on life, and sharpens the wits of her “fol- 
lower” exceedingly. The reader is only a 
bit envious that the hero has a chance to say 
so many nice things to her that he should 
like to say himself. From his dim and un- 
noticed background he can only applaud 
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when “Tom” tells that she belongs on the 
cover of a midsummer magazine, and that 
“in pink and white she looks delicious 
enough to eat with a spoon.” 

From the minute she enters the story it 
goes smoothly and gaily along. The dia- 
logue is sprightly and the progress of the 
romance toward a pleasant end is sure. The 
path of true love is graced by a happy and 
ornamental obstacle which gives an oppor- 
tunity to the lovers for showing some grace 
in athletics. The characters are few. They 
are all on pleasure bent. The reader is 
obliged to them for being allowed to share 
in their sport. 

Henry Holt & Company, New York 
Price $1.35 


SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND 
MRS. LATHROP 
BY ANNE WARNER 

8 by-ngr wr is a great deal of satisfaction to 

be had out of the Susan Clegg stories. 
They are all humor, and humor of an obvi- 
ous, tangible sort. There is always a point 
and one that it is easy to see. These back 
fence gossipings of a managing village 
spinster and her neighbor come in five 
budgets that make up a good-sized volume. 
The first of them, “The Marrying of Susan 
Clegg,” and the third, “Susan Clegg’s 
Cousin Marion,’ are decidedly the best. 
Nothing better in a humorous way than 
these two stories has appeared recently. All 
five stories are readable. They portray 
stock characters: a minister with many chil- 
dren, a scheming lawyer, an avaricious 
farmer, a paralytic, and the natural comple- 
ment of narrow-minded women, married and 
single. But the author has drawn from them 
entertainment that is by no means stale. 
Human nature, evidently, is fresh and in- 
teresting even in a familiar field. She has 
studied it keenly and has found new things 
to say. Her dialect is phonographically ac- 
curate. And her stories are all story. There 
is none of that padding that so often con- 
fronts the reader of dialect fiction. Susan’s 
bed-ridden father is a daring subject for 
fun-making, but Miss Warner has handled 
it so as to evoke a laugh without a shock. 
Susan’s search for her unknown cousin ex- 
hibits human vanity in a broad kindly fash- 
ion. -There is more asperity in her search 
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for a husband, but who can blame her, for 
when she was on with matrimony, the men 
of the town were off, and when she was off 
they were on. But the treatment is in the 
main unctuous; there is not a single real 
sting. Here is a book to antidote pessimism 
and turn upward the corners of serious and 
drooping mouths. 


Little, Brown & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
OUR stories in eleven contained in Mr. 
Kipling’s new book hold in something 
to the highest in literature—that which 
serves as an interpreter of life. The re- 
maining seven, excellent though each be in 
its own sort, do not help one to understand 
life or know its essence. Even more than in 
earlier stories, Mr. Kipling relies upon dra- 
matic dialogue; but his work seems steadily 
narrowing in method to a realism too photo- 
graphic and too little impressionistic. He 
addresses himself, too, to ends immediate 
and persuasive. He draws the thing as he 
sees it; but the drawing seems to lack some 
vital hint as to what the artist thinks it 
means. “They” is the only one of the sto- 
ries that shows increased interpretative 
power. 

Before we rate at the highest biographic 
pictures of spy, fo’castle-man, Yankee in- 
ventor, naval officer, or automobilist, we 
must see in these something beyond the in- 
terest of mere peculiarity; they must show 
us something more than do Mr. Kipling’s 


present characters, of the way life is 


made or the reason it is as it is. Some of 
the stories in “Traffics and Discoveries” are 
nothing but laughable incidents expanded 
by rugged art into long tales; and some of 
the longest are barefaced narrative appeals 
to the British people to do or not to do 
things with their military system. They are 
better wrought than the earlier stories, but 
they have no meaning that will outlast the 
sunset cry of dying time. 

Those which do not fall wholly under this 
criticism are “Wireless,” “They,” “Mrs. 
Bathurst,” and “Below the Mill Dam.” Of 
these, “Wireless” is included because, sug- 
gestively but not conclusively, it presents 
the possibility of a closer relationship be- 
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tween the worlds on the hither and the yon 
sides of death, and in a way more finished 
than that with which Mr. Kipling has here- 
tofore handled such subjects. If, however, 
the tale be interpreted as an hypothesis con- 
cerning the nature of genius, so much can 
not be said of it. “Mrs. Bathurst” is tragic 
through its theme of infatuated passion, but 
the tragedy is half hidden by the form of 
the narrative. It is in “They” that the 
higher quality of these stories focuses and 
concentrates; here there is meaning, tender- 
ness, understanding, hope, and comfort. Of 
quite another type and quality is “Below 
the Mill Dam”; it is a satire, and appears 
to express, more directly than anything else 
he has written, Mr. Kipling’s own belief and 
spirit. In its fashion—that of satire—it 
puts before us an actual view of life, and it 
is therefore entitled to a higher ranking 
than the numerous pieces that have no such 
final meaning. Of the latter kind, Mr. Kip- 
ling is producing so many that his admirers 
may begin to fear for his great name. He 
would be a poor writer who had a “mes- 
sage” and no more; but in the work of the 
master, the message must be clear and 
prominent. 

More approval can be given the verse in- 
terlarded between the tales—often as keys 
to the meaning of the narrative. In these 
lines is often the significance hard to dis- 
cover in the prose. Particularly tender is 
“The Return of the Children” (p. 280); 
and the lines “From the Masjid-al-Aqsi” (p. 
2) are, notwithstanding a bathetic ending, 
sonorous, swinging, strong, and full of 
faith. “The King’s Task” (p. 146) is a 
stirring poem to England, and “The Song 
of the Old Guard” rings with scorn of a 
self-seeking and office-profited nobility. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


AT HOME WITH THE JARDINES 
BY LILIAN BELL 

HIS discursive little story of married 

life presents a study of the angel as an 
antithesis to the man of wrath. It is quite 
time that the patient, self-contained, amiable 
husband had his innings, for he is less in- 
frequent in real life than in current fiction. 
Miss Bell has amply improved her occasion. 
Aubrey Jardine achieves the happy mean 
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between the tyrant and such a type as the 
subservient, speechless Mr. Caudle. He is 
adored, instead of feared, or henpecked, 
and he keeps his temper, and his tongue, 
under all the trials that befall young bene- 
dicts and hosts. The retort obvious never 
rises to his lips, and he snatches victory 
from the jaws of defeat. He routs land- 
lords, agents, janitors, workmen, and even 
lays a guiding hand upon Mary, that white 
pearl of cooks. Our old friend, Faith, now 
Mrs. Jardine, nobly abets him, and her 
spunk and sense make matrimonial way- 
faring a lively jaunt. 

When the noise and neighbors of flatdom 
grow obnoxious the young couple discover a 
Peach Orchard on the Hudson. After the 
installation, amateur farming, where pota- 
toes cost a dollar more than the market 
price, and milk is as expensive as cham- 
pagne, and the usual house parties diversify 
the surburban days. For some departures 
from the usual, the reader registers his 
thanks. No financial stringency rears its 
ugly head, for money comes and goes with 
cheerful ease; the servant question, for a 
wonder, is not put, and the inevitable infant 
does not make havoc of the domestic ar- 
rangements just when they are settled to 
the reader’s liking. With such omissions, 
with youth, love, good breeding, it is a pleas- 
ant thing to visit the Jardines. 


L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK 
BY GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON 

_—— that have thought of Beverly as 

exclusively a man’s name need only to 
open Mr. McCutcheon’s new story to find it 
bestowed on as exquisite a figure of feminin- 
ity as one would wish to meet either -in fic- 
tion or in life. Beverly Calhoun! The names 
chime well and the Southern girl to whom 
they belong wears them right gracefully. 
Beverly is a friend of the charming princess 
Yetive of Graustark whose love for an 
American caused all the trouble in the first 
story of that name. In the new story the 
conditions are reversed. It is the American 
girl who is the princess and the lover is— 
but that is Mr. McCutcheon’s story. Without 
giving any secrets away it may, however, be 
said that he is “a tall dark mystery.” Cir- 
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cumstances induce Beverly to masquerade 
as her highness of Graustark, a part which 
she has no difficulty in playing to perfec- 
tion. It is a pretty conception, and Beverly 
must have looked lovely in her sedan-chair, 
with all the picturesqueness of the eight- 
eenth century for background, and a hand- 
some young man in a gold-laced jacket, vel- 
vet breeches, top boots and a plumed hat at 
her side. Willingly we bend the knee and 
kiss the slim white hand. So did the prince 
—but again, that is Mr. McCutcheon’s story. 
Of course, “Beverly of Graustark” is full of 
things that do not happen in real life, but 
what of that? As soon as one crosses the 
drawbridge of Castle Graustark one knows 
himself in a half-enchanted land where such 
troublesome things as impossibilities have no 
place. The play of bright swords and of 
clever tongues—love at odds with fortune, 
these make up an entertaining costume 
drama. Blood is spilled freely, but one’s 
emotions come clear without a scratch. In 
most of the deadly encounters a tea table or 
a wine decanter is handy, from which the 
hero may refresh himself, and gazing into 
the lustrous eyes of his lady love, forget his 
wounds. With Beverly, as a convenient ci- 
cerone, is Aunt Fanny, a typical black 
mammy. Graustarkians, hearing Beverly 
speak of “Uncle Sam,” decide that he must 
be Aunt Fanny’s husband. The plot is in- 
genious and well worked, and all manner of 
pretty speeches are spoken by the brigand- 
prince. The favors in the love game are a 
red rose for the hero and a soldier’s cock- 
ade, and for the reader, vicariously, both. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


MORE CHEERFUL AMERICANS 
BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 

i? is very certain that after Mr. Loomis’s 

budget of new stories, “More Cheerful 
Americans,” has been in circulation for a 
time, more Americans will be cheerful, and 
that those who are already cheerful will be 
more so. Five of the stories and the fore- 
word—no one should make the mistake of 
skipping that—are up to the high level of 
humor struck in the best of the “Cheer- 
ful American” series. With characteristic 
frankness Mr. Loomis avers that he has 
been asked whether the title of his new book 
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means that the Americans in it are more 
cheerful than you would expect them to be, 
or that they are more cheerful than those 
in “Cheerful Americans,” or whether it is 
just a title. “The last,” he admits, “would 
be the correct guess.” On he runs in an 
amusing and usually easy fashion, finding 
plenty of fun close at hand, seldom strain- 
ing for a point. When he does force some- 
thing far-fetched he does it so naively that 
one laughs at his very hardihood. “ ‘Poe's 
raven’ in an elevator”—the elevator stuck 
but the reading, with untimely (?) interrup- 
tions from indignant dwellers in the flat 
calling up from below—was given just the 
same—is perhaps the best story in the 
volume. But close after it come, ‘““Why the 
Delegate Walked,” “Their Wedding Day,” 
“How the Cricket Cricked,” and “My 
Golf.” Occasionally, as in “A Novel for 
the Masses” and “At Mrs. Bidwell’s Tea,” 
Mr. Loomis lays on with a trowel; some- 
times he is flat and obvious, as in “A Sub- 
urban Christmas.” But most of the time he 
is very, very funny. Those that have not 
forgotten “The Man from Ochre Point” 
will be glad of more company of the same 
sort, and no one who likes to laugh will re- 
gret meeting for the first time these “More 
Cheerful Americans.” 


Henry Holt & Company, New York 
Price $1.25 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 


ieee Historians’ History of the World is 
noteworthy for two reasons. It stands 
for a great idea, and is itself the successful 
and adequate embodiment of that idea. In 
this work the reader gets, in twenty-five 
beautiful volumes, the history of the world 
from the earliest times written by the 
world’s greatest historians. That is the idea. 
In the choice of the historians for different 
countries and epochs the idea is brilliantly 
worked out. All the great English historical 
writers, Hallam, Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, 
Freeman, Carlyle and Froude are drawn on 
for this great work. France is represented 
by Voltaire, Lamartine, Thiers, Guizot, 
Michelet, Taine and Duruy. Among the 
German writers are Ranke, Mommsen, Cur- 
tius, and Niebuhr. Our own country is rep- 
resented by Irving, Motley, Prescott, Park- 
man, Bancroft and Fiske. We have the 
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story of the Greeks told by Plutarch, Herod- 
otus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Strabo, and 
Polybius. And Roman history is written by 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Seneca, Cicero and 
Cesar. These are but samples. Always the 
best is furnished. The work of the world’s 
greatest experts is here given to the reader. 
Orientalists and archeologists, and histor- 
ians of special epochs are enlisted in this 
work of enlightenment. 

Nor is the production a mere bundle of 
detached essays. It is a connected and con- 
tinuous history, the work of the different 
writers being so welded together as to make 
a real historical treatise. And each man is 
so used as to throw light on the other. Both 
the romantic and the scientific schools are 
represented. The history of a country is 
told by one of its own historians, and then 
contemporary foreigners are drawn on so 
that we may have the needed corrective. For 
instance, one can not think of the French 
Revolution without at the same time think- 
ing of Carlyle’s brilliant account of it. So 
the most dramatic parts of that are given, 
as they should be. For, even if they are not 
what we call “sober history,” they throw 
much light on the spirit of the time, and 
give us a vivid appreciation of the great 
forces that move men, and of the passions 
that were then stirring in their bosoms. But 
if we want the other sort of history we have 
it in the pages of Lamartine, Dareste and 
Thiers. So it is throughout the work. It is 
recognized that even the greatest historians 
are not always at their best, and so the pub- 
lishers of this work have sought, and suc- 
cessfully, to give the best of the best writers. 

In another particular a wise choice has 
been made. It is recognized that a history 
to be great must be interesting. This is in 
conflict with the theories of the so-called 
scientific school, but after all why have a 
history that no one will read? There is no 
study more important than history. If this 
is true we want to get as many men to read 
it as possible. We all know that history is 
thought by many to be heavy, dull, and un- 
interesting. But this is only because it is so 
often written in a heavy, dull and uninter- 
esting manner. And this is due to the fact 
that many mere plodders, who have often 
done valuable work, have written so much 
of our history. But there is another class of 
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historical writers, namely those who under- 
stand the great sweep of events, who see his- 
tory as a whole, and who have a larger field 
of vision. These are the true historians; the 
others are mere investigators who furnish 
the material for the historian. It is the real 
historians that are represented in this work. 
And so it is full of life and human interest. 

The publishers have also gone as far as 
possible to first-hand and original sources. 
The story of the execution of Joan of Arc 
is told by the priest who accompanied her 
to the stake. We hear of Charlemagne from 
the lips of his private secretary. The secre- 
tary-general of the Inquisition portrays the 
horrors of that institution. The account of 
Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah is told by 
the king himself. And in a multitude of 
other cases history is related by the men 
that made it. Such in brief, is the character 
of this great work. The list of editors is 
impressive, for it contains the names of the 
world’s greatest scholars who have worked 
together to make this history the great suc- 
cess that it is. These men associated them- 
selves together under the name of the His- 
tory Association of London, and there is not 
one of them who was not specially qualified 
for the work that was assigned to him. The 
leading universities of Great Britain, the 
United States, France and Germany are all 
represented in the roll of editors. And the 
result of their work is now before the world. 
We take pleasure in commending it without 
reserve. The volumes are beautifully bound, 
printed on the best of paper, and copiously 
and superbly illustrated. The arrangement 
is all that could be desired, with notes, index 
and table of contents. The work of each 
historian is indicated so that the reader is 
never confused, never in doubt as to what he 
is reading. Probably even the hardened 
reader of fiction might get a thrill out of 
these pages. 

The Outlook Company, New York 


THE PAGAN’S PROGRESS 
BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
- is, as the world is aware, an unspeak- 
able pleasure to know all one’s relatives, 
and to Mr. Morris we owe the satisfaction 
of an introduction to our most remote an- 
cestors—a delightful social group—those 
who, living in the golden age, had long 
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arms, hairy bodies, and patted their “tum- 
mies” when they felt good. There were 
little peculiarities of manner and thought in 
those days which seem quaint and amusing 
to us—such as courting one’s wife by knock- 
ing her over the head or carrying her off, 
biting and shrieking, after a lively shindy. 
Naive and pleasing behavior is one of the 
principal pleasures Mr. Morris has to offer 
us in his little romance; we are under great 
obligations to him for this introduction to 
our remote forebears, in whom we have all 
sorts of reasons to be interested. We owe 
him thanks, too, for the anthropology-made- 
easy style of his narrative, so childlike and 
condescending; and none of us but will feel 
regret that the things about which Mr. Mor- 
ris’s book is written are mainly excluded 
from good society and its conversation 
nowadays. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, New_York 
Price $1.50 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL 
BY THOMAS T. HUDSON 

A aye mee posthumous essays supplement 

the author’s weightier works. Investiga- 
tions are continued on the same well-known 
lines, with little altered, and nothing re- 
tracted. To the inquirer into psychic phe- 
nomena—a class which is rapidly growing 
in numbers and intelligence—these papers 
offer a mass of correlated facts from which 
are deduced basic principles, and these, in 
turn, support theories that are suggestive, 
if not final. Even the tyro must appreciate 
the author’s sanity, exactness and logic. His 
is the scientific habit of mind; to him “facts 
are the words of God.” With study and ob- 
servation for his starting-point, close rea- 
soning and judicial fairness for his tools, 
and absolute truth for his goal, the author 
is well equipped for the treatment of such 
vital and difficult subjects as the growth of 
the soul, the future life, hypnotism, telep- 
athy, spiritism and kindred phenomena. 

For the sake of brevity and precision 
scientific terminology is largely employed, 
and the infrequency of illustrations, the 
compactness of the argument, require an un- 
divided attention. The data, however, are 
more or less familiar, and the hypotheses 
are illuminating, even where they seem re- 
futable. The explanations offered of proph- 
ecy, of criminal confessions by the innocent, 
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are reasonable as well as interesting. The 
author establishes to his and our own satis- 
faction the truth that while hypnotism has 
no proper function in jurisprudence, it has 
a very demonstrable value in surgery. As 
an innocuous substitute for ether, it has 
much in its favor. Such well-known facts 
as that criminals always “die game,” that 
toothache ceases when the sufferer reaches 
the dentist’s office, that a stricken soldier 
does not feel his wound, that the Christian 
martyrs were immune to pain are pro- 
nounced in accord with natural laws. Hyp- 
notic suggestion plays some part, but the 
author, we think, succeeds in proving that 
“nature is ever kind to the victim of the in- 
evitable”—a cheerful and merciful ruling. 

While the author lays stress on the effi- 
cacy of mental healing, he rejects some 
fundamental tenets of Christian science. 
Mrs. Eddy is presented as “an object of 
commiseration, rather than of denuncia- 
tion,” and he defends “that unfortunate 
lady” from the charge of plagiarism. The 
mental attitude necessary to ensure suocess 
may be summed up in the advice, “don’t lose 
your grip’—an admonition that is more 
axiomatic than occult. 

The book is a thoughtful, wise, and even 
eloquent exposition of subjects upon which 
the writer has been accepted as an authority. 


A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago 
Price $1.50 net 


WHERE DOES THE SKY BEGIN 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 

LMOST a score of strong, beautiful, 

helpful sermons come to us in Dr. Glad- 
den’s new volume, “Where Does the Sky 
Begin.” The sermon that supplies this 
striking title is the most unusual of the 
series. To many readers it will carry a con- 
ception of a physical phenomenon familiar 
since infancy, that is quite fresh. We are 
accustomed to think of the sky as beginning 
away off above the tops of the mountains 
somewhere; Dr. Gladden reminds us that 
all above the ground is sky. ‘“Earth-plod- 
ders are we all? Yea, and something more, 
if we only know it! Not one of us who is 
not through all his days a denizen of the 
sky!” It is a stimulating, cloud-dispelling 
thought even without the analogy that Dr. 
Gladden draws from it, i. e., that as there is 
no real boundary line between our world 
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and the sky, so there is none between time 
and eternity. Every sermon in this book is 
eminently thoughtful, practical, sane, sweet, 
cheering. “Who Can Forgive Sins?” throws 
light on what many Bible readers have 
found a hard saying. “The Might of Be- 
ginnings” is fine and heartening. One of 
the most gracious of these messages is “The 
Transforming Spirit” that like the grain of 
corn loses itself that other life may come. 
Dr. Gladden draws many of his illustra- 
tions from the world of nature, of which he 
is plainly a lover and a student, and this 
gives his pages a wholesome, out-of-door at- 
mosphere. ‘‘Where Does the Sky Begin” 
adds genuinely to this author’s long list of 
popular religious works. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.25 


THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON 


BY Ss. WEIR MITCHELL 


R. Mitchell has reversed the usual 
method of procedure, instead of 
decking history with the furbelows of fic- 
tion, he has clothed fiction in the sober 
homespun of history. Fact and fancy are 
so cunningly put together that only an ex- 
pert can tell one from the other. As the 
Italian proverb runs, “si non é vero, é si 
ben trovato,” that few readers will search 
the records to discover and weigh the novel- 
ist’s share. To put opinions and reflections 
in the mouth of Washington savors of au- 
dacity, but the result fully justifies the at- 
tempt. The patriot’s character is built up 
little by little, until his reserve, modesty, 
piety, good sense, self-control, judicial habit 
of mind—nay, even his slowness, furious 
rages, utilitarian bent, are fully disclosed. 
The matter-of-fact recital is enlivened by 
dry humor, but one must take exception to 
the wording of the title. This is no record 
of youth, but one of early maturity, for as 
Lord Fairfax once observed: “George was 
born thirty years old.” The stately dignity 
of the time is admirably rendered, and the 
air of veracity admirably maintained, but 
the effect is to keep the Father of his Coun- 
try upon the pedestal where history has 
placed him. He could hardly go through 
a modern campaign without running the 
gauntlet of jokes on icicles and overcoats. 
The narrative begins with the Washing- 
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ton ancestry, and ends with Braddock’s de- 
feat. We renew our friendship with Col. 
Hugh Wynite, have a pleasant encounter 
with Benjamin Franklin, and a close ac- 
quaintance with Lord Fairfax and Lord 
Braddock. Perhaps Mary Ball is, next to 
her son, the most closely Jimned character, 
and her weakness, extravagance and incon- 
sequence are shown so unsparingly that 
they may lessen the commemorative ardor 
of the D. A. R. Here is a quotable com- 
ment on Mrs. Mary Washington: “She op- 
posed every change, being of those who are 
defeated beforehand by obstacles.” The 
author has, we think, exalted Washington’s 
discernment at the expense of his filial af- 
fection. 

Dr. Mitchell has wisely omitted the ver- 
biage, bad spelling, involved sentences and 
obsolete words of the time, and retained just 
enough of the old forms to fully flavor, 
without detracting from the clearness of the 
style. The English has often a Shake- 
spearean quality, most agreeable after mod- 
ern laxity. 

The undertaking was a difficult one, but 
its success would warrant the use of the 
book as bona fide history. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price, $1.50 


ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 
BY EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 

OF the making of “Prisoner of Zenda” 

stories there seems to be no end. When 
the author is clever enough to dress up the 
old situations with a new fabric of pictur- 
esque incident and lively talk, as Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon has done in “Graustark” and 
“Beverly of Graustark,” we enjoy going 
through them again. But these necessary 
qualities Mr. Woolley’s “Roland of Alten- 
burg” lacks. His petty prince traveling in- 
cognito in America, and his American girl 
visiting at the prince’s court in Europe, are 
mere puppets, and the things that they do 
are badly stated. We do not see them 
through the colored mists of romance. The 
story is stark and bare: the author has not 
clothed it with that vesture of imagination 
that alone renders the printed page inter- 
esting. 

Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago 
Price $1.25 








CHRISTMAS 


CONSPICUOUS AMONG THE GIFT BOOKS 


Everypay Prorie. Charles Dana Gibson. 
Illustrations in black and white. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $4.20 net. 


Nancy’s Country Curistmas. Eleanor Hoyt. 
Frontispiece in colors. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. $1.50. 


Love Finns tue Way. Paul Leicester Ford. 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. $2.00. 


Pictures By GrorGce FrepEerick WaArtTTs. 
Platinum Prints. Fox, Duffield & Com- 
pany, New York. $5.00. 


Tue CasttE Comepy. Thomas Buchanan. 
Illustrations and decorations in color by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2.00 net. 


Traian Vitias AND THEIR Garpens. Edith 
Wharton. [Illustrated by Maxfield Par- 
rish. The Century Company. New York. 
$6.00 net. 


Tue Love or Azatea. Onoto Watanna. 
Illustrations and decorations by Gazo 
Foudji. Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. $2.00 net. 


CONSPICUOUS AMONG THE JUVENILES 


Porms oF CuitpHoop. Eugene Field. A 
collection of poems for children with col- 
ored illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


McCuure’s CHILDREN’s ANNUAL For 1905. 
A book of verse and story for nursery 
folk. McClure, Phillips & Company. 
$1.50. 


Monarcu, Tue Bie Bear. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. A fascinating story of animal 
life well worth reading. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 


In Searcu or THE Oxapi. Ernest Glan- 
ville. A thrilling tale of adventure in an 
African Jungle. A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany. $1.25. 


May Iverson—Her Book. Elizabeth Jor- 
dan. A remarkable study of girl nature. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


On Your Marx. P. H. Barbour. A most 
interesting story of college life and sports. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. $1.50. 


Jewe.’s Story Boox. Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. A delightfully natural picture of 
child-life that appeals to all classes. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. $1.50. 


Lirtte CoLonet 1n Arizona. Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston. In this, her latest, Mrs. 
Johnston reveals many of the truest and 
sweetest things in life. L. C. Page & 
Company. $1.50. 


Maxine THE Nine. A. T. Dudley. A story 
of baseball. The characters are of the 
true American-boyhood type. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25. 


In tHE Ciosep Room. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. A refreshing story of child- 
life. Illustrations by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. McClure, Phillips & Company. 
$1.50. 


Tue Cantersury Tates. A modern ren- 


dering into prose of the Prologue and 
Ten Tales by Percy Mackaye and done 
in color by Walter Appleton Clark. Fox, 
Duffield & Conipany. $2.50 net. 























THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Kirton, Freperic Grorce, at Birming- 
ham, Eng., September 10, aged forty- 
eight. Author: “Phiz,” a memoir (1882); 
John Leech (1883); Dickensiana (1886) ; 
Dickens and His Illustrators (1898); and 
other books concerning Dickens’ personal- 
ity and his poems. 


Atvorp, Masor Henry Exrsan, at St. 
Louis, Mo., October 1, aged sixty. Author: 
American chapters in Dairy Farming. 


Lemcke, Mrs. Gesine, at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., October 1, aged sixty-three. Author: 
American and European Cuisine, and other 
cookery books. 


Keese, Witiiam Linn, at New York 
City, October 3, aged sixty-nine. Author: 
William E. Burton, Actor, Author and 
Manager; A Group of Comedians. Also 
a volume of poems. 


Tuomas, Dr. Ricuarp Henry, at Balti- 
more, Md., October 3, aged fifty. Author: 
History of the Society of Friends in Amer- 
ica. Also a volume of poems. 


Pyncuon, Rev. Tuomas Rvuaetes, at 
New Haven, Conn., October 6, aged eighty- 
two. Former president of Trinity College, 
Hartford. Author: Life of Bishop Butler. 


Bisuop, Mrs. IsaseLtua Birp, at London, 
Eng., October 7, aged seventy-two. Au- 
thor: The Englishwoman in America 
(1856); Unbeaten Tracks in Japan 
(1880); Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan 
(1892); Among the Thibetans (1894); 
The Yangtze Valley and Beyond (1900); 
Pictures from China (1901); and other 
works of travel. 


Ho.irnecsHeap, Joun, at London, Eng., 
October 10, aged seventy-seven. Associate 
with Dickens on Household Words. Au- 
thor: Under Bow Bells; Underground 
London; Footlights; Niagara Spray; Gai- 
ety Chronicles; and other books. 


Batpwin, Rr. Rev. Maurice Sco.iarp, 
Bishop of Huron, at London, Ont., Octo- 
ber 19, aged sixty-eight. Author: A Break 
In the Ocean Cable; Life In a Look. 


Buake, Mrs. Evpnemia VAte, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., October 21, aged eighty-seven. 
Author: Arctic Experiences; History of 
Tammany Hall. 


Assott, Dr. SamueL WarrREN, at New- 
ton Center, Mass., October 22, aged sixty- 
seven. Author: The Past and Present Con- 
dition of Public Hygiene and State Medi- 
cine in the United States. 


Dirxe, Lapy Emrira Francis Strone, 
at Woking, Eng., October 24, aged sixty- 
four. Author: Renaissance of Art in 
France (1879); Art in the Modern State, 
or the Age of Louis XIV (1884); Claude 
Lorrain; Lord Leighton (1881); Shrine of 
Death (1886); Shrine of Love (1891); 
French Painters of the XVIII Century 
(1899); French Architects and Sculptors 
of the XVIII Century (1900); French 
Decoration and Furniture of the XVIII 
Century (1901). 


Norman, Sir Henry Wrute, G. C. B., 
Field Marshal in the British Army, at Lon- 
don, Eng., October 26, aged seventy-eight. 
Author: Narrative of Campaign of the 
Delhi Army; Relief of Lucknow. 
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